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RICHARDSON’S HOUSE, AT PARSON’S GREEN. 


While in the zenith of his popularity, and towards the close of his life, Mr. SAMUEL 
RICHARDSON resided in the house abbve-represented, at Parson’s Green. It stood at 
the south west corner, facing the road to London, and a few years since was pulled 
down, The admirers of Grandison and Clarissa, will view with interest this relic of an 


author whose admirers are always enthusiasts. Hence he dated many of his published 


Letters, and here he entertained the most intellectual society of histime. Nothing can 
be more pleasant and cheerful than the site of the house—a pleasant green—handsome 
mney houses, anda -very-cheerful-road, were-always present from its windows— 
While the gardens behind were open and spacious. 








For the Monthly Magazine. 


The CAPITULATION GRANTED by the 
cua a OMAR, Successor of Maho- 
— - the Christians of Jerusalem 
a ee dependencies, on the event of 
i onquest, in the 15th year of the 

6gira ; translated from the Original 


t . ° . 
hay Arabic, by Sir SYDNEY 


IN the name of the most merciful and 

Theat God! Let us praise God 

in Isla _ provided for our instruction 

With thet whe hath honoured us 

OD us, —— —< had compassion 
ing us his pro 

MONTHLY Mac. No!360. —_— 


met. May the divine peace and bene- 
diction dwell with him who purified 
our hearts, who gave us victory over 
our enemies, with habitatious in the 
open countries, and who inspired us 
with love for our brethren. Let God 
be praised, by his servants, for this his 
grace and infinite mercy. 

The writing of Omar, the Son of 
Chattab, granted asa pact and a con- 
vention, to the Patriarch Zephyrinus, 
held in reverence by all his people, 
Patriarch of the Royal Orthodox sect at 
Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives. 

Thisconventiou comprehends thesub- 
jects,theclergy, the monks and religious 

20 women, 
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women, and affords them protection, in 
whatever places they may reside, or be. 
We, the true believers and successors, 
feel it our duty to protect the Christian 
subject, while he continues to discharge 
the duties of a subject. This conven- 
tion shall not be violated, except by 
their own fault, in attempting to with- 
draw from obedience and submission. 
Protection shall be equally afforded to 
their-churches, lands in the country, to 
the places of their pilgrimage within the 
city and without, viz. to the Church 
Ramane (Holy Sepulchre) to Bethle- 


hem, the birth-place of Jesus, to the 


great chureh in the cavern; also to the 
three gates towards the south, the north, 
and the west. The same privileges to 
be extended to other Christians that 
frequent these places; tothe Georgians 
and Abyssinians, Nestorians, Jacobites, 
and others that are followers of the Pro- 
phet Jesus. 

The Christians are entitled to these 
benefits, as they were formerly honoured 
by the prophet with a document signed 
and sealed by himself, wherein he ex- 
horts us to shew them favour, and to 
grant them protection. In conformity 
to which, we, true believers, are dis- 
posed to act with benevolence towards 
them, in honour of him who recom- 
mended benevolence. 

They are to be exempted from the 
capitation tax, and from all impostsand 
tolls, throughout all the territories and 
seas of the Moslems. On their enter- 
ing Ramane (the Holy Sepulchre) and 
in the rest of their pilgrimage, nothing 
is to be exacted from them. 

Such Christians as visit the Holy 
Sepulchre to lay down a silver diam 
and a half, for the patriarch. 

All true believers of both sexes, rich 
and poor, the Sultans and Chiefs not 
excepted, to yield obedience to these 
injunctions. 

Given in presence of all the disciples 
of the prophet. 

ABDALLAH, OsMAN, B. APFAN, 
SAAD, ABDOR RAHMAN, IBN AUF. 

Into whose hands soever this writing 
shall come, let them give credence to it, 
that the divine benediction nay rest 
upon the prophet and his disciples. 

Let us praise God, Sovereign of the 
world, on whom we repose, as on the 
prophet our advocate: the 20th Ribuel 
Ewel of the 15th year of the Hegira. 

Whosoever reads this writing, and 
acts contrary, from this day tu the da 
of the last judgment, contravenes the 


convention of God, and of his well be- 
loved prophet. | 


Capitulation of Jerusalem to the Caliph Omar, 


so useful. 





[Nov. 1, 
To the Editor of the Monthl aes 
SIR, 4 4 Mages 


N many districts, complain 
I neral that they enaiat a 
water, and this large village of Totten. 
ham, never, until lately, could procure 
any, except from one spring ; but that 
proving a nuisance by the resort of 9 
many persons to it, which occasioned 
contention and noise—the parish some 
time since sunk a well, and obtained 
an excellent, and continued su ply of 
pure soft water. This is carried about 
and sold to the inhabitants ; the poor 
however, find it a heavy expence, 
to the rich it is often unpleasant,—but 
I have now the pleasure of infu 
you that several fine springs have been 
lately found by a new system of boring 
—which is performed in the simplest 
manner, by the mere use of iron rods, 
forced into the earth by a windlass, 
The workmen (only three) in a few days 
get toa genuine spring of pure water, 
fit for every purpose of life; after the 
water is found, they merely put tin 
pipes down the aperture, and it throws 
up a fine stream from four to five feet 
high. The parish, observing its utility, 
have, much to their credit, sunk one, 
which they have ornamented very pret- 
tily, with a bronze pillar, &c, The 
first that was formed gives a ue 
twenty-nine gallons a minute, but 
the most important circumstance is the 
smallness of the expence. Several ar- 
tizans have agreed, and will agree to 
perform the work for from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds; from this state- 
nent it will immediately occur fo you, 
how easily large neighbourhoods may 
be supplied with water." 
Surely Sir, when we consider the 
disposition to monopoly and extortion, 
which all the water companies manifest, 
would it not be highly advantageous to 
landlords, who possess hundreds of 
small houses, for which they pay 4 large 
rent, to supply their tenants with water, 
by having one of these fountains? 
Those trades, such as brewers, dyers, 
&e. &e. would for thirty or forty opt 
lings a year, have a continual supply 0 
this desirable article. i 
Indeed, independently of the diffe- 


wel 


* We regret that our correspondent Bre 
omitted to mention the names and Tes! 
of the parties who performed this highly a 
ful operation. We remgr: & Reh, . 
since, describing a patent for the 
pose, and we have often lamented tt we 
heard nothing more of an invention, ) 
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rence of the expence, the water from 
these springs must be more wholesome 
than that supplied from sluggish streams, 
eX to receive all the filth which 
carelessness or malice may throw into 


them. Ss. S. 
Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 
—_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
HE same fatal adherence to old me- 
thods, which has retarded some of 
the most useful modern improvements, 
especially in those invaluably useful 
branches of gardening and farming, 
seems to have operated with full force 
inst the introduction of a most ex- 
cellent species of bark, for the purposes 
of tanning. I mean that which may 
se dirived in amazing quantities from 
the Larch Tree. 

That the said species of bark possesses 
those genuine astringent qualities which 
arenecessary for the purpose of convert- 
ing the raw material into leather, and 
that of the most excellent quality like- 
wise, I ascertained when I resided in 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne. My friend, 
Mr. Richard Embleton, made an experi- 
ment as to its actual strength upon 
some hides and skins of different qua- 
lities and weights. At the ensuing 
August Leather Fair, in that town, he 
produced an exhibition of his novel ex- 
periment before a considerable number 
of country master tanners there assem- 
bled; and the result of the closest 
scrutiny on their part, was, that * better 
leather than Mr. E. then produced, was 
never tanned.” The passing the above 
favourable judgment, areved a complete 
refutation to the avowal repeatedly 
made on previous occasions by Mr. Ro- 
bert Hall, of Morpeth, who, although 
allowed to be an excellent tanner, 
openly declared that he was convinced 
there was no tanning particle whatever 
in Larch Bark. What an assertion! 
what a prejudice! Another respectable 
tanner of Newcastle, Mr. Beaumont, 
likewise asserted that Larch Bark might 
perhaps answer for light calf, deer, or 
veep skins, but that in its strength, it 
\¢ Rot possess sufficient innate virtue 

— a stout hide, or even one of mid- 
hides weight, whereas, some of those 
the » which My. Embleton produced at 
. ' period | allude to, were of that kind 
: “ are denominated backs, and se- 
te . re divided in two) weighed 
me OF sixty pounds each pair ; 
of ne respects the wearing properties 
bare ‘h So tanned, Mr. John Sillick, 
"phew to Mrs, Sillick, the prin- 


cipal currier of the town, informed me 
that the craft (shoemakers) spoke in 
the most favourable terms of the kind- 
ness of this leather, in working, a sure 
sign ofits goodness ; and Mr. Embleton, 
to carry the demonstrative effect of 
leather, tanned with the Larch Bark, to 
the greatest practicable evidence, had on 
one of his boots a sole of Valonia tan- 
nage, and one on the other of Larch 
Bark tannage, and he frequently after- 
wards declared that the latter imbibed 
less moisture, and made a better resist- 
ance in the wear, than the tanners’ fa- 
vourite, the Valonia tannage did; needs 
there Dutch or German bark to be im- 
ported after this successful trial on the 


part of Mr. E. ENORT SMITH. 
— ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N reading your paper of a skull 
being found in the middle of a 
tree, as related in your Magazine for 
April, 1821, I was put into some dif- 
ficulty to account for so extraordinary 
an occurrence, until memory brought to 
my recollection a circumstance that took 
place in my practice more than twenty 
years ago; if you think it will serve to 
throw any light on the subject, it is at 
your service to publish it. 

A woman brought a child to me, to 
inquire if a swelling it had in the Scro- 
tum was Hernia. I gave it as my opinion, 
it was so, she thanked me, but said she 
knew how to cure it. J asked what she 
yurposed doing to relieve the sufferer. 

ler reply was, to draw it through a 
maiden ash, which was to be effected 
by splitting a young tree in two, and 
making the child to pass through its 
separated sides, and if the sides after 
united, the child was cured ; if not, it 
was to be drawn through a second, and 
a third time was certainty of relief. 
Had it been a girl, it must have been 
passed throngh a male ash. T made vo 
further inquiry, but think it likely that 
some such experiment had been made 
with the tree on Pinley Abbey Farm, 
and there a skull of a deer was used as 
a wedge, to keep the sides of the tree 
asunder, which they neglected to re- 
move, after passing the patient through 
‘between its separated sides, but which 
surviving the violence, poured out its 
cementing fluid, and continued to live 
and grow with thisextraneous substance 
within its body, to the size described by 
the gentleman who has made the valu- 
able communication. 

T. TOOKE, Surgeon. 
Chatham, Oct. 11, 1821. For 
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VIEW TAKEN IN THE RUINS OF POMPEII. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS from the SOUTH of ITALY, 
bya recent Traveller. 
(Continued from No. 358, p. 102.) 
LETTER III. 

Naples, July 20, 1819. 
N my last I deseribed the ruins of 
Pompeii, accompanied by three 
drawings, and I now subjoin another 
view of the ruins, representing the 
house of a dealer in milk, indicated b 
the figure of a she-goat, sculptured on 
the stone. 

The allurements of pleasure, to which 
even the climate transports us, have 
not prevented me from visiting the cu- 
rious objects of nature and art dif- 
fused around Naples; 1 have already 
ascended three times to the summit of 
Vesuvius. Can you conceive that a 
wr number of Neapolitans have never 

ad the curiosity ¢o go to the mountain? 
Yet such is the fact. The sight of a 
volcano is certainly one of the most 
curious objects in the world. 

The first time that I. went with 
my friend, M. Camille Rey, we hired 
mules: but mine proved so bad, that I 
swore I would go the next time on 
foot. In a frightful road you march for 
some time by the light of torches, the 
smoke of which greatly annoys you. 
As this road is difficult, you generally 
keep behind the guide. “On both sides 


‘the mountain: 


are the vines which produce the famous 
wine called Lachryma Christi. After 
marching an hour you come to a tor- 
rent of lava about three quarters of a 
mile in breadth. The astonishment 
with which I beheld the first aspect of 
these lavas, makes me despair of giv 
ing you a satisfactory were 
them. They are huge blocks of rood 
ish stone, the surface of which is piere 
into a number of holes, a sure sign 
that it has formerly boiled out a “ 
come cold by the air. If I wish ; : 
compare the sight of a torrent of ee 
to any thing, it would be to afield 
heavy land newly ploughed, — 
each lump of earth infinitely more ~ 
gular than another, more irregulet in 
form, and twenty or thirty times = 
These pieces of lava, are in me 3 
times more than eight or ten te 
height. 

Having traversed the torrent, - 
ascended a steep rock, we — be 
the Hermitage. It is eget 
great elms; these are the last " 

we could hardly pe ' 
ceive even a few briars. A “—_ <a 
mit formerly lived in this an 
present there are two and = os 
three. I don’t know if it 1s wl ae 
son that they are accused of —_— “4 
harbingers of the brigands of her ‘eat 
You find at the hermitage, brea@, ad 
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and wine of the mountain, all articles 
for which they very humbly demand 
twice their value. However this may 
be, the stay which you make there is 
very curious: the hermitage, the church, 
the great trees which surround them, 
the whole is lighted up in a very pic- 
turesque manner, at one time by the 
light of the torches, and at another by 
the modest lamp of the hermits. 

On my first journey, we halted at this 
place. A noise was heard similar to 
that of thunder, but without its rolling. 
The guide took me by the arm and dis- 
covered to me the summit of the moun- 
tain; it wasall on fire. We quickened 
our march, still riding on the mules. 


In the course of half an hour we arrived . 


at the foot of the cone which encloses 
the crater, it is formed of lava, ashes, 
aud stones. You there abandon the 
mules, and have only three quarters 
of an hour’s walk to arrive at the sum- 
mit, The slope is rapid, the ashes and 
the stones’ give way and roll under 
your steps, and the ascent is so fatigue- 
ing, that some persons are drawn up by 
a Which the guide passes round 
eir shoulders, An irregularity of 
s nowntain makes you at first believe 
= you are near arriving, but soon the 
tas summit presents itself at a dis- 
the “ you must again recruit your 
of o - Itis generally in the midst 
. i of lava such as burst forth 
weenie’ that the travellers arrest their 
erat his lava is still hot, and as 
thon hi enerally in a perspiration, al- 
sit tc € morning wind is cold, you 
, Wn with pleasure in the crevices 


and the Feast af St. Agatha. 


HERMITAGE AT VESUVIUS, 


places they are still burning; and by 
thrusting down a piece of paper, it will 
speedily take fire. Here you generally 
boil eggs for your breakfast, a repast 
which you cannot dispense with making 
on the borders of the crater. 

The day now began to dawn: we ex- 
tinguished the torches; the march be- 
came easier, and every moment the 
mountain trembled, and threw out red 
hot stones, half dissolved, to a great 
distance. Our guide, in order to avoid 
them, made us keep to the side of the 
wind. , At length we arrived at the 
brink of the gulph. At the bottom a 
reddish matter rose up and descended 
slowly; all of a sudden it began to 
swell, a thick cloud of smoke traversed 
it and ruse up into the air, carrying 
mais with it pieces of burning lava. 
By degrees this blackish flake ex panded 
itself and mg! disappeared ; some 
stones again rolled down the abyss, 
which seemed for an instant to sus- 
pend its workings. 

I could not have seen it at a more 
favourable period. I was surprised 
with this grand effect ; which my imagi- 
nation could not have conceived. I re- 
mained there two hours; at every ten 
minutes a similar explosion took place, 

Every thing we can imagine of the 
nature of volcanos is lost at the bottom 
of the crater, which, in all the truth 
of description, seemed to be the mouth 
of hell. In the smallest works of na- 
ture, we see some utility: but what is 
there in that of avoleano? 

The summit of the mountain is se- 
veral acres in breadth, and hollowed 


of this torrent. In some into apertures in the form of a funnel, 


which 
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which frequently, by changing its figure, 
renders the description of travellers so 
very different. The largest of the pre- 
sent craters is, 1 think, one hundred 
feet deep, by three or four hundred in 
diameter. At the bottom are twoaper- 
tures, which throw up alternately, the 
one stones and ashes, the other vapour 
and rubbish. On the side towards Na- 
ples, but lower than the large crater, 
there exists one truly curious: its sides 
are perpendicular. Three feet in breadth, 
it seems to be a chimney from whence 
issues continually a burning smoke. [ 
believe that at the time of the eruptions 
of the grand crater, so far from pouring 
out its lava, it ceases altogether; but I 
could not make the experiment. 

On my second journey, which I made 
with some friends, the mountain was 
tranquil: the stones which roll without 
ceasing from the sides of the crater had 
stopped the mouth of it: I threw my- 
self amongst them and was speeilily 
followed by my companions. I expe- 
rienced some pleasure at finding myself 
above the vault, that vast furnace which, 
fifteen days previous, appeared to me so 
terrible. 

I don’t know if] havegiven youan idea 
of the form of the crater: at times it is 
stained by the finest yellow and the most 
brilliant white. The first colour pro- 
ceeds from sulphur, the odour of which 
fills al} the atmosphere around the sum- 
mit; the white is owing to different ox- 
ides formed in this laboratory of nature. 
I picked up stones variously coloured ; 
and soon after, like children, I threw 
them away to pick up others which ap- 
peared to me more curious; Salvator, 
our guide, possesses a very fine collec- 
tion of them. The habitude of seeing 
scientific men. has in some measure in- 
structed him in the mineralogy of vol- 
canos. The last time I went to Vesu- 
vius there had been formed within a 
short time, a new crater still more pro- 
found ; it threw out stones at every 
moment. I wished to make an oil 
sketch of the view before me, but it 
was entirely covered with ashes. The 
officers of a Swedish vessel being seated 
on the mountain, we shared the provi- 
sions which were to serve us for break- 
fast, and we directed our steps towards 
the edge of the crater, which had just 
made an eruption. The wind was sha 
and cold, I wished to take shelter from 
it by seating myself some feet lower 
than the brink of the crater. The ashes 
gave way under my feet; I wished to 
rest on some stones, but they were burn- 
ing. and T thonglit for an ‘instant that 
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I was about to roll down int 
M. Nouchy, secretary of M. Fe abye, 
guide, and the Swedes, itiinedieas 
made a sort of chain, and drew me - 
just in time: foran instant after th 
ttom of the crater opened and vomit 
ed a blast of ashes and burning stone, 
After walking for a long time oy 
the black ashes, sometimes 
sometimes wet, the guide conducted ys 
under a kind of natural grotto, open on 
both sides, formed by pieces of kn, 
decorated with the most brilliant eo. 
lours. The vapour which issues from 
it is so suffocating, that the first time | 
could not traverse it ; but since, by re. 
taining my respiration, I succeeded in 
the attempt. You generally breakfast 
on an elevated point, from whence you 
enjoy a panorama the most extensive 
which you can imagine: en are then 
nearly eighteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; the Gulph of Naples 
is at your feet. That city decorates the 
distant horizon; the Isles of Capri 
and Ischia, which are at its mouth, 
terminate the view on this side, instead 
of being prolonged to a distance, as on 
the other side, over the rich country 
which borders the route from Naples to 
Capua. On the east, the horizon is 
bounded by the blue summits of the 
mountains, and nearer is an immense 
valley formed by Vesuvius and Somma. 
Vesuvius seems to arise in the bosomof 
a greater volcano which, in a great 
eruption, (that, perhaps, which covered 
Pompeii), drove back to a distance 
every thing which formed its centre; 
and the circular mountain, called Som- 
ma, which surrounds Vesuvius on one 


‘of its sides, is the remainder of it. 


But there is another route more cu 
rious, perhaps, and less known: it is by 
the side of Somma. After descending 
five or six hundred feet, you find akin 
of chimney, eighty-five feet in height, 
and four or five feet in width, at the base; 
at a distance it seems to be construc 
like a swallow’s nest. It 1s only «i 
swelling of the lava; the middle of . 
is hollow, and almost entirely cylinari 
cal; under it is an aperture from vo 
the lava escapes, which runs os 
space of twelve miles towards the p me 
Under this same chimney exists : 
canal three feet high and four broad, 
regular, that it seems to be m 
the hand of man: it is entirely 
I entered it, but having no ligh's ’ 
could not penetrate far into this wa 
ture, which seemed to be a secret rv 
of the volcano. The declivity 
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some Ree eich T have already given 


Catania, 25th August, 1819. 
| have seen the famous féte of Saint 
Agatha. The whole city was illumi- 
nated with small lamps, supported by 

ramids of wood planted on each side 
Phe pavement. This uniform illu- 
mination produces a much finer effect 
han in our own country. At eight 
o'clock, the senate, composed of eight 
yr nine personages, and the president, 
went to the cathedral in a coach, which 
for its antiquity may well reckon two 
centuries. 1 shall not undertake to 
describe to you here its ludicrous form. 
Having introduced myself, with some 
dificulty, into the midst of a crowd 
of persons, who all carried wax tapers, 
Ifound myself near to the altar. After 
gveral discourses, which fatigued the 
impatient enthusiasm of those around 
me, they carried away Saint Agatha, 
whom we had not yet perceived. This 
object of the adoration of the people, 
was covered by a veil as far as the head, 
which was carefully adorned, and of the 
natural size, but looked a little distorted. 
It was decorated with diamonds, and 
all kinds of precious stones. and reclin- 
edon a massive substance which ap- 
peared to be silver. Four priests car- 
ried it on their shoulders; the cries of 
Long live St. Agatha! resounded 


through the church, illuminated like 


and the Feast of St. Agatha, 295 


that of Messina. The soldiers, ranged 
in two lines, could hardly make a pas- 
sage for it. Every one was in motion, 
and kept leaping before this statue: 
‘**Oh! how handsome she is—Oh! how 
good,” &c. were the cries which ac- 
companied it throughout the church 
and in the city. If there are idolaters, 
they are to be found, in reality, among 
the inhabitants of Catania. _ 

It was not without pain that we wit- 
nessed this mummery in the heart of 
Europe. I can assure yeu that, of all 
the religious ceremonies which I have 
seen in Italy, and above all in Sicily, 
there are very few which are dedicated 
to the Supreme Being ; it is generally 
to some saint, sometimes to the virgin, 
and very rarely to Jesus Christ, that 
these people address their vows. The 
Neapolitan soldiers laughed at this 
enthusiasm of the Sicilians; they were 
not aware that they do the same thing 
for St. Januarius, at. Naples. When the 
English call the catholics _idolaters, 
they are certainly in the right, if they 
see them only in Italy; which appears 
to be the centre of catholic superstition ; 
but travellers must perceive that in 
France the people are much more dis- 
creet in their outward demonstrations, 
and their ceremonies are much more 
imposing. A priest in France preserves 
the dignity of his character; he is not 
seen at the theatre, and above all, in 
the evening, giving his arm toa lady, 
&c. However, there are not, perhaps, 
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reater 
infidels than the higher fans of 


lalians and Sicilians.—But I have left 
ms at the entrance of the 
» ‘ley are carrying her fro 
ying her from 
hence in an enormous care drawn by 
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FETE OF SAINT AGATHA. 


twenty pair of oxen; it traverses the 
city in this manner amidst -peals of ac- 
clamations, and the féte is terminated 
by a display of fireworks ; after seeing 
which I must set out for Syracuse. D 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

K7E witnessed here on Sunday last 

a very singular phenomenon, 

of which as it nearly resembled in its 

appearance and effects, one of a similar 

kind which you described and figured 

in your Magazine, two or three years 

ago, I have taken the liberty of giving 
you a notice. 

The weather had been for four weeks 
dry and sultry, interrupted about eight 
days before by a slight thunder storm, 
the skirts of whose accompanying rain 
our village partook of, and my barome- 
ter in the morning stood at 30. 15 inches. 
About mid-day a gentle breeze from 
WSW. wafted slowly a small cloud 
along the sky, which was reinforced by 


Pathe oe 


A most violent storm of wind 
arose, and before we could obtain shelter 
the two masses had united, and whirl- 
ing into one, rolled tremendously ma- 
jestic down the hill and deluged our 
valley with rain. In crossing the hill 
the column had come into contact with 
several pools of water, and in particular 
with those lodged in the cavities of 
some abandoned quarries which had 
a opened in search of copper, and 
ae Swept up these in its course 
become tinged with the green co- 

ri of the coppery solution. In dis- 

—s itself in the valley it deposited 

. - leaves, po ape light rubbish, 
imals, st " : 

to the terror and niigllcoet of the 

F wepesonnees and the green colour of 

e torrent added to the consternation. 


Water-apout near Greenock, 








[Nov, }, 


a streaming cirrus as it proached the 


zenith, and as the populati 

turning from church shout Bollocks 
had culminated and spread a lou; ‘ 
and lurid gloom through the heave: 
Suddenly, from the N.E. in the diree 
tion of Gourock, (a small fishing vik 
lage in a bay a few miles from this) a 
pile or column of dense vapour aj. 
vanced with a whirling, whizzing noise, 
and although as yet we felt no wind 
we could hear the noise of it, which 
produced a sublime effect as it rushed 
through the woods of Ardgowan. The 
cloud in our zenith seemed rapidly 
moving in a rotatory direction to mee 
the other, and at the moment the storm 
began, presented something like this 
appearance. 


Considerahle damage has been done in 
the shrubberies and gardens, and se- 
veral houses were unroofed. In the 
evening all was quiet and still, and 
the weather has returned again to ils 
dry and serene state. A thunder-storm, 
I have since learned, occurred the same 
day, in a district not very remote from 
this on the other side of the Clyde. 
There seems very little doubt but that 
electrical agency is powerfully exert 
in such phenomena, and is indeed the 
direct cause of these accumulations, 
attractions, and violent discharges ° 
water which we call water-spouts. I 
witnessed one very similar to this > 
Barbadoes, in the year 1803, which 
conveyed large trees entire, to the dis- 
tance of 500 yards. C. 
Innerkip, near Greenock, June, —* 
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For the Monthly Mag azine. eae 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 
No. XV. 
Retrospective Ltevicw, No. 7° 

WHE last nuinber of the ietrospec- 

tive Review, appears by no means 
-aferior, either for the interest or the va- 
riety of its contents, Co any of its pre- 
decessors. In the poctical department 
it is particularly rich. The y Sigg 
papers on the poetical literature 0 
Spain, and on the early English drama, 
are here continued ; and Leonard Law- 
rence’s Arnalte and Luceuda, Daven- 

r’s King John and Matilda, and 
Colonel R. Lovelace’s Lucasta, fill up 
the measure of its poetical attractions. 

Nor are the prosaic contents less va- 
ed and inviting. Aschain’s Toxo- 
philus has almost persuaded us to con- 
vert our grey goose quill to other than 
literary purposes. Andrew Fletcher 
was a man after our own heart; and 
we have no feeling in cominon with 
that individual whose breast dces not 
slow with the fervour of a generous 
indignation at the recital of the oppres- 
sions of the English government, and 
the not less disgraceful dissentions of 
the divided Welsh, as depicted in the 
spirited article on the Gwedir History. 
Added to these, * that most perfect piece 
of ante-biography,”’ the life of Benve- 
nuto Cellini, and the prose works of 
the immortal Dryden, complete the 
contents of this most entcriaining 
Miscellany. 

Mais commenger au commencement. 
The first article is in prose; LA VITA 
DE BENVENUTO CELLINI, This dis- 
tinguished artist, the son of an archi- 
tectand engineer, and one of the court- 
musicians of the Roman Pontiff, was 
horn on All-Saint’s Day, in the first 
year of the 16th century;--at a-period 
when the irregularities of the human 
passions were only partially repressed 
by law, and the angular projections of 
individual character were not worn 
down by the infiuence of correct man- 
hers. Notwithstanding the passionate 
desire of his father that our hero should 

fcome the first flute player in tie 
world, he was, to his great deliclit, re 
leased from musical thraldom, at the 
age of thirteen, and allowed to learn 
the trade, or rather, as the business then 
Was considered, the profession* of a 


goldsmith, We regret that we are un- 
ee 


able to follow him through all the vary- 
ing scenes of his life—his trouble and 
his joy. Suiflice it that hed istinguished 
himse!f among his contemporaries, at 
the same time as an artist, a musician, 
a poet, and a soldier; and having en- 
Joyed the intimacy of popes, cardinals, 
and sovereign princes—and having ex- 
perienced the luxuries of a court, and 
the privations of a dungeon, he died at 
Paris on the 13th of February, 1570, in 
the 70th year of his age. We cannot, 
however, conclude our notice, without 
expressing our surprise, that, from the 
ante-biography of an artist, the friend 
of Michael Angelo, and Giulio Romano, 
the writer should have been either un- 
able, or unwilling to extract any anec- 
dotes relative to these, his most illus- 
trious contemporaries. 

The next article is a paper on the 
POETICAL LITERATURE OF SPAIN, 
equally remarkable for the learning, 
taste, and facility of versification, which 
so eminently distinguish its reputed 
author. <A brief analysis, such as we 
could afford, of a subject so extensive 
and so interesting as this — omitting, 
too, as of necessity we should be com- 
pelled to do, the beautiful poetical 
il!ustrations of the author’s opinions, 
would be worse than useless. Instead 
of raising the curiosity it would excite 
the disgust of the reader; and we are 
compelled, however reluctantly, refer- 
ing our readers to the original work, to 
pass on to the consideration of the next 
article. 

The third article is a review of the 
prose works and dedications of JOHN 
DRYDEN; in which the writer endea- 
yours to elevate his author above the 
established models of the days of Queen 
Anne. We do not blame this endea- 
vour, however opposed to the “ * idols 
of_our theatre,’ or in other words to 
the prejudices of our education. Dis- 
cussion is the only way by which we 
can reasonably hope to arrive at truth. 
A blind admiration of the “ deeds of 
days of old,” whether literary, scientific, 
or purely physical, is—we assert it 
without fear of contradiction—one of 
the most formidable obstacles in the 
way of improvement. Yet, although 
we admit that vizvére fortes ante Aga- 
menona—and although we are ready 
with the reviewer, to exclaim against 
the monopoly which Addison exercises, 
(to the exclusion of some writers, who 
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MONTHLY Mac. No. 360. 


784 ” 
* See Lord Bacon’s “ Novum Organum, 


ib. I. sec. 2. 
Lib. I. sec. 0 P deserve, 
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deserve, perhaps, almost an equal share 
of the public attention) we cannot so 
easily acknowledge ourselves converts 
to his opinion of Dryden’s merit.° 
However, “ quot homines, tot senten- 
tie ; and as we lay no claim to lite- 
rary infallibility, (in this respect differ- 
ing from most contemporary critics) 
we are willing to confess that, forming 
our judgment, as we have done, from 
the subjecta materia, from the extracts 
before us, we are (ceteris paribus,) far 
more likely to be in error, than a per- 
son with the author’s complete works 
upon his table. 

Article fourth, presents an account, 
with a few extracts, from “ A small 
Treatise betwixt ARNALTE AND Lv- 
CENDA;” a little tract, whose princi- 
pal, if not only merit, is its extreme 
rarity. It may perhaps be necessary 
to throw a sop to readers of all classes ; 
and the “ wandering vice-president of 
the Roxburghers’’+ (a constant reader 
by the way, and it is not improbable, 
si fame credis, a contributor to the 
Retrospective) from whose singular 
tome we made such copious extracts in 
our last supplement, will probably set 
more value by this, than by the other 
more entertaining and more popular 
articles. A few spirited lines occur, 
and only a few; and these have been 
transplanted into the pages of the Re- 
view. 

The subject of the fifth article is the 
“ SCHOLE OF SHOOTINGE,”’ a produc- 
tion of that delightful author, Roger 
Ascham ; the tutor of Queen Elizabeth 
and of Lady Jane Grey, and the friend 
of lord Burleigh, Lord Walsingham, 
and all, or nearly all, the illustrious 
characters of that interesting period. 
He was one of the first founders of a 
true English style of prose composition 
and one of the most respectable and 
useful of our scholars. He was amongst 
the first to reject the use of rN 
words and idioms ; a fashion which in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth had be- 
come very prevalent; so that the au 
thors of that day, by “ usinge straun . 
wordes, as Latine, Frenche, and Ita. 
lian, did make all the thinges | ol 
and harde.” a, eA ty 

-* But Ascham’s inind w 
too patrioti . > a 
patriotic to think that his nativ 
tongue could be improved by this ong 
a admixture of foreign indies 
or, as he expressed it, «jf you put 


excellence is well and elecant), 
characterized , elegantly 
57. 'n @ beautiful passage, p. 55, 


+ Rev. T. F. Dibdin, see his Tour, 





* His excellenc 


malyesye and sacke, redde 

white, ale and beere, and i 
pot, you shall make adrinke not an 
to be knowen nor yet holsome for th 
bodye.”* As a scholar he was tina 
learned, and laborious; attached 
literature from his earliest yeary 
pursuing it with honour to himself, ay4 
with benefit to posterity, to the termi 
nation of his life. 

There are many books, both in prow 
and poetry, which cannot be consitered 
as worth reprinting, but which ye 
contain much that is worth preserva. 
tion, which are not likely to be read, 
but the reading of which would be very 
profitable. Of this class—a class in a 
particular manner deserving the atten. 
tion of a Retrospective Reviewer, whom 
we would have 





Apis matine 
More modoque 
Grata carpentem Thyma per laborem 

Plurimum. 


is the TRAGEDY OF KING JOHN AND 
MATILDA. This poem is characterized 
as having its absurdities, and perhaps 
more than usual share of wildness, and 
uncouthness ; but passages and scenes 
occur, which the Reviewer has been 
careful to extract, of great beauty; 
passages well worthy the attention of 
the reader. It is stated in the dedica- 
tion to have passed the stage with ge- 
neral applause, though, as Andrew 
Pennycuicke, the publisher, states, 
does not appear in its ancient and full 
glory ; a piece of information for whieh 
the Reviewer gives him implicit credit, 
and he deserves it, for in truth the 
text is exceedingly corrupt. The Re- 
viewer has hazarded a few emendations, 
and expresses his opinion that several 
defects observable in the metre, are (0 
be ascribed to the said Andrew, #0 
not to the author. ;, 
The seventh, one of the finest art 
cles in the present number, !s ai at: 
count of the political works of ANDREW 
FLETCHER. We have heard it attr 
buted to Hazlitt; but we think "% 
though quite as forcible, yet more me 
derate and (adsit invidia) more scholar- 
likeand gentlemanly, than that popular 
author’s usual style of writing. | Be he, 
however, who he will, it is quite ev" 
dent,as sturdy old Samuel Johnson ¥ 
to say, that “ the dog is a whig;’ % 
at all events, that he is no tory. —— 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, M.P. for the 
county of Lothian, was 4 steady ‘et 
ardent rather than a discreet patti?’ 
He was a steady assertor of the = 
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-o¢ of the people: and as he believed 
aa openly asserted that ambition was 
natural to princes, and that princes 
should have no power but that of doing 
good, The same principle led him to 
oppose kin Charles, invade king 
James, and object to the giving of so 
much power to king William the third, 
under whom, though one of those illus- 
trious refugees who concerted the glori- 
ous revolution of — he would — 
serve. Fletcher used to say, wit 
Cromwell and Milton, that the trap- 
pings of a monarchy and a great aris- 
tocracy would patch up a very clever 
little republic. Being in company oue 
day with the witty Dr. Pitcairn, — 
conversation turned upon a person 0 
learning, whose history was not dis- 
tinctly known, “1 know the man 
well,” said Fletcher, ‘he was here- 
ditary Professor of Divinity at Ham- 
burgh.” ‘* Hereditary Professor,” 
said Pitcairn, with a laugh of astonish- 
ment and derision; ‘* yes, Doctor,” 
replied Fletcher ; * hereditary professor 
of Divinity; what think you of an he- 
reditary king 2”? ‘This anecdote exhi- 
bits the character of the man to a hair ; 
acharacter which he supports through 
the whole of his works. 

We have said so much of the preced- 
ing articles,that we have hardly left our- 
selves room tonotice the three remain- 
ing papers in this number. The Lvu- 
casTA of that elegant and accomplished 
a ree Richard Lovelace, 
parts 1. and 2, form the subject of the 
eighth article, The hisaee at his mis- 
ae of his melancholy end, 
are well Known to every one conversant 
in the poetical woes 4 of the times ; 
but the Reviewer indulges the pleasin 
hope that theaccurate Anthony a Wood, 
we exaggerated his rues. ; 

: some measure misinformed. 
For his reasons, which appear to us 
conclusive, we must refer our readers 
to the article itself, page 118 in note. 

The ninth article is an account of the 
celebrated History of the Gwedir Family 
by Sir John Wynn, (and not Wynne, 
as erroneously spelt ;) “ a gentleman,”’ 
po ~ on opting some of his 
nee ords, “to whom his country is 
sr hah ade nti 

reof, 
2 carefully raketh out of the ashes of 
coppyin . ie, quoting, and 
ens te oO his great chardge, all the 
sat records he can comeby.” This 
~~ one of the best written, and 
interesting articles in the present 


number ; and, unless we greatly mis- 
take, we recognize in it the classic hand 
of a favourite contributor. If our con- 
jJecture be right, its greatest praise will 
be to say, that it is little, if at all, in- 
ferior to his admired Excursion in the 
Monthly Magazine. We abstain from 
any analysis of its soul-stirring con- 
tents, not only on account of the great 
length to which this notice has already 
been extended, but because the paper 
before us should be read as a whole, 
and any abridgement, or the omission 
of any part of it, would be an injury 
to the author. 

The only remaining article, is, as we 
have already noticed, a continuation 
of the series of Essays upon the English 
Drama. The author under considera- 
tion in this number, is that “ pure, ele- 
mental wit,’ the wild and eccentric 
Christopher Marlow. The Reviewer 
has successfully vindicated his memory 
from the charges of atheism and blas- 

hemy; but it cannot be denied that 
1e was, at the least, an immoral and a 
vicious man. But it is of his literary 
character alone, that we wish here to 
speak ; and without doubt, his was the 
reatest name on the theatrical roll, 
Can Shakespeare. The extracts from 
his dramatic works fully justify this 
encomium; and perhaps were we to 
select any two scenes as more poetical 
and more beautiful than the rest, our 
choice would fall upon that from Ed- 
ward the Second, at p. 162, and that 
from Faustus, at p. 169. 

In conclusion, we have to repeat 
our sincere commendation, both of the 
design and execution of this work, and 
with great confidence recommend it to 
our readers. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
_ SIR 

N article selected from the North 
American Review, inserted in 
your last number, and entitled, “ Obser- 
vations on English Universities,”* is cal- 
culated to mislead your readers: you 
will therefore have the goodness to make 
use of the following observations in 

any way you think proper. 

It cannot be denied that some of its 
strictures apply themselves to the uni- 
versity of Oxford; for there men are 
elected to fellowships and scholarships, 
solely because they are natives of cer- 
tain counties, and have been educated 
at certain schools. The writer of this 
wishes it therefore particularly to be 


undertood that the University of Cam- 
bridge 
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versity of Oxford, more than what has 
been said, he knows not, and he pro- 
fesses to know not any thing. Perhaps 
it is not wonderful that some of the 
representations of the N. A. Review, 
are incorrect: for they preface their 
offensive (if they may be termed so) 
remarks, by saying, “if with a limited 
acquaintance we have aright to. judge of 
the subject.” Without questiouing their 
attainments it will be allowed that in 
the present instance they have been 
mistaken : and doubtless they would be 
the first when opportunity might offer 
to correct their mistakes. Now first, 
with respect to King’s College, Cain- 
bridge; it is said if boys can be put on 
the foundation at one of the great 
schools at Eton, &c. he becomes a scho- 
lar and fellow of certain colleges. Now 
at Eton, it is the head hoy, as he is 
called, of the first form, who is elected: 
and let it be asked, is there no difficulty 
to attain that proud distinction amongs* 
such an assemblage as the scholars of 
Eton? The youth who thus distin- 
guishes himself gives a positive proof of 
the strength of his mind and the stabi- 
lity of his habits: his attainments at 
the present are of the superior order, 
and there can be no doubt but the buds 
of promise will expand and ripen into 
maturity. It may, therefore, be asserted, 
in direct opposition to the ingenious 
author of Espriella’s letters, that in every 
step of his progress he enjoys patronage 
because he deserves or because he ha: 
deserved it. In America, from una- 
voidable causes, classical literature has 
not been much attended to: the speci- 
mens transmitted to the mother countr 
evince that vigour of intellect (unac- 
companied however, by ease or elegance) 
the certain forerunner of future excel- 
lence. The difficulties which successful 
candidates have experienced, may not 
therefore be appreciated: it is stil] to 
be hoped that these considerat ions, con- 
nected with the expenses which every 
student necessarily incurs, will shew 
that the advantages derived are only an 
equitable recompense. In most of’ the 
colleges of Cambridge, the fellowships 
are restricted to certain counties: bnt 
it is to be recollected that no man can 
be chosen unless his ‘attainments be at 
found’ Teketable. standard ‘an 
shut out, he dante “or iy hed 
ment, his very ed . tio ee 
for him a respect le ull procure 
respectable subsistence, both 


Mr. Watson on Canal Levels. 


bridge is here alluded to: of the Uni-- 
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in the University and outof it, The 
are many at the present moment “ 
move in the higher circles of life “ 
pce apr tome a eng claim upon the 
ublic from their havi iv 
feneiee scholastic ena oe 
. - . f 
university statutes permit none excor 
professional men to derive benefit from 
feliowships: they are therefore actiye'y 
engaged in the sublimest and most ys. 
ful duties of life: the fact of ther 
possessing fellowships, generally (as 
it ought to do) gives a fresh stimulus 
to their exertions. The last particular 
which will be noticed is the complaint 
made, that “ as scon as a few years ex. 
perience have weil qualified an indi. 
vidual as an_ insiructor. he is likely 
to be called away to a living.” This 
observation has certainly been made 
through ignorance of the scope and in- 
tention of university iustruction. Nei- 
ther of our universities is a school in 
which the experience (which is here 
meant) of the lecturer is wanted, He 
has not to contend with the different 
dispositions and abilities of his pupils, 
and laboriously to instil into their 
minds the elementary branches of sci- 
ence. ‘The patient and laborious oc- 
cupation of the unfortunate pedagogue, 
who breathes dry rules into heedless 
ears, is never expected in a college 
tutor. College lectures are, generally 
speaking, examinations : examinations 
too, of the most rigorous kind: the 
tutor proposes to his pupils what is to 
be read : ata subsequent period he pro- 
nounces the enunciation ; the steps of 
the profession, and the demonstrationare 
then written or repeated from memory. 
The minds of his pupils have been al- 
ready formed; it is true that very 
seldom some of the more difficult steps 
may have baffled their skill : the lecturer 
of course, after the others have retired, 
is happy to explain it. ; 

I cannot conclude these observations 
without expressing the gratification | 
have felt in the perusal of the paper 
question; it is the production of a It 
beral and manly mind ; and although 
some of its notions are untenable. 
breathes that candour of disposition 
ever accompanying genuine talent. 

CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

oo 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magauné 
SiR, , 

N the valuable table on canal leve 

in your Number for August, I see 
that the height of the Avon at 


Bristol. 
is 
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is given exactly the same ee for 
high water in the Mersey @ ape 
1 should feel particularly ob igec tu 
Mr. Galton, if he would state whether 
those heights are made out from the 
actual rise and fall of the canals that 
connect those rivers, or are they only 
assumed to be the same. 

The Arun and Wey Canal appears to 
oier the means of connecting the canal 
levels with the sea on the southern 
coast; but I have not been able to find 
anv information on the rises and falls 
on that line of canal, except that the 
Wey at Guildford Bridge 1s 863* feet 
above the Thames at Ham Haw. Are 
any of your readers in possession of the 
rise and fall from Guildford to the sea 
in Arundel Bay ? W. WATSON. 

Dorset Street, Sept. 1821. 

sosusipiene 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N Professor Buckland’s eloquent 
inaugural lecture, read at Oxford, 

in May, 1819, on the connection of 
geology with our religious principles, 
aud which ouly lately came into my 
hands, I find a passage that, with all 
due difference to such high authority, 
I caunot give my assent to, especially 
as to me it appears that the expression 
nilitates against the traditions of Moses, 
without sufficient grounds or any ne- 
cessity whatever. 

It is as follows: “ We find the pri- 
mitive rocks ou the greater portion of 
the earth’s surface (that is rocks which 
contain no remains of anima! or vege- 
table life, or fragments of other rocks) 
covered by an accumulation of deriva- 
tive or secondary strata, the great per- 
pendicular thickness of which cannot 
be estimated at less than two miles. 

* These strata do not appear to have 
been deposited hastily and suddenly ; 
on the contrary the phenomena atten- 
dant on them are such as prove that 
their formation was slow and gradual ; 
going on during successive periods of 
tranquillity and great disturbance, and 
heing in some cases entirely produced 
trom the destruction of more ancient 
ee had been consolidated and 
= ache — up by violent convulsions, 
aan ne to the deposition of these 
which are ern and secondary strata, 
derived fy sometimes in great measure 

‘om their exuvize.”’ 
al yo opinion is afterwards endea- 
0 be su pported on the authority 





* Rees’s Cyclopedia, article canal. 


of the hypothesis of Bishop Horsley, 
who chooses to suppose that the days of 
the Mosaic creation are not to be Strictly 
construed as employing the same length 
of time which is at present occupied 
by a single rotation of our globe, but 
periods of much longer extent; and 
also on another. hypothesis. which sup- 
poses the word beginning, as applied by 
Moses in the first book of Genesis, to 
express an undefined period of time, 
which was antecedent to the last great 
change that affected the surface of the 
earth, and to the creation of its present 
animal and vegetable inhabitants ; dur- 
ing which period, a long series of ope- 
rations and revolutions may have been 
going on. 

Now, it appears to me, that neither 
of these hypotheses is necessary to 
account for what is related by Moses, 
and still within the reach of discovery. 

It will be recollected, perhaps, that 
in my Essay on the undoubted marks 
of the Noatic flood having been uni- 
versal, published in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine for the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1815, 1 founded 
my observations on the very evident 
traces of that destructive inundation 
which every where at this day present 
themselves to our enquiring eyes, not- 
withstanding the veil which vegetation 
has extended over the bounds of the 
earth’s surface; and that I rested my 
conviction of the event not only on the 
present appearance of the surface, and 
the internal as well as external altera- 
tion which must have been effected by 
the action and re-action of the tides: 
but on the exactly similar consequences 
which would ensue were this planet to 
be again submerged by his decree who 
created the original material out of 
which it was formed. Now, as I firmly 
believe that the whole of the universe, 


both dense and fluid, composed of mat- 


ter, owes its origin. to chemical laws 
which the great architect has thought 
fit to impose on it for his own wise 
and inscrutable purposes, so I can see 
nothing improbable in his having pro- 
duced by his irresistible fiat in ANY 
given space of time, (such as he has 
allowed us to measure our short exist- 
euce by) any number of worlds: much 
less that he should have recomposed our 
globe by that*word, which was God, 
even instantaneously—for the measure- 
ment of periodscould only be necessary 
to make us comprehend its duration, 
not to its primordial existence; and I 
trust I shall be justified in saying we 

° ought 
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ought to give implicit credit to the 
whole of the revelation by Moses; for 
to disbelieve any part would be to les- 
sen the value of all; and to those 
whose reason compels them to admit 
the omnipotence of the Creator, it ap- 
pears quite rational. ; 

Allow me therefore to proceed, with 
all due deference to other men’s opi- 
nions, to give my motives for this be- 
lief; and as I founded my conviction 
of the universality of the Noatic de- 
luge on the evidence of vision, so I 
think, by analogy, to be able to make 
the process of the creation of the world, 
and even its inhabitants, correspond 
with all that tradition teaches. 

To commence then with this earthly 
planet itself. I presume even our pre- 
sent very imperfect knowledge of its 
constituent parts (which only extends 
to its upper surface) is quite sufficient 
to convince us that the whole operation 
of its consolidation might have been, in 
the order of nature, effected in a very 
short space of time—for the areolite 
would of itself teach us that lesson ; 
but we have all of us seen that the 
slightest species of crystallization, 
freezing is always a rapid process from 
fluid to solid matter, and only more or 
less so as the productive or creative 
means are more accommodated to the 
effect, and what high mechanical power 
these crystals acquire in their progress, 
so as to be able to divide the most com- 
pact bodies. We have also beheld, and 
all know how the crystals of salts and 
alum are produced and re-produced, 
by their chemical association with hot 
water; and the instantaneous effect of 
compressed air, of gunpowder, electri- 
city, galvanic gas, and magnetism are 
ready to obey even our calls with all 
their terrible effects. Can we then for 
a moment doubt that there are laws 
in Nature, (mercifully, perhaps, hi- 
therto withheld from our inquisition, 
to be communicated possibly hereafter, 
for any thing we know) whereby inert 
nature (if such be) can not only be 
made to re-construct other forms from 
its own integral paits, but solid masses 
be created from uid or vaporous exha- 
lations—and even portions of the atmo- 
sphere itself, be fused, as iron is, and 
rendered perfectly and permanently 
solid—for almost continually we be- 
hold it already in our chemical labora- 
tories; and always when it hails. in 
the great laboratory of the universe 

Now that this planet on which we 
move, and live, and think, is sltogether 
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a work of concretion and ¢ _ 

it will not be difficult ae 
analysis; and if any one species J 
crystallization of aregular construein 

can any day be made apparent to the 
simplest understanding, and that after. 
wards be shewn to assume a compacted 
solid, stratified body, whose fracture is 
by mechanical laws determined, as jy 
ice, hail, and other crystals, where a 
concrete, irregular mass, is to outward 
appearance exhibited ; but which, were 
we able to examine them closely, would 
be seen to spring from very decided 
molicular forms. Not to goany further, 
I think no one can safely deny that by 
the operation of similar and even more 
sudden causes, every part of our solid 
globe might have been evolved and 
compacied—and that out of a chaos or 
the matter of a decomposed sphere, (for 
Nature probably annihilates nothing) 
set in motion by the Omnipotent, and 
by the agency of cohesion, attraction, 
and affinity (which we already know 
his will has destined to be in operation 
here) such a world as ours (or sucha 
universe as that of which it forms only 
a part) might very well be constructed 
and come forth in all its finished beauty, 
instantaneously, if that had been neces- 
sary; or, as expeditiously as a cannon 
is cast in our petty founderies, when 
the metal is previously prepared. 

And here it will not be amiss, per 
haps, to enquire generally what are the 
probable constituent parts of our world 
—when I think we shall agree that all 
its solid contents subsist by the laws of 
expansion, compression, crystallization, 
conglomeration, attraction, cohesiot, 
and gravity, in which the great and 
mysterious power of magnetism an 
electricity come into action, and per 
haps opposition ; and that steam, ¢* 
pansive and acidulous gases, {rom 
combined vapours, (and many other 
causes still prohibited to our enquiries 
have been all employed in the tremer 
dous operation, the very soun 
which no human organs could bear, 
nor any man see and live; yet “" 
termination was probably like the 
clearing up of a thunder-storm, har- 
mony, beauty and utility united—Ant 
whose end may, as our great poet ~ 
presses it, be “ to dissolve and like : 
baseless fabric of a vision, leave 00 
wreck behind.” 

Let us then commence with the owl 
mination of what are called primi | 
rocks. The cohesion of attraction A 
pears to have been their origin, 4 on 








)821.| 

we in areolites which are composed of 
an aggregate of materials, and feldspar, 
init and quartz, may have rushed to- 
wards each other with vehement affec- 
tio—the iron of the feltspar being 
magnetic, perhaps : and all, I believe, 
which our geologists have called pri- 
mitive rocks, are composed of more or 


| Jess of these properties, viz. earth, silex, 


and mica, which may be argil in a pure 
state, and are only softer than granite, 
as they have less quartz, or silex to 
compact them. 

So in the porphyry rock, found hear 
granite, at Redruth, in Cornwall, we see 
the major part was once ferrugenous- 
clay, while perfect crystals of pure 
quartz with both terminations, and no 
elongated limb, float, as it were, 
throughout the mass, being by that 
clay intercepted, and incapable of 
reaching the atmosphere of each others 
attraction. 

Again, in mica slate, the mica pre- 
rails so abundantly that its crystals are 
all torn up and decomposed ; and the 
earthy matter is so deficient, that sepa- 
rate garnets lay loose in the mass, as 
in the mellalites of volcanic tufa at 
Pompeii. 

Gniess also betrays the like effect of 
instantaneous attraction; and green- 
stone, and serpentine, having most part 
earth, are weakest in point of solidity, 
the cohesion being less compact on ac- 
count of the materials possessing less 
of the silicious humour to unite them. 
_ The water found hermetically sealed 
in crystals af quartz, also seems to in- 
dicate a hasty formation, otherwise it 
would have been evaporated. 

And that granite is also stratified has 
been ascertained partially, and its stra- 
tification may probably resemble that 
car stratification on the sulphur 
~ 0 chalk pits, or that-of wavellite, 
both of which must have been almost 
tustantaneous, 

“a xa ene rocks, among which 
rt : ph ey wey and Grawacke 
m8 wae better perhaps 
es tr Ase. the primitive, also 
rapid chemical formation, if 
Well considered. 
her roceed we now to limestone ; and 
fre we shall see not only regular stra- 
ification, which belongs to all 
lized Sash ngs to all crysta- 
in taoten ut that of rhombic- fracture 
7. “tee me ny For every mountain 
or vy he that I have seen exposed 
.W in its interior, exhibits on the 
ection its crystalline origi be 
teen in the ‘origin, as may 
vast quarries on the Avon, 
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near Bristol ; where their general forms 
still, after all the destruction the flood 
has brought on their apexes, are exhi- 
bited, and all their broken parts, when 
disintegrated by art, resemble precisely 
fractured pieces of the calcareous rhom- 
bic-spar, by which they are compacted ; 
and the excess of which forms veins, 
or dykes, when given or thrust out at 
their consolidation in the moment of 
crystallizing — so that the infiltrating 
sparry or calcareous humour rushing 
forwards, when it found no earthy body 
to imbibe it, as in the hollows or swal- 
lowits* which air had formed in the 
mass of mud, assumed there its native 
form or molecule, and lined them with 
those crystals so constantly appearing 
in cavities ; but when they only found 
a fissure, if the calcareous crystalline 
matter was abundant, they united from 
each of its sides, and fitting closely to 
each other by those laws that gave them 
a decided form, they then composed a 
sort of solid alabaster. 

These veins or dykes of calcareous 
liquid matter, were probably transfixed, 
like ice on the northern ocean, or alu- 
minous crystals on cooling. And if 
we find some limestone in which it is 
dificult to discover the rhomboidal 
fracture or particles, it is, I apprehend, 
because they are loaded with aggregates 
of shells, corals, and zoophytes, which 
interrupt the lines and portions into 
which they would otherwise divide 
themselves, aud which we may witness 
even in clear calcareous spar, when it 
has been obliged by its own law of de- 
position, to surround feathered strontian 
or other radiating bodies. 

As remarkable an effect is also seen 
in quartz crystals, infiltrated through 
ocherous clay, whose superabundance 
when liberated from the porous body 
would have formed the usual beautiful 
groups, had they not been entangled in 
the amorphous or spiculous surface of 
the clays or marls, through which they 
distilled, and in its desiccation were 
impressed from; which proves in both 
instances, that strontian was formed 
and crystallized before the arrival of 
the quartz or calcareous spar, as speci- 
mens which I possess, will evince, no 
less than the spicula of iron or manga- 
nese so frequently faind in them. 

Thus to all these beds of limestone, 
made up as we see, of coarse earthy 

* So called from their receiving the 
drainings of limestone hills, during sum- 
mer, and everflowing in winter. 
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matter, combined with sand or argil, 
and the humour of the calcareous spar, 
we may, without extravagance, accord 
the power of almost instantaneous for- 
mation; and we even know, by the ex- 
perience of latter chemists, these trans- 
formations have been by them effected.* 
And I trust, from the integral molecule 
of the smallest crystal of this spar to 
the mass of a mountain range, it is 
probable the whole obeyed one law, 
and that the strata of limestone hills 
are only the effects of original fracture 
and decay,as wetrace the same appear- 
ances in weather-heaten specimens of 
large crystals externally attached to 
them. 

Of the inclined order, including shale 
or slate, and grit and sandstone. We 
see also that rhombic forms (produced 
by the laminze whose laws of deposition 
are stratific and terminations angular) 
are evident on careful inspection, and 
in rhombic-slate, so called from its de- 
cided analogy to calcareous rhombic 
spar, quite decided. We can see they 
are limited to a certain angle in their 
opposite lines of deposition. The coal 
measures also have all, though less 
apparent, a laminous conformation, 
whether in the pennant, composed of 
sand, and particles of carbon or shaly, 
or of trap texture, and the coal itself is 
in all great beds laminous, and only 
with a fracture that shews it had ecrys- 
tallized under great pressure—yet still 
the law is simple; a dual motion, in- 
variable throughout, tending each way 
to what, at its formation, was probably 
the centre of gravity towards the ori- 
ginal nucleus of the earth. 

Of the third class, or secondary rocks, 
as some have denominated them, that 
are termed horizontal, who has any 
doubt that dyes, whether blue or white, 
have been constructed by the erystali- 
zation of the shelly or sparry matter 
it had absorbed in a state of muddy 
meter Be pole diy 
saine , nd operation as well 
as forest marble. We ean discover 
the crystals in our own red sand stone 
in the canal (first pointed out to me by 
my friend Dr. Fox) enormous they 
but distinet for so e , 
be ied ube flerctth 
sort of dispositio * “sre 1 ager 
as sposition to obey the general 

€ . 

Rock-salt is indi 

and its fracture, 


are, 
arse a erystaliza- 


sputably thus formed 
both ways, evidently 








* See Mr. Hatchet’s experiments. 
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laminous like the calcareous spars and 
although the oolites but partially adit 
of our viewing them in the form of even 
decomposed crystals, still less the cor. 
brash. ‘They have doubtless been de. 
tached from a like formation ; and in 
the mode in which chalk has deprived 
silex of the power to assume the crys. 
talline form in its beds, We see, in ny 
humble opinion, that flint is only quartz 
neutralized by chalk, if I may bealloy. 
ed the expression: for when passing 
the globule of chalk, they find their 
way into the cavernous parts of the 
flint, caused by the expansion of air: 
they then line the surface with regular 
hexhedral crystals, just as quartz or 
pure silex does when after infiltration 
it escapes from ocherous clay or lime- 
stone, and forms itself freely and spon- 
taneously in its cavities ; as we witness 
continually in the potatoe stone of 
King’s Weston, the origin of which 
doubtless were bubbles in the mass of 
sand stone that lines the coast, whose 
hollows, giving free veut to the infil- 
trating quartous humour with which it 
was saturated, thereby occasioned a 
silecious rind, as it were, to be formed 
round these cavities, some of which are 
more solidified than others, and thence 
resemble agates when fractured, espe- 
cially when they have been accompa. 
nied by calces of iron, as in those of 
Barrington Coombe, near Langford, iu 
Somersetshire; and these, where the 
coast is beaten down by winter storms, 
being infinitely harder than the sand 
stone, their matrix, as the pieces are 
rolled, become detached from tt, and 
remain on the beach like hollow bal, 
where they acquire sometimes @ smooth 
surface, as polished as boldered pebbies, 
resembling much in form the potatoe, 
whence its name. But to return 
this digression, we may. I think, afi 
that, except in the divisions of marie 
and clays found in the intervals ¢ 
limestone, in some places, and whic! 
doubtless were the result of —— 
argillaceous matter, placed out — 
influence of all the cementary - “ 
for the purpose of dispersing oF he id 
ing the springs that flow from t il 
face through the flaws ol pain 
hills, (so that no where that nece® “ 
element, the vital principle of the ea - 
should be wanting) all other substan 


s° 
seem to be the work decidedly “iy a 
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. + Jog of magnetism ; and although 
es deny that fire, whether ge- 
nerated by the action of sulphur, bi- 
tumen and nitre, may have been actu- 
ally employed in the formation of our 
globe, in iividing and disrupting the 
different strata when formed ; yet that 
affords no solid objection to the rapid 
construction of these vast bodies by 
chemical laws, ordained by the will of 
the Creator; and which in part we 
have been allowed to discover in all 
fulminating powders, as well as gun- 
powder, and this alone should check 
our scepticism on the head of time being 
necessary to the production of what to 
our ignorance seems great effects, even 
when produced by that eterna] and ce- 
lestial being to whom time, as we un- 
derstand it, may be as nothing! For 
man, therefore, to surmise that because 
the Almighty Creator has willed both 
him and all living things to be des- 
tined to a slow growth, encreasing till 
a period determined, and by means of 
a pabulum which has been provided for 
all created living things, that therefore 
the frame work and nice adjustment of 
our planetary system, must also have 
been produced by a slower progress than 
the revelation of the holy scriptures 
warrants, argues, I cannot but think, 
great want of observation of tlie visible 
powers of nature, or great impiety to 
nature’sGod. And while I see no uti- 
lity in such conjectures, 1 cannot but 
apprehend the greatest evil from their 
adoption by high authorities ; for if we 
dispute for a moment the veracity of 
the sacred communication to mankind, 
through Moses, on such grounds we 
may easily glide into doubts of the re- 
Velation of God’s will, through the 
records of our Redeemer, and so fall 


‘into that unhappy state of mind which 


tends to make man of all-creatures the 
most miserable—a state of wretched 
Wiiversal scepticism, which makes his 
reason a curse, for which science has 
no remedy—discovery no consolation, 
which makes society a terror to him, 
and him a terror to society ; palls even 
the pleasure of existence, and ulti- 
mately leaves its prowd victim nothing 
to repose on but the apathy of a Hume 
Pi rage of a Voltaire, or the misan- 
of te of the soédisant philosopher 
> tytn  - G, CUMBERLAND. 
FS. In what I have here written, I 
Wselaim any intention of imputing im- 
ay Motives tothe amiable, but per- 
TR foo candid author of the lecture, 
ONTHLY Mag. No, 360. 


my sole object being to correct what-I 
conceive to be a dangerous concession; 


* i 
For the Monthly. Magazine. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES and DIs- 
COVERIES of M. L. DELATOUR, Na- 
turalist to the Frenoh king, in India. 
Extracted from a Letter; dated Cot- 
talam, June 18, 1820. | | 
HAVE been near three months tra- 
versing the south of the Peninsula. 
Among other parts, I visite] the king- 
dom of Tanjore, where the lands are 
rich from cultivation and from the ferti- 
lizing inundations of the river Colram. 
It is one of the most preductive coun- 
tries in thejpeninsula, and well peopled ; 
the villages stand thick and are of con- 
siderable extent; the bazars or mar- 
kets are well supplied, and the people 
live pretty much at their ease. The 
principal article for exportation is rice, 
wherewith they supply the Isle of Cey- 
lon and the markets of Pondicherry and 
Madras; they export it also to the 
Isles of France and Bourbon ; the ports 
are Karikal, Nagoor and Trinquebar. 
The English resident, Celonel Black- 
burn, presented me to the rajah, who 
gave me a kind reception. The edu- 
cation of this prince was superin- 
tended by an European; much of his 
time is devoted to scientific studies, 
especially chemistry and mechanics. 
From Tanjore 1 repaired into the 
country of Tondimene, a wild territory 
covered with wood and waste ground ; 
I spent some time in it. It is perhaps 
the only region in India subject to Bri- 
tish influence, where the chief has no 
tribute to pay, and retains the govern- 
ment of his territory in a kind of inde- 
pendence, The resident of Tanjore has 
a superintending power, but it is rarely 
shewn or exerted, as this little sove- 


_ reign is not rich, nor is his country well 


led. 
Porantiy the inhabitants were ad- 


dicted to robbing and pillaging, and 
the name coleris, whereby they are 
known, signifies robbers in their lan- 
uage. The young rajah, to whom I 
had a’ recommendation from Colonel 
Blackburn , and who received me very 

raciously, has put a stop to those pre- 
disaby practices, so that travelling is 
no longer dangerous ; it is well, hew- 
ever,{to be armed and on one’s guard. Fn 


this country I added to my collections 
a number of new articles in zoology 


and botany. 
At length I visited the district of 


2Q Madura, 
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Madura, interesting from its fine monu- 
ments of antiquity, and from its plan- 
tations of the cotton tree. Thence I 
proceeded to the heights of Cottolam, 
.which forin a part of the Gattes or Gauts. 
These heights, which lie about forty 
miles NNW. from Cape Comorin, en- 
joy ashare of the productions of the 
two coasts of Malabar and Coromandel ; 
they feel also the influence of the two 
monsoons ; the soil is very rich, watered 
and refreshed a great part of the year 
by mists and small showers; hence it 
yields vegetables in considerable quan- 
tities and the greatest varieties ; nume- 
rous brooks that often present beautiful 
cascades are to be seen in all directions. 

In my passage over these mountains, 
I noticed several kinds of trees of large 
dimensions, that would be useful in 
building-fimber and joiners’ work, also 
certain others with wood valuable from 
its beauty, or bearing excellent fruits 
and productions. As these would be a 
capital acquisition for our colonies, I 
exerted my utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure some live plants, for but a small 


‘number had ripe grains or seeds, and 


experience has shewn that seeds do not 
always afford sufficient means for pro- 
moting propagation. 

I scarcely could flatter myself with 
the hopes of succeeding; the country 
was mountainous, uninhabited and des- 
titute of roads, it abounded also in ty- 
gers and bears; but surpassing my hopes, 
I have secured. more than a hundred 
and fifty young plants in vessels filled 
with earth, to be sent to Pondicherry. 
They include forty-four species, of 
which more than thirty are of large 
trees, most of them unknown in 
Europe ; this collection, therefore, will 
be interesting for science as well as for 
commodities to be manufactured. 

Among other live plants and shoots 
of trees, are the following: Dalbergia 
lanceolaria, to which the Cingalese, or 
natives of Ceylon, have given the name 
of NudowGaha; its wood takes the polish 
of ivory, and is hardly to be matched 
for beauty. Rottera Hecitte, ashaah 
producing fruits from which a fine 
orange colour is extracted. Valeria In- 
dice, a tree which supplies a resinous 
matter resembling gum copal. Olden- 
landia Umbellata, an herbaceous plant. 
Its roots supply the beautiful red colour 
with which the 
Also grains or seeds of the tallipot, a 
magnificent species of the palm tree : 
the diospyros ebenaster, ebony ; another 
species of the diospyros with a magnifi- 


Indians dye their stuffs, -M 
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cent wood, veined black and wh; : 
known at Ceylon by the vi ~ ms 
minder ; also several species of _ 
Among the trees of this last genus, | 
have distinguished one, which, in ali 

tion to its thorns, two inches in haory 
is armed with others shaped like cay, 
claws. Its branches spread horigoy 
tally; it would be easy to construe 
with them, in cultivated lands, a fo. 
midable defence against men and ay. 
mals; they would, indeed, form a 
adequate “aepeamaiesig a thick set hedge 
against the savage tribes, in colonies 
planted among them. The most satis. 
factory accounts have been received re. 
specting the collections forwarded to 
the isle of Bourbon. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N your excellent Magazine of July 

@ last, page 513, your correspondent 
S.W. gives instructions to renovate 
decayed apple trees: at the same time 
he remarks, very properly, that most of 
us know but very little of trees, and 
that a neighbour of his had destroyed 
many of his from endeavouring to cure 
them improperly. I, and many more, 
would be very much obliged to S. W. 
to give us more plain instruction. In 
clearing away all the outward bark, | 
fear the danger is, that we should go 
too deep. Must we scrape the trees till 
the white bark appears, or must we 
only take off the moss, and the scales, 
and grey fungus bark, that our treesare 
much covered with, ags | tlie brown 
only? The information, what are the 
best sort of tools that can be used in 
the business, would be very welcome. 
Henry S. MITCHELL. 

Shaddon, Sept. 1821. 


—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Dr. JENNER’S CIRCULAR fo the Profes- 
sion ; pointing out the causes of those 
affections which have occasionally 
followed Vaccinia and Variola, known 
by the term Varioloids. 
| pagrewrgie~ by that you are conver- 
sant with the practice of vaccme 
inoculation, according to the instruc 
tions which I have formerly publish . 
and that you may have seen, in aa 
tion to my general observations, those 
which I have since mee Loe ogg 
gated, respecting the “ Varie 
sdthestions of “ihe Vaccine Pustalle 
occasioned by an herpetic and othe 


eruptive states of the skin,” I take the 


- . : ed. 
liberty of requesting to be informe 
whether the observations ee 
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ractice coincide with mine? 
nr say, whether the vaccine 
vesicles, under these contingent cir- 
cumstances, g0 through their course 
with the same regularity as when the 
skin is free from diseases of this de- 
scription ? 
“ae Whether, on the other 
hand, such individuals are more liable 
to resist the legitimate action of vaccine 
lymph when inserted into the arms, 
than those who are free from such 
eruptive affections ? ; 

Thirdly, Whether you have met with 
cases of small-pox, or what has been 
termed the varioloid disease, after vac- 
cination; and if so, whether in such 
cases you ascertained those deviations 
at the time of vaccination in the pro- 
gress of the pustules on the arms, which 
I have described as liable to take place 
when the skin is affected with herpetie 
and other eruptions ? 

As you may not have the paper be- 
fore you to which I here allude, nor the 
short series which followed it, I will 
joint out the periods of their publica- 
tion, and where they are to be found. 
The first was published in the Medical 
and Physical Journal, No. 66, for Au- 
gust, 1504, and gives an outline of the 
subject, of some extent. It points out 
the fact, that a single serous blotch 
upon the skin, existing during the 
progress of the vaccine vesicles on the 
arms, may occasion such irregularity 
and deviation from correctness, that 
Vaccination under such circumstances 
cannot be perfectly depended on. 

I have found abrasions of the cuticle 
to produee the same effect; such, for 
example, as we find in the nurseries of 
the opulent, as well as the cottages of 
the poor, behind the ears, and upon 
many other parts where the cuticle is 
thin. Happily we find no irregularity 
in the vaccine vesicle in an unconta- 
inated skin ; but we find it if the skin 
Is beset with these herpetic blotches, 
or even simple serous oozings from an 
abraded cuticle. It is not to be consi- 

ered as of less consequence when oc- 
hee asmall space ; a speck behind 
split pe hea might be covered by a 
the laeaerte deen of disordering 
Dandrite, 4 he vaccine vesicle. 
lady of a. e considered as_a ma- 
the'sea} st class, the incrustation on 
tr ‘mg formed from excoriation 
peanad, we however slight, for there 
lane v pre ation betweena thin scurfy 
even aah «urt-looking substance, or 
tes of this thin crust, and 


Tinea itself. However, fortunately for 
the safety of the vaccine practice, and 
fortunately too for the ease of the prac- 
titioner, all these affections of the skin 
may be removed with very little trou- 
ble.* Sore eyelids are also impediments 
to constitutional vaccination. 

The second paper relating to this 
subject was given by the late Dr. 
Willan, in auswer to the following 
interrogatory, addressed to me by him- 
self:+ “ What are the changes pro- 


duced in the vesicle, when a person is 


affected during vaccination with the 
shingles, the vesicular ringworm, or 
impetigo ?”” 

To this question I made a full, and 
I believe, a satisfactory reply. Its 
purport will be shewn by quoting a 
few sentences from it. “ To answer 
this question in its fullest extent, would 
lead me through a wide field of obser- 
vation, which I mean to go over ata 
future time; but the following answer 
may probably convey to you as much 
information upon the subject as you 
may now require. Vaccination, under 
the circumstances you mention, usually 
produces a striking deviation from the 
perfect charaeter of the vaccine vesicle 
at some period or other of its pro- 
gress, but more frequently in its 
early than in its declining stages ; 
indeed, it is commonly perceptible 
in aday or two after inoculation. It 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
without the aid of tenes. s, lo give a 
correct description of the varieties 
which an herpetic state of the skin 
is capable of producing, from those 
trifling deviations which prove no im- 
pediment to the vaccine security, up 
to that point of imperfection in the 
vesicle, which affords uo security at 
all. Perhaps [| commit an error 10 





* The most effectual application which 
1 know for subduing these cuticular dis- 
eases, that produce impediment, 1s the 
Unguentum Hydrargyri Nitratis, as much 
lowered with Unguentum Cetacel, or any 
other bland ointment, as the irritability of 
the subject may require. The dandriffe 
demands a double process—the first con- 
sists in removing the incrustation, the 
second in subduing the oozing. There are 
skins that will not well bear unctuous ap- 
plications; the desiccative lotions may 
then be made use of two or three times 
a-day; such as those prepared with the 
sulphate of zinc or superacetate of lead, 
&e. } 
+ It was published in the year 1806, in 
his Treatise on Vaccine Inoculation. 
Say WE 
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saying “no seeurily at al,” for it 
strikes me, that the constitution loses 
its susceptibility of small-pox conta- 
gion, and its capability of —— 
the disease in its perfect and ordinary 
state, in proportion to the degree of 
perfection which the vaccine vesicle 
has put on its progress, and that the 
small-pox, taken subsequently, is mo- 
dified aceordingly.* When nv devia- 
tion takes place in the ordinary course 
of the vaccine vesicles, or when it is 
inconsiderable, the herpetic blotches or 
vesicles, of whatever kind they may 
be, often assume (sometimes as early 
as the third or fourth day after the in- 
sertion of the vaccine fluid) a new 
character, not unlike the vaccine, and 
keeping pace in their ee with 
the vesicles on the arm, die away with 
them, leaving the skin smooth.” 

- These two papers comprehend, first, 
the simple fact of important deviations 
being produced by diseases in pre-oc- 
cupation of the skin; and, secondly, a 
general account of the characters of 
these deviations, and their differing 
degrees of influence upon the vaccine 
protection. 

_ Some further observations were pub- 
lished by Dr. Wilson Philip, M.D. of 
Worcester, in an Appendix to his 
Work on Febrile Diseases, who re- 
quested some information from me on 
this interesting subject. This letter 
goeS more into detail than the former, 
though its purport is the same—namely, 
to guard the practitioner against the 
insidious influence of a diseased skin, 
when he vaccinates. It will be an 
object of future consideration, to enter 
more — into the minutie of 
this subject; but a sketch like this 
does not afford scope for the completion 
of such a design, Let me advise every 
practitioner not to confine his cautions, 
nor to narrow ny meaning to one class 
of eruptive affections. In short eve 
disease of the skin, which may be calle 
serous, or one that sends out a fluid 
capable of conversion into a scab, has 
the power of exerting this modifyin 
and counteracting influence; and i 
have also seen purulent fluids exert a 
similar influence in producing devia- 
tions. If I was asked what were the 
other actual impediments to perfect 
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vaccination, as a general 

should say, that J scarcely ooh 
other except spurious Matter,+ or : 
pediments too obvious to require m 

naming them here, such as derangiog 
the vaccine vesicle in its progress, by 
incautiously robbing it of its contents, 
or producing a new aetion by external 
violence. 


In addition, see Bateman’s Synopsis of 
Cutaneous Diseases, pp. 222, 223. Cross’, 
History of the Variolous Epidemic a 
Norwich, 1820, pp. 60, et seg. 196, and 
288. I was lately puzzled to find the cause 
of irregularity in a vaccine vesicle, the 
skin being free from any apparent erup. 
tion; upon minute enquiry, I discovered 
a whitlow on the thumb, in which suppu. 
ration had taken place. 

—_e~———- 


Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR 
HE annexed extracts from Thomas 
Ellwood’s History of his own 

Life, may perhaps be acceptable to the 
readers of the Monthly Magazine, as 
they give some notion of the domestic 
occupations of that great scholar and 
poet, John Milton: and shew him in 
an amiable and interesting point of 
view. JOHN CHIPCHASE. 

Thomas Ellwood was the author of a 
work, entitled, “Sacred History; or, 
the Historical part of the Holy Serip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, 
digested into due method, with respect 
to order of time and place, with obser- 
vations here and there tending to yon 
trate some passages therein.” A wel 
executed, pleasing, and instruetive 
work, published 1705 and 1709. : 
EXTRACTS from (THOS. rage 
‘ HISTORY of his own Life, prinle 

1714. Second Edition of his INTRO- 

DUCTION fo JOHN MILTON. 

I mentioned before, that when | was 
a boy, I had made some good —_ 
in learning, and lost it all agam | - 
I came to be a man: nor was I righty 
sensible of my loss therein, , ; 
came among the Quakers, but | _ 
both saw my loss and lamented a : “ 
applied myself with the utmost di " * 
at all leisure times to recover hic 
false I found that charge to be, W , 
in those times was east as 4 Snised 
upon the Quakers, that they despih™ 








* Further observation has confirmed 
this opinion, and also developed much other 
curious matter respecting the spontaneous 
blending of the herpetic with the vaccine 
fluid, through the medium of the constitu- 
tion, when under the influence of Herpés. 


* Iam happy to see that these interrup- 


tions are now discovered in Ce i 
appears in Professor Hufeland’s sich is 
for June, 1819, an extract of w 0rT, 
given in the London Medical Reps 

vol. xiv. p. 002: -- aud 
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ecried all human learning, be- 

- they denied it to he essentiall 
necessary to a gospel ministry, whic 
was one of the coutroversies of those 
times. But though I toiled hard, 
and spared no pains to regain what 
once I had been master of, yet I found 
‘ta matter of so great difficulty, that I 
was ready to say, as the noble eunuch 
to Philip in another case ; how can I, 
unless I had some man to guide me? 

This I had formerly complained of 
to my especial friend, Isaac Penning- 
ton, but now more earnestly, which put 
him upon considering and contriving 
a means for my assistance. He had an 
intimate acquaintance with Dr. Paget, 
a physician of note in London ; and he, 
with John Milton. a gentleman of great 
note for learning throughout the learned 
world, for the accurate pieces he had 
written on various subjects and occa- 
sions. This person having filled a 
wey station in the former times, now 
ived a private and retired life in Lon- 
don: and having wholly lost his sight, 
kept always a man to read to him, 
which usually was the son of some gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance, whom in 
kindness he took to improve in his 
learning. Thus by the mediation of 
my friend, Isaac Pennington, with Dr. 
Paget, and of Dr. Paget with John 
Milton, was I admitted to come to him; 
not as a servant to him, (which at that 
time he needed not) nor to be in the 
house with him, but only to have the 
liberty of coming to his house at cer- 
tain hours, when I would, and to read 
tohim what books he should appoint 
me; which was all the favour I desired." 

bd ° +. * . . 

1662. Understanding that the medi- 
ation used for my admittance to John 
Milton, had succeeded so_well that I 
— come when I would, I hastened 
ns ae and in the first place went 

upon him. He received me 
Peeously, 23 well for the sake of Dr. 
aget, who introduced me, as of Isaac 

— who recommended me: to 

. a whom he bore a good respect. 
a with enquired divers things of 
aa ial respect to my former progres- 
tena he dismissed me to pro- 
might ferx, of such accommodations as 

- Sar snitable to my future stu- 

erase ere and took myself a 
_ 2 SS near to his house (which was 





¥ ° 
Therefore improperly styled in the 


Month! ; . > 
: oe azine, for 7th month, Milton’s 
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then in Jewin-street) as convenient] 
as I could: and from chanthtoreand, 
went every day in tne afternoon (except 
on the first days of the week) and sit- 
ting by him in his dining room, read to 
him in such books in the Latin tongue, 
as he pleased to hear me read. 

At my first sitting to read to him, 
observing that I on. the English pro- 
nunciation, he told me, if I would 
have the benefit of the Latin tongue 
(not only to read and understand Latin 
authors, but) to converse with foreign- 
ers, either abroad or at home, I must 
learn the foreign pronunciation. 'To 
this I consenting, he instructed me how 
to sound the vowels; so different from 
the common pronunciation used by the 
English (who speak anglicé their Latin) 
that (with some few other variations in 
sounding some consonants, in particular 
cases; as c, before e, or I like ch, se, 
before i like sh, &c.) the Latin thus 
spoken, seemed so different from that 
which was delivered, as the English 
generally speak it, as if it were another 
language. | 

This change of pronunciation proved 
a new difficulty to me; it was now 
harder to me to read, than it was before 
to understand when read, but 
Labor omnia vincit 

Improbus. 
And so did I, which made my reading 
the more acceptable to my master. He 
on the other hand, perceiving with what 
earnest «lesive I pursued learning, gave 
me not only all the encouragement, but 
all the help he could. For having a 
curious ear, he understood by my tone, 
when I understood what I read, and 
when I did not: and accordingly would 
stop me, examine me, and open the 
most difficult passages to me. Thus 
went I on for about six weeks time, 
reading to him in the afternoon, and 
exercising myself with my own books, 
in my chamber, in the forenoon: I was 
sensible of an improvement—but alas! 
I had fixed my studies in a wrong place. 
London and I could never agree for 
health, &c. &c. : 
* + 





1665. Some little time before I went 
to Aylesbury prison,* I was desired by 
my quondam master, Milton, to take 
a house for him in the neighbourhood 
where I dwelt, that he my go out of 
the city for the safety of himself and 
his family, the pestilence then growing 





* He was sent there on a religious ac- 
count. 
hot 
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hot in London. I took a pretty box 
for him in Giles Chalfont, « mile from 
me, of which I gave him notice: and 
intended to have waited on him, and 
seen him well settled in it, but was 
prevented by that imprisonment. But 
now being released and returned home, 
I soon made a visit to him to. welcome 
him into the country. After some com- 
mon discourses had passed between us, 
he called for a manuscript of his, which 
being brought he delivered to me, bid- 
ding me take it home with me, and 
read it at my leisure, and when I had 
so done, return it to him with my 
judgment thereupon. 

When I came home, and had set my- 
self down to read it, I found it was that 
excellent poem, which he entitled 
PARADISE Lost. After I had with 
the best attention, read it through, I 
made him another visit, and returned 
him his book, with due acknowledg- 
ment of the favour he had done me, in 
communicating ittome. He asked me 
how I liked it, and what I thought of 
it: which I modestly but freely told 
him; and after some further discourse 
about it, 1 pleasantly said to him, thou 
hast said much here of Paradise Lost, 
but what hast thou to say of Paradise 
Found? He made me no answer, but 
sate some time in a muse, then brake 
off that discourse, and fell upon another 
subject. 

After the sickness was over, and the 
city well cleansed and become safel 
habitable again, he returned thither. 
and when afterwards I went to wait on 
him there, (which I seldom failed of 
doing, whenever my occasions drew me 
to London) he shewed me his second 
poem, called PARADISE REGAINED; 
and in a pleasant tone said to me, “ this 
is owing toyou: for you put it into my 
head, by the question vou put to me at 


Chalfont, which before Thad not thought 
of.” 


Stockton, July 30th, 1821. 
ma 


— Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
) 

HAVE ascertained that good fre 

table beer may be made Ls, Ti 
wheat bran, at the rate of 2d. per 
gallon, beer measure, estimating the 
price of bran at 4s. per ewt. and the 
saccharine density of the wort ex- 
tracted at 16 lbs. per barrel ; but the 
use of the instrument called sacchro- 
meter, in domestic practice, is not ne- 
cessary, the process in brewing with 
wheat bran being sufficiently known 
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to every good housewif i 
those of labourers jn bedeaan “ 
well as that for this PUrpose nothin a 
ap ratus is needful, but such as my 
to be in common use with every cott 

in the country. A few = 


unds 
barrel, of treacle, or the edteal Mus 
covada sugar, would be a cheap im. 


provement as to strength, which} 

might be increased to any on 
quired. Thus might be induced larg 
consumption of te produce dur. 
ing its unprecedented state of depres. 
sion, if the method here recommended 


were generally adopted by the labouring 


community. HUMANITAs, 
Oct. 1821, 
iP 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
NOWING your predilection for 
literary encouragement and pur- 
snits, and also for the no less valnable 
propensity to social intercourse, 1 send 
you for insertion (if you think fit)a 
short account of a book-society in this 
town, of which I am a rember, and 
can therefore speak with the authority 
of long and personal observation. If 
experience is the best ordeal of 
merit, this society can boast an unin- 
terrupted succession, in which few, if 
any, similar institutions can rival it, 
Like the venerable pyramids of Egypt, 
(serving at once for ilustration and 
contrast) our antiquity is beyond the 
reach of historic record; but 1 have 
every reason to assert that it has been 
established little, if any thing short of 
a century; and I have a document 
now before me, proving that my father 
belonged to the society fifty-eight 
years ago. The last person who filled 
the office of actuary, held it during 2 
period of 30 years, and the present one 
not less than six. The number of mem- 


bers is limited to 24, and as a proof of 


the stability and reputation of the so 
ciety, there is no instance on record 0 
any vacancy in the list remaining more 
than a month or two at one time. 
There ‘must of course be some ¢€ 
reasons for this continued prosperity, 
so as to render this institution an object 
for enquiry and imitation, and these 
believe, principally consist i 
simplicity of its arrangements a 
the economy of its finances, t ~ 
tail of which may not be altoget 
unacceptable to the public. wn 
members are voted in by not less ta? 
a majority of two thirds, ge re 
suring the probability of a s! of 
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sand companionship. Any one 

= rupee what book he pleases, the 
consent of the majority present decides 
on their admission ; but it is considered 
as a point of courtesy, that if the pro- 
ser will guarantee half price at the 
sale, it would be unfriendly to reject it. 
The society meet once a fortnight at 
S o'clock in the evening, at a tavern ; 


the forfeit for each non-attendance is 


nce, and four quarterly nights in 
ye have a forfeit of one shilling 
for each absentee. An annual dinner 
is appointed at an average expence of 
about Ls. for each member who attends, 
absentees from which incur a settled 
forfeit of 7s. At this meeting all the 
hooks which have completed their circu- 
lation are sold by auction,to which stran- 
gers are admitted,and the books gene- 
rally bring a fair average of half the cost; 
the periodical works somewhat below 
this standard, and the more expensive 
ones usually above it. Wea!lot five days 
generally to pamphlets to each mem- 
ber, and for other works, seven, ten, or 
fourteen days, according to their bulk 
or interest, and a list being attached 
toeach book, every member signs his 
name upon it, specifying the dates when 
received and forwarded ; and to ensure 
regularity in the circulation, a forfei- 
ture of two pence per day is incurred 
by delay, or for shortening the tine 
allotted. To equalize the advantages 
of succession as near as may be, each 
member is continued at the head of the 
list for three months, the inconvenience 
of a longer or shorter continuance 
having heen proved by experience ; at 
the expiration of that time, the preced- 
Ing name is advanced in rotation, so 
that even with this short period it is 
‘ix years before any member’s turn is 
repeated ; whereas a quicker return 
makes an unavoidable confusion and 

irregularity in the circulation. 
— periodical works are the Monthly 
ieee Monthly Review, the 
velo ; os ge the Edinburgh 
a Pe the Pamphleteer; these 
Upy about 20 days of each month in 
tena Circulation, thus leaving about 
mh om — works. The class of 
lighter kinds ly preferred is of the 
its seinclonl 3 having amusement for 
of tore, aim, but not unmindful 
teusidavetie : and an indispensable 
n, as far as can be previ- 


ous} ° 7 
troduced thaited is that nothing be in- 


a at would be improper for the 
ig, ereakfast tableor the saeial even- 
»* “us we have had all the Waverly 
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serfes, and have now in circulation, 
Franklin’s Memoirs and Writings; 
Edgeworth’s Memoirs; Mills’s Cru- 
sades; Barton’s Poems; the Sketch 
Book ; Diary of an Invalid; Annals 
of the Parish, &c. &c. ; these I consider 
proper to mention, as shewing the 
choice most likely to suit a mixed so- 
ciety like ours. Most of our members 
are tradesmen, actively engaged in the 
necessary pursuits of life, and of course 
unqualified for abstract studies or dry 
speculations, and besides the younger 
branches of their families have no in- 
considerable claim on their good will 
and accommodation. Our social meet- 
ings may be considered as a powerful 
auxiliary towards the permanence of 
the institution; about eight or nine 
may be taken as the average number of 
attendants, and being at a tavern makes 
no domestic inconvenience. Modera- 
tion is our constant guide, and we 
seldom exceed the hour of ten for our 
breaking up. To hold ourselves at per- 
fect liberty to call for as little as we 
please, we allow the house to charge a 
certain sum for the use of the room, 
and a glass of water is no unusual fare. 

The whole management of the so- 
ciety is free of expence, and is certainly 
attended with considerable trouble to 
the actuary; but perhaps a more suit- 
able or pleasant job could hardly he 
devised for a sociable, active, sexage- 
narian, who begins to think that there 


_is some other enjoyment in store to 


cheer declining life, than the sordid 
and everlasting drudgery ef calculating 
pounds, shillings and pence. There is 
no little gratification in receiving the 
monthly packet, casting a rapid glance 
over the contents, (especially if he 
have any communications of his own 
to expect to see) and even the cutting 
of the leaves, may fill a vacant half 
hour to advantage, where the disposi- 
tion is cultivated to seek for amuse- 
ment in its simple haunts, and whicre 
disappointment can never intrude. 
There is also the uninterrupted privi- 
ledge of the first perusal—spick and 
span new—and after all, the important 
office of leader, be the society eyer so 
small, has perhaps as powerful a bias in 
the regions of fancy as the sway of em- 
pires in the more boundless range of 
ambition. 

Our bookseller’s bill averages about 
201. per annum, the sales, as before ob- 
served, produce about one half, and the 
forfeits the remainder; so that a cau- 
tious attentive member may pass (which 

is 
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3)2 Remarks on Public Institutions, 


is frequently ‘the case with several) 
without any expence. This has been 
the result for many years back ; there 
is but once instance of any subscription 
being wanted to clear all demands, and 
that was six shillings from each member 
in consequence of the society having 
been incautious in ordering more books 
than could be brought into that year’s 
circulation, There is no stock or ad- 
vance necessary, as the bookseller’s bill 
is always discharged on the day of the 
sale. The following abstract of the 
treasurer’s account for one year, will 
shew within a pound or two what it 
has been for the last ten years. To 
those persons who have no similar en- 
gagement on hand or in prospect, these 
minute details may appear uninterest- 
ing; but to those who may have, there 
will need no apology for the display. 
Dr. The Treasurer, 1821. 

To Balance - - . 
To forfeits on books - 
To ditto, on attendance - 
To two admissions - - 


To amount’ of books lost © 
To sale . . . J 


Salowoe 


Creditor, 1821. 
By amount of bookseller’s bill 19 
By auction, duty, and porterage 0 
Balance - - - 4 


ooo? 
—— 
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Birmingham, J. LUCKCOCK. 


Oct. 1821. 
Ee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
(* perusing your Magazine for the 

present month, I find some obser- 
vations in regard to public institutions, 
of very great weight and importance ; 
and as the article itself seems to invitea 
general consideration, I beg to avail my- 
self of the present opportunity of making 
some remarks which appear to me di- 
rectly referable to these societies. It is 
well observed by your correspondent 
Scrutator, that the motives of many 
persons ocemry ing the situation of ho- 
norary secretaries are to be suspected : 
for while they clothe iteeastves ten a 
plausible character of benevolence, to 
which the association, in its origin and 
intention is most honourably entitled 
there can be no doubt, from most 
decided testimony and repeated _expe- 
rience, that these gentlemen are tres 
quently needy adventurers, bankrupts 
in fortune, and specious (to say the 
least) in conduct, making a desperate 


[Nov 1 
plunge, by the assistance of . 

ties, to obtain either a ay mg 
and popularity, an appropriation of the 
monies subscribed, an effort to ya; 

themselves from merited obscurity : 
to make their present policy “<p 

fessions tend to their future ~ 

ment, by becoming large receivers of 
the funds, or stipendiary agents of these 
institutions. Nor is this all, Mr, Edi. 
tor, for we continually see these aspir- 
ing gentlemen, like the frog in the 
fable, so inflated (and the result is 
gencrally the same) by conceit, that 
they forget the capacity in which they 
stand as servants to a society, and in- 
stead of fulfilling sedmissively the su. 
bordinate duties of their station, are 
continually aiming at the complete 
controul and direction of the whole 
concern. We shall see this by refer 
ence to the columns of our daily jour. 
nals, in which the name of an excel- 
lent institution has been continually 
subservient to the object of puffing of 
the character of a certain secretary, 
informing the public of different inter- 
views held between this agent and the 
members of his Majesty’s government. 
Indeed the mischief resulting from such 
appointments appear to me fatal to the 
interests of any institution established 
for permanent objects. In associations 
of a temporary nature, where the sub- 
scriptions have a limited object, as (0 
time and circumstances, it 1s highly 
expedient and desirable that  persous 
of high and known character should 
fulfil the duties of honorary secretary 
for a definite time, but where the pub 
lie generously dispense their property 
for charitable purposes, it has a right 
demand the most rigorous vere 
and honesty in the management of the 
funds. But I am sorry to observe ~ 
ponderous machinery, by which t 

operations of sovieties are conductet, 
involves them in prodigious expen, 
very much limiting their powes “ 
doing good, chiefly answering theo ” 
of keeping a few clerks, and of _ 
too wide a door for such er € 

ectants as honorary secre . 

stat not have it understood _ te 
object to secretaries or eames _ 
paid, by no means, but I wou ond 
the propriety of making the serv” 
a society subservient to the puree ily 
its institution, and paying them ™ 
and. liberally. for: the duties they Pie 
form, rendering them the a gc oe “ 
board, not neutralizing thers able 
not suffering them to sustain t pacil 
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ity of master and servant, director 
or ceretiy at the sate time, but 
the 


standing in their due relation, and act- 


‘ an accountability, imposed 
Iain by interest and continnal obser- 
vation, to perform the various duties 
ribed. In insfitutions that have 
bow duly organised, this necessary ar- 
rangement must take place, or their 
interests will be’ in complete jeopardy ; 
and as the objects of many of them, 
from the stateof society, are never likely 
to retire or cease, 90 does it behove the 
managers to make such appointments 
as may permanently conduce to its inte- 
rests. Gentlemen who kindly assume 
the character of managers for such so- 
cieties, shoald never forget that they 
are acting for the benefit of the public, 
and as trustees for the poor, that they 
are violating every honest and consci- 
eiitious obligation by rendering these 
sittations subservient to the advance- 
ment of unworthy persons or private 
individuals, whose interests they solely 
wish to advance. These few desultory 
observations I commend to your notice ; 
all of them I believe, might receive apt 
and direct illustration by reference to 
numerous institutions ; but as my object 
is general advantage and correction, 
I purposely decline (however for the 
present) from specifying some frightful 
circumstances that have lately occurred 
in good and large associations. But I 
think it must be palpable to every re- 
flect*» mind that no secretaries should 
pcb pec whose swan and ‘cha- 
er are not unimpeachable; who 
would be contented to act their parts 
without arrogance, and who could give 
ample and undeniable security for the 
trust they aré appointed to discharge. 
ee such essential qualifications 
ey ought not to be admitted_to re- 
celve legacies, donations, and monies, 
arising from other sources, which 
woul Unnecessarily be exposed and 
2a applied toprivate and unworthy 
; CANDIDUS. 


LJ 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
CURSION through NORTH WALES 
in 1819. 
(Continued from No. 359, p. 206.) 
ha are any judges of physiognomy, 
pate are sure that the lovely widow’s 
fine ot possesses the germ of much 
will thee and intellect; but how 
tuned nursed, cultivated, and ma- 
pier wey Welsh farm house? Hap- 
i Perhaps, is it for her that she-was 
ONTHLY MaG. No. 360. 


born and bred among the peaceful soli- 
tudes which she sbras. There 

—Like a lily on the mountain’s side, 

She blooms in vestal purity, 
far and securely removed from the tu- 
multuous cares and temptations of a 
dangerous and discontented world. 

As we were preparing to leave the 
afflicted but hospitable family, the 
sound of approaching footsteps an- 
nounced the arrival pf some enquiring 
friend, and in marched a man and two 
women, whio greeted the inmates, our- 
selves included, iv their native lan- 
guage, and deposited on a dresser at 
one end of the room, a small cheese, a 
loaf of white wheaten bread, and a 
bottle of some cheering beverage. The 
widow’s daughter now beckoned them 
to follow her, and led the way into the 
apartment from which she first issued. 
They quickly returned, and sat down 
at the long table to eat their fill of the 

rovisions with which it was s ‘ 
Ve now took leave of the widow and 
her daughter, the latter, as W— shook 
her by the hand, said a few words in 
Welsh, smiling gratefully in her afflic- 
tion as she spoke, thanked us in Eng- 
lish for the honour we did the house in 
calling there at such a time, and beg- 
ged that if ever we visited that part of 
the country again we would not fail to 
call and refresh ourselves, when we 
should be heartily welcome to all they 
could afford. As we walked home we 
asked our friend for an explanation to 
the singular ceremony the three visitors 
had undergone. “It is a custom,” 
said he, * very seldom dispensed with 
at the funerals of the lower orders 
here. The evening before the burial 
the friends of the family repair to the 
house of death, each bearing some 
trifling present, of an eatable cliaracter, 
to contribute to the feast on the mor- 
row. Having presented their offering, 
they are conducted into the chamber to 
see the corpse, and then invited to par- 
take of such cheer as the house affords, 
and the person who receives them on 
this occasion is invariably a female. 
We shall meet some more of these visi- 
tors before we reach Barmouth, as the 
ceremony will be prolonged to a late 
hour.’ Weconsequently did meet several 
groupes of peasants hastening to the 
abode of death and sorrow; and just as 
we were entering the town, a serene, be- 
nevolent looking gentleman passed by us 
on horseback ; who, W— told us, was 
the parish minister, repairing to the 
2R same 
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same s 
the widow and her family. 

As we sat at breakfast the next 
morning, Mr. W— proposed, as we had 
nothing better to do, that we should 
go again to the cottage, and see the 


t, to console with his prayers 


burial. “ You will have an oppor- 
tunity,”’ said our friend, * of witness- 
ing a Welsh funeral, the peculiarities 
of which ate of a very interesting cha- 
racter, and the poor widow and her 
friends will think themselves highly 
honoured by our visit.” We willingly 
agreed to the proposal, and set off about 
10 o’clock. On our way to the cot- 
tage we overtook several persons, whom 
by the black colour of. their clothes, and 
their dejected demeanor, we guessed to 
be flocking tothe funeral ; nor were we 
mistaken. When wearrived we found 
about a dozen people already there, and 
their number was quickly augmented 
to more than twenty. We beheld, 
when we entered, a scene of some little 
bustle, inconsistent, we thought, with 
the melancholy occasion ; but a sad and 
mournful silence was diffused over the 
whoie, which impressively told that 
the meeting was not one of mirth or 
gaiety. There was, indeed, an air of 
painful sorrow in the scene. The wo- 
men, with their long black cloaks, 
and the men with their dark gloomy 
dresses, with the solemn and downeast 
countenances of them all, communi- 
cated to us a sympathetic feeling, and 
we felt fully inclined to share in the 
sorrow for the loss of thie poor mountain 
peasant. We no sooner made our ap- 
pearance than the widow’s daughter 
immediately hastened to us, and led 
us toa small table on one side. She 
thanked us in the name of her mother, 
who was not present, for the honour 
we were pleased to confer upon them 
by our attendance at the burial, and 
then placed before us some wheaten 
cakes, a bowl of milk, some butter and 
cheese, and a bottle of excellent cur- 
rant wine: begging we would not be 
sparing of them, she quitted us. to ad- 
minister to the wants of her other 
guests. About 11 o'clock, the clergy- 
man, whom we met on the preceding 
evening, arrived, and was greeted 

respect bythe company’ aber 
: > company assembled. 
Having returned their salutations, he 

spoke a few words in Welsh and en 
tered the inner chamber, wl ~ 
corpse lay, followed by 1. pte: 
“a Dy us all. Here 


we observed the poor widow and her 


bier was placed on the ground, an 


[Nor. |, 
boy, seated near the bier which sy 
ported the coffin of the deceased, § 
rose as the clergyman advanced, who 
as soon as his auditors were sett| i 
pronounced in his native tongue the 
sublime and emphatic injunction, “ Let 
us pray!’ All knelt round the bier 
and the pious minister, the shepherd of 
this mountain flock, prayed long and 
fervently over the corpse of the de. 
parted. Although we understood but 
little of the language in which he ad. 
dressed the Father, we could not listen 
unmoved to his impressive supplica: 
tions. The rude ion rugged hearts of 
the peasantry were tance to the verf 
core,—the women wept aloud, and thé 
weather-beaten features of the met 
were plentifully moistened with tears, 
We glanced round the group before we 
rose from prayer, and saw the discot 
solate widow restingher head on the be 
som of her lovely daughter, whose 
plainly indicated the internal agony s 
endured. After the minister had im- 
plored the extension of the DivineMetty 
towards the family of the brother they 
had just lost, he exhorted his auditéts 
to be patient and resigned under their 
afflictions, and to trust in Him, who 
would succour them. Having finished 
his exhortation, we arose, and prepa 
to perform the remainder of the motitn- 
fulceremony. The cottage was nedfly 
a mile from the parish chureh, an the 
procession of the mourners was Sool BT 
ranged. Six young women led the 
way, then followed the clergyial, 
pe next to him the bier, supportéll by 
four of the dearest friends of thé de 
ceased, The widow, as chief motifner, 
was followed by her daughter, lepling 
by the hand her little brother, the res 
of the company in pairs came + er, 
and we walked’ in the rear. Wene 
sooner began to move onwards wa 
the young women, who led the Paine: 
sion, commenced a mournful an ing ‘ 
like chaunt, of great pathos and simp 
city. It is impossible to desct he 
effect of this funeral lament. hich 
wildness of the scenery through w vt 
we passed, the mournful ane j-¥ “1 
which we were assembled, and . ‘al 
quisite melody of the hymn itse™, ie 
at once to the heart, and fix bec 
imagination to asad and awful su) 
The singing was continued hs he 
reached the church porch, wien th 


Lord’s Prayer pronounced ove Bi 
corpse by the clergyman. We ad 
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church,* where the appro- 
0 art of the burial service 
_ read, and then a salm sung, after 
which we repaired to the grave to wit- 
ness the conclusion of the melancholy 
ceremony. Wewill not attempt to de- 
scribe the grief of the poor widow and 
her daughter, nor can we pourtray the 
forcible effect which the impressive de- 
livery of our beautiful burial service 
had upon all present. We can only 
say that the scene, taken altogether, 
was one of the most affecting we ever 
witnessed, and he must be a hard- 
hearted being indeed who could have 
beheld, and shared in it, with uncon- 
cern OF me : 
Our attendance at this humble fune- 
ral we consider as one of the most for- 
tunate occurrences which happened to 
us in our travels. We have witnessed 
by it a peculiar, and certainly a very 
interesting feature in the character and 
manners of our western neighbours. 
We can safely say that few tourists 
have had advantages so gratifying as 
those we pesenssclt by our acquaintance 
with Mr. W—, of Dolgelly, than whom 
noone can be more highly respected, 
or better known in the country. Since 
our return to town a friend has 
pointed out to us Mr. Pennant’sdescrip- 
tion of the customs which formerl 
attended the funeral ef the Welsh 
mountaineer. As the passage is not 
long, we subjoin it. “ Previous to a 
funeral,” he says, “ it was customary 
when the corpse was brought out of the 
house, for the next of kin, be it a wi- 
dow, sister, mother, or daughter, for 
it must be a female, to give over the 
coffin a quantity of white loaves in a 
great dish, and sometimes a cheese with 
apiece of money stuck in it, to certain 
poor persons, After that, they pre- 
sented in the same manner, a cup of 
drink, and required the person to drink 
a little of it immediately. When this 
was done they knelt down, and the 
Innister, if present, said the Lord’s 
ar ye after which they proceeded 
ith the corpse; and at every cross- 


(nes 





po little church, if we mistake not, 
Poon belonging to Barmouth, and is 
Nethia about two miles from the town. 
than ite can be more bleak and exposed 
P “shane Situation. Built on the summit of 
seth n at it overlooks the sea on the 
the > ame & range of rocky mountains on 
eae a But it is a pleasing object 

So much barrenness, and shines 


more conspicuoust from 
e th Ceries 
Sterility which surrétinds it hae 
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way between the house and the church 
they laid down the bier, knelt, and 
again repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and 
did the same when they first entered 
the church yard. It is also customary, 
in many places, to sing psalms on the 
way, by which the stillness of rural 
life is often broken into, in a manner 
finely productive of religious reflec- 
tions. Among the Welsh it was 
reckoned fortunate for the deceased if 
it should rain while they were carrying 
him to church, that his bier might be 
wet with the dew of Heaven. In some 
places it was customary for the friends 
of the dead to kneel, and say the Lord’s 
Prayer over the grave, for several Sun- 
days after the interment, and then to 
dress the grave with flowers. 


** Manibus date lilia plenis 
Purpureos spargam flores.” 


Of these ceremonies few are now 
practised. Psalms are still sung on the 
way, and the Lord’s Prayer is also re- 
peated at the church porch. In some 
parts of the country it is usual for 
those who attended the funeral to kneel 
down at the grave the first Sunday af- 
terwards, and say the Lord’s Prayer ; 
and the graves are still occasionally 
decorated with turf and wild flowers. 
The other customs enumerated by Mr. 
Pennant have fallen into desuetude, 
and are, perhaps, now forgotten. 

 ———— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST, 
No. If. 

Consisting of Observations and Stric- 
tures on Modern Systems of Political 
Economy. 

REAL CAUSE of the RUIN of our COM- 
MERCE, iu the INCREASE and MIS- 
APPLICATION of MACHINERY.” 

= Re a to first principles, is 
in all cases the best method of 
eliciting truth. Our attention, there- 
fore, is demanded, as a preliminary, 
to an explication of the origin of com- 
merce. Commerce originated in the 
mutual advantage to be derived from the 
supply of reciprocal wants. _\n its pro- 
gress, avarice and ambition became the 
ruling incitements ; and from the in- 
ordinate desire of grasping at too much, 
we have in effect ruined all. Not to 
dilate unnecessarily — the real and 
proximate cause of the ruinous condi- 
tion of trade, is OVER SUPPLY. Mu- 
tual advantage is the foundation and 





* We are indebted for this number to 
Mr. S. Spurrell, of Hackney. 
, : only 
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only support of the commercial system. 
From over supply disadvantage or loss 
invariably results. Thus, to providea 
remedy, a knowledge of the circum- 
stances which have led to, or produced 
it, becomes indispensable. The cause 
of evil is not,as many persons have sup- 
posed, the introduction of machinery, 
but its subsequent misapplication. In 
particular lines, and in particular dis- 
tricts, occasionally losses have at all 
times been sustained from over supply, 
an evil that formerly corrected itself. 
Trade was then in the main beneficial 
to the trader, which it ought to be, and 
afforded remuneration to the mechanic, 
as well as to the artisan. It no longer 
does so to either. Only, however, with- 
in the last half century, since the in- 
discriminate and universal use of ma- 
chinery, has it ceased to do so, and 
over produce become general.* It isa 
maxim of Chinese policy, never to sub- 
stitute the use of machinery for any 
purpose within the compass of human 
powers and industry; nor does it prac- 
ticaily appear any other than the sound- 
est policy. For although constantly 
hearing of the oppression, nay, the ex- 





* Various are the causes to which our 
distresses have been attributed: but to, 
none so futile, as to the depreciation and 
altered state of our currency; since in 
many countries where no such alterations 
have taken place, similar results have been 
produced. Currency was introduced and 
adopted, for the sake of convenience, an 
artificial medium only, by no means es- 
sential to commerce, and has proved, more- 
over, practically injurious, by facilitating 
speculation, monopoly, and wars. Even 
a legitimate currency, gold, is intrinsi- 
cally of no more worth than any other dirt ; 
unless, as an accommodating medium for 
effecting valuable exchange. Were curren. 
cy of every kind tobe annihilated it might 
prove inconvenient, but would in no re- 
spect sap the foundation and support of the 
commercial system, viz. “ The mutual 
advantage to be derived from the supply 
of reciprocal wants.” Had the pound note, 
from an over paper issue, been at any time 
depreciated below a shilling value, or to 
nothing, with no over supply of corn and 
wool for instance in the country, how 
would it have prevented the barter and 
valuable exchange of these commodities ; 
Barter, on valuable exchange, took place 
before currency had existence, and would 
continue to do su were it to cease. Without 
overproduce becoming GENERAL No- 
THING can permanently prevent a remune- 


rating price, or the valuable 
commodities from taking _— 


[Nov, 1 
actions of tyrannical goy 
with the tn population ft 
Chinese, we do not find the mass of 
the people (as in what are called the 
more civilized nations,) exposed to 
actual want and misery, or de 
upon public or private annie 
for support.* Here then we seestrong| 
exemplified the proper limit to the 
exercise of artificial powers. Where 
human powers end or fail us, they be- 
gin. The natural limit, will in mos 
cases, be found the just limit. Their 
misapplication, however, is alone to be 
deprecated, not their use, which is 
frequently beneficial. To instance: 
nothing is more conducive to health 
and comfort in our houses, than abun- 
dance of water: in cities and the more 
elevated parts of towns, it often could 
not be obtained so effectually any other 
way. In the case adduced, it is im- 
portant to remark, no over supply takes 
place: the surplus produce or what is 
not wanted, passing away without in- 
jury. Not so, the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of machinery in our manufac- 
tories; where surplus produce is sy- 
nonymous with oversupply. Anaddi- 
tional disadvantage attending its use is 
the following : inaction is ruin. What 
prior to its introduction constituted a 
reasonable profit to the manufacturer, 
is now absorbed in the additional in- 
terest of capital, and with fortunes 
sunk, before produce commences; in 
the event of unsuccessful trade, they 
are nearly, if not wholly lost. Working 
at all times, to cover expences ;t or lo 
avoid the greater loss inseparable from 
standing still: By anticipation, a 
already superfluous stock is ever aug- 
menting. Employment moreover, W- 
der such circumstances, is both partial 
and without permanency, and admits 
not of a remunerating price to the la 
bourer: hence the appalling increase 
of our poor rates, Nor is this all, the 
system is demoralizing anda monopoly; 
since none but capitalists can engage i 
it. That such has been the practica 
result is unquestionable, and to this, 





* Such too is the case iu Bengal, - 
throughout India, where machinery 1s 2° 
substituted for manual labour; and i oe 
every individual obtains adequate 84 
tence by his exertions. by Si 

+ Unhappily, this is the priaciple Ban 
which our manufactories have been at ¥ 
the last few months; the proprietors re J 
lines, are certainly so engaged W! 
expectation only of covering the expences 
of their establishments. our 
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‘fold distresses are in great 
= ag apt erat nor can they cease 
‘vhilst the system is persevered in. Its 

ity for mischief is incalculable : 
since, according to the well-intentioned 
and benevolent Owen, in “ his Memo- 
rial to the Allied Powers,” we are told, 
14. * Already with a population un- 
der twenty millions, and a manual 
wer not exceeding six, with the aid 
of her new power, undirected except by 
blind private interest, she supplies her 
own demands, and overstocks, with her 
manufactures, all the markets in the 
world, into which ‘her commerce is ad- 
mitted. She is now using every exer- 
tion toopen new markets, even in the 
most distant regions, because she feels 
she could soon supply the wants o 
another world equally populous with the 
earth.” p. 15. “ Thus have two men, 
Wattand Arkwright,* by introducing 
improved scientific power of a peculiar 
description given to the world the 
means of creating wealth more rapidly 
than it on be dos - 

Upon the preceding quotations we ma 
briefly remark, baa ity for _ 
limited production, or the power of 
overstocking the world, is here admitted 
to be in actual operation, and in our 
own country. When, and wherever 
exerted, it must prove both unprofit- 
able and injurious: not, according to 
Mr. Owen, “ as the means of creating 
wealth more rapidly than it can be 
used,” which is a mere solecism: but 
by making that, which before was 
wealth, cease tobe so. What constitutes 
wealth, is the power of changeability, 
or of valuable exchange : overstock, or 
oversupply, undermines the capability, 
and if carried to excess, annihilates it. 
The absurdity, therefore, to say nothing 


ing. of substituting artificia! powers 
or natural ones, and of a description 


not wanted, is self-evident : powers, 
€ very exercise of which defeat their 
own purposes, But until avarice and 
eubition shall have ceased to be ac- 
limited Principles, the capability of un- 
m= production will ever be found 
si rrminate, as it hitherto has done, 
ps LProduce; and wherever consump- 
as limits, which is necessarily 


+ . 
the ten Sir R. Arkwright, submitted to 
OF hig muister, Mr. Pitt, his discoveries, 
statin ye application of discoveries, 
duetin” the capability of unlimited pro- 
but a result from it, Mr. Pitt, drily, 
you wa sound judgment, observed, “ Sir, 
tines’ , 500m want another world of cus- 





-no~ essential service. 
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everywhiere, overproduce is oversupply. 
New worlds, therefore, (as Mr. Pit 
sagely remarked) must be found, to an- 
swer their insatiable demands. 

To affix a permanently beneficial 
value upon all commodities, supply 
must be regulated by demand; thenly 
means of rendering trade advantageous, 
and thereby of relieving our distresses, 
pags is the hydra to be destroy- 
ed; begot by avarice upon the daughter 
of ambition, and nurtured by the mis- 
application of artificial powers. Hap- 
pily a monster of our own creation, 
or were it a God-send, its extirpation 
might be impossible. 

Our next consideration, is the best 
mode of riddance. The experience of 


f all practical men convinces us, that no 


measure, however demonstrably ad- 
vantageous to traders en masse, will 
ever be adopted, if depending upon their 
united coucurrence; and the interfe- 
rence of government with trade, or its 
regulations, is highly objectionable; 
but, upon the present occasion, we have 
no other effectual remedy. Better, 
therefore, a committee be appointed to 
ascertain the practical injury that has 
already resulted from the misapplica- 
tion of machinery: whether by expe- 
diting production too mach, an un- 
limited and surplus produce have not 
been the consequence ?—and if so, that 
its future use be prohibited wherever 
the exercise of human powers are com- 
mensurate to the supply of any reason- 
able or possible demand; unless in 
cases where the effect cannot be pro- 
duced without it, or in the few in- 
stances that might accrue, where (like 
the water) surplus produce and over- 
supply are not synonymous. 
Palliatives manifestly can prove of 
For instance: 
could taxation be dispensed with alto- 
gether, the mill-stone, by so many 
supposed to be sinking us, no real bene- 
fit to trade would result from it: the 
indiscriminate application of machinery 
continued. But the principal means of 
overproduction removed by the regula- 
tions proposed, every future diminu- 
tion of the taxes would then operate as 
a stimulus to deneficial exertion, and 
consequently any suggestions for their 
reduction be no longer misapplied. 
Oversupply is most Imjurions when 
proceeding from the misuse of machi- 
nery; arising from this cause, all fu- 
ture permanent advantage from trade is 
precluded ; and it also prohibits a re- 


munerating price to the er + onl 
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ditions that must be realized in order 
to the welfare and happiness of every 
country, and the want of which is 
the real source of our distress. Over- 
produce may certainly result from other 
causes ; strikingly evidenced since the 
peace in America, and most of the agri- 
cultural districts in Europe, where it 
has taken place without it. Much 
waste, and artificial consumption, hav- 
ing ceased with the war, the unbounded 
scope for speculative demand, and real 
demand ceased with it. Hence, the 
distresses in which those countries have 
been involved. So, indeed, would it 
have been in our own, as it regards the 
produce of the soil, the injury resulting 
from machinery out of the question, 
only not to the existing ertent, and 
for the following reasons:—From the 
immense waste inclosing within the 
last 30 years,and more so from the 
practical improvements in agriculture 
since that period; whence produce from 
the same land may safely be affirmed to 
have increased fourfold. In many dis- 
tricts it has doubled within the last 
fifty years. Consulting the necessary 
documents, farming, even before this, 
upon an average never admitted of un- 
reasonable remuneration, proving that 
natural means always have been ade- 
quate to SUPPLY, without the aid of 
artificial powers. The misuse of ma- 
—— is so strongly deprecated, be- 
cause from its capacity of unlimited pro- 
duction, (a consequence which does not 
apply to the soil) it is unavoidably cal- 
culated to perpetuate the evils of which 
we complain. Were there no other ad- 
vantage to be derived from the regula- 
tions proposed, the beneficial employ 
that would thence result to all who 
need it, were of itself a sufficient rea- 
son for their adoption. The spinning 
of the country alone would then advan- 
tageously occupy every now superflu- 
ous hand. An actual demand for lJa- 
bourers ensuing, fair wages both would 
and could be given ; and thus our poor 
rates, so alarmingly an increasing evil, 
wonld soon be reduced to reasonable 
and just limits, 

The speciousness of the artificial 
system at its commencement is not 
denied: but when we consider the in- 
extricable ruin in which it has eventu- 
ally involved as, it will at least be de- 
precated by every reflecting mind. At 
first, undoubtedly our foreign trade 
was benefitted by the prevalent ap- 
plication of machinery, materially 
expediting production, ‘and lowering 


[Nov, } 
the cost of commodities, If enab 


successfully to compete with = 
and our trade wes tat foreigners, 


an extent before saknows aan” 
too was necessarily spent in bringing q 
power so colossal into full play s and in 
the interim considerable rofit accrued 
No sooner, however, had it arrived at 
maturity, than the supply exceed 
the demand, the illusion of any future 
benefit from the system vanished at 
once and for ever. The golden 
over, we did not ourselves kill the bird 
in return for the golden produce it had 
afforded us, but, totally exhausted, it 
died of itself. 

How direful the result of this tem- 
porary and artificial flourish of our 
trade! What determined the con. 
mencement of the late unjust and ruin- 
ous war, but our thus augmented re. 
sources, as they were called. Thirty 
millions of additional permanent taxes 
is a part only of the bitter portion we 
have thence inherited : a proportionate 
increase in the scale of the public ex- 
penditure having been coupled with it. 

a our foreign trade, even at 
its highest reach, exceeded not one 
fourth of our commerce, and which 
were it now greater, might hencefor- 
ward be safely dispensed with, since 
it never can again become panel 
advantageous. The benefit suppose 
to be derived from it to the revenue, 1s 
altogether too fallacious; the fact being 
undeniable, that for years past, the 
losses of the merchants, manufacturers, 
and traders, have alone been the source 
whence it has been supplied; and such, 
until the present unnatural system be 
erste must ever continue to be 
the case. The artificial ‘system ay! 
practically failed, both as a eyed 
profit to the trader, and as a support '0 
the revenue. Long ere the termil 
tion of the late war, under the specious 
name of a property and income tax, 
proportion of the real property of py 
possessor was taken. Now, ha . 
the system been of temporary bent 
only, hollow and deceptive, > ared 
lent an expedient need not have " 
resorted to. The extension of our (7 % 
and of our foreign trade more og 
larly, has been made the pretex 
many of our wars ; fifty millionse an 
manent taxes are the inglorious = j 
England, is still a great anes 
has. resources within her own’ 
nions to enable her . a f 
without leaning upon forelg™ ". 
any kind for support 5 which = 
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at no distant period she must in- 
ink into her original me 0 

mporary greatness, resulting 
ne m3 cemeae'> artificial powers, 
isnot prosperity : @ country may Figo 
rish, but not prosper 5 a fact woefully ex- 
emplified in the case of our own, during 
the late successful, however ultimately 
ruinous war; When numerous indivi- 
duals by speculation suddenly amassed 
great wealth, but not indeed by the 
most desirable means, when it is known 
that the consumer during the war, from 
this very circumstance, paid from 
one to two hundred per cent. ad- 
ditional upon all commodities used ; 
thus enriching a few at the expense 
of the many. A country to prosper, 
must rest for support upon its own re- 
sources; prosperity having no value 
without permanency, which can ix no 
ease result from foreign trade. 

A temporary and artificial benefit, 
however specious, is deceptive, and in 
reality valueless. Like the glaring me- 
teor, itexcites only momentary ad mira- 
tion and astonishment, but is of no other 
use; or like the majestic, and seemingly 
glorious ascent of the balloon, raised al- 
together by artificial powers, a mere 
spectacle to gaze at ; but soon, very soon, 
it returns from the region of the skies 
to its native element without real be- 
nefit, without having effected any va- 
luable purpose whate ver. 

Humbling, as is the consideration, to 
the aspirant after sudden wealth, to 
the would-be-great, nothing is more 
certain than that permanent prosperity 
is to be effected alone by every-day 
means; and that neither the sudden 
greatness of states, nor sudden rise of 
individuals, is compatible with the or- 
dinary course of things, or, in general, 
with their own permanent. prosperity. 

Agriculturists, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and traders of Great Britain, the 
cause of _ sufferings is ascertained, 
the remec y in your power: simply re- 
gulate sunply by demand: of yourselves 
unite todo it : or you must be compelled 
to do so by legislative enactments, 
otherwise your universal ruin must 
oe Advantageous commerce alone, 
pe “e rg commerce desirable to you 
pet 0 he nation ; and no commerce 
mrs a in a public or private 

. ialend : “ supply. is greater than 
made so by’ th when it can easily be 
strained y the avaricious and unre- 
nifact Competition of those who ma- 

ure by machinery, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HERE appears to be a perverse 
disposition in many of the public 
writers of .this country, and particular- 
ly in those connected with the periodi- 
cal press, to abuse the inhabitants and 
misrepresent the present situation of 
the United States of America, This 
disposition is exceedingly to be deplored, 
because it tends to foment animosities 
between countries whose best interests 
depend upon the most amicable com- 
munication, and a reciprocal inter- 
change of commodities, scientific infor- 
mation, and friendly offices. 

It is truly surprising to observe the 
unblushing effrontery with which as- 
sertions are so roundly made in some 
of the public prints, relative to this 
young and rising giant of the west. 
Some of these are the offspring of a 
few disappointed emigrants, who have 
returned from that land of promise, 
not finding mines of gold; but to their 
just and merited mortification, that 
IDLENESS is not a productive commo- 
dity, and that America is not the 
country for those who are fruges consu- 
mere noti. No, sir, America does not 
want idlers without money or without 
principle; and he who emigrates not 
possessing these two commodities, or 
the disposition to acquire the first by 
LABOUR, will certainly on emigrating 
to that country be most grievously 
disappointed. 

It is to be lamented that the DUTY 
OF LABOUR is not more particularly 
inculcated in this as well as other civi- 
lized states, by more positive and direct 
instruction; and particularly so upon 
the young and rising generation, It 
has occurred to me that some such axi- 
oms (for axioms I presume they are or 
ought to be) as the following, may be 
very beneficially impressed upon all 
classes of society in their outset of life ; 
and that if perseveringly taught in our 
schools they must produce the most 
beneficial results, not only in youth, 
but in manhood, and throughout the 
whole period of life. 

No person has a right to live by the 
labour of another, if able to labour 
himself. 

It is the duty, therefore, of every 
member of a state to support himelf, 
and those who are immediately depen- 
dent on him, by his own labour. 

The exceptions to this rule are, the 
impossibility of obtaining employment, 

: infancy, 
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infancy, disease, old age, and physical 
or mental incapacity. 7 

I have been led into these observa- 
tions from having received a long and 
circumstantial letter from a near rela- 
tion, who left this country with all his 
family for America, in the autumn of 
1820; and who resided in Philadelphia 
during’ the whole of the last winter, 
and is now making a tour through 
various districts of the United States. 
As the information contained in this 
letter may be fully relied on, I have 
thought it may be acceptable to the 
readers of the Monthly Magazine ; with 
this view I have made the following 
extracts, which it should be remem- 
bered, relate chiefly to Philadelphia, 
or the immediate neighbourhood. 

London, Sept. 1821. J. JENNINGS. 

NOTES ON AMERICA. 

The price of every description of 
property is sinking here, except funded. 

America answers my fullest expec- 
tations. 

The tailors complain of the badness 
of their trade, and yet men from Eng- 
land cannot be prevailed upon to make 
a coat for less than five dollars. 

There was no occasion for Mr. M.’s 
returning from this country for want 
of employment asa tallow chandler, as 
he would stand upon the same footing 
as the most established : for the greatest 
part of the candles sold here, are bought 
at the door, and made by men who at 
first cannot command a capital of five 
dollars, But Mr. M. was, as the greater 
part of those who come to spy out the 
land without their wives are, home- 
sick. 

It is a question with me, whether 
there ever was a more favourable period 
for farmers toemigrate? but it requires 

tience to look about to secure cheap 

ands, which are to be had in abun- 
dance. 

Every description of handicraft busi- 
ness is very dull. We can buy shoes 
cheaper here than in England. © House 
carpenters, who used readily to obtain 
1} dollar per day, now. with difficulty 
obtain 3. All those who come depen- 
dent on their trades will have much 
difficulty in finding employment, [This 


of course _ to Philadelphia and 
its environs, 
I have just received a letter from 


J. W. in Indiana, where he settled asa 
tanner. He pre we raw hides at 64 cents 
Ib.; cal 


r skins, 123 cents Ib. ; 
bark, 3 to4 dollars per ton ; sake lea- 
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ther, prime, from Spanish hides * 
per lb ; wheat, 378 to 50 Heat 
corn, from 25 to 30 cents per bushel - 
gar, from the maple, from 8 to Lcent 
per Ib.; butter, 123 cents per Ib, 
fowls, 8 cénts each ; beef 24 to 3 cents, 

r Ib.; pork the same; sbacon and 
iam, 6 cents per Ib, 

The Cincinnati bank, will give a 
tg mors of rom 30 to 40 per cent, 
on exchanging their for 
the United States. pala ga 
at Cincinnati, are 50 cents per day 
and their food. : 

Labourers have been to be hired here 
(Philadelphia) for half a dollar a day, 
without food or liquor; but the usual 
price is } of a dollar, net money, 

We have the London monthly publi- 
cations at the Atheneum here, about a 
month after you; you must not su 

se that you can ever furnish us by 
etter with any public news; you will 
be constantly forestalled. 

We have at the Athenceum (which 
is similar to your Surrey Institution) a 
good library, extensive set of maps, 54 
different American, four London, and 
two French newspapers ; 18 American 
periodical works; 21 English ditto; 
3 French and 1 German ditto. The 
terms of annual subscription, eight 
dollars. Books are sold out of the 
regular way at half the price they are 
sold at in England. 

Almanacks 3 cents each: courts of 
law, conducted here with the greatest 
propriety and deliberation ; five times 
as much time taken up with the deci- 
sion of a case as in England. 

Soft soap 3 cents per quart. Our 
servant has made several gallons of 
soft soap out of some kitchen fat; this 

ou must not do. Female servants at 
hired by the week ; from 4 to 1}-dollar 
are the wages for this period ; they af 
for this boarded, lodged, and washed in 
the house. 

I bid 1} cent per acre, for 990 esp 
of land, which was knocked down © 
me. I find the deed of conveyance fot 
this lot, will cost from 3 to 4 — 
and 2 dollars the enrolment. This { 
is situated in the centre of the oo ‘ 
Pensylvania; it is part of a] . 


of 30,690 acres, the fee of whic 
raged about five cents per acre. | 

u 8 subsequent inquiry, that this - 
which I bought at one cent and @ e 
per acre, is on the first fork of Pr 
Creek on the Surquehannah, near 
settlement of the late Mr. John 
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ristel. From une of the settlers 
ne that the land is good. 

Feb, Ist. Bought to-day, & barrel of 
the finest wheat flour, weighing 196 Ibs. 
yet, for 4 dollars, whieh is about ld. 

"yb. Eels, 3 cents -_ oe pons 
is waging four pounds each, two 
po a 20 ds per bushel ; 
yhiskey, about the quality of your 
English gin, 22 cents; one shilling a 

ion. Bought a calve’s head, wh ich 

ined all my family, seven in number, 
for 5d. The brewers here make nearly 
as much of their grains and yeast as 
their barley costs them, and sell their 
beer and porter for very good prices. 
Hops, 12 cents per > salt, less 
than one cent per lb. Horses about 
the same price as in England. I saw 
an excellent cow and calf offered for 


sale in Philadelphia, marked for 21 - 


dollars; the cow appeared capable of 
making, when grazed, 30 score. There 
are no wakes, revels, or pleasure fairs 
in this country, nor any wrestling, 
cadgel-playing, &c. 

In all civil suits or proceedings in 
any court within this commonwealth, 
every suitor or party concerned has a 
right to be heard by himself and coun- 
sel, or either of them. In this country 
the professions of attorney and counsel, 
and apothecary and 
united. 

Auctions. If any person shall give or 
sell any run, wine, or other strong 
liquors at the time of an y such vendue, 
lo any person attending the same, the 
person so selling or giving any liquors, 
sali forfeit and pay for the first offence 
four pounds: and for the second and 
every other offence five pounds. ; 

Property seized here by the sheriff, 
under an execution, must first be va- 
lned by a jury, and cannot be sold 
under the execution, unless it will 
fetch two thirds the amount of the 
valuation. 

Jan. 19th. Bya self-registering ther- 
nometer, belonging to the chemical 
lnborator y, in the medical department 
of the University, the temperature was 
this morning three degres below zero. 
i is Said that this temperature is nearly 

€ coldest of this latitude ; fo me it is 
fine healthy agreeable weather. 

Pn 14th. Very little appearance 
spring yet. 

, Yomen here do all the white-wash- 

— colouring of houses. ‘They 

bitllock, ood buff colour by mixing 

Mow. lood with lime; and a sal- 
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physician are. 
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mon colour by mixing a small quantity 
of green Copperas with lime? . 
My decided opinion respecting the 


habits, manners, and customs of the 


people of this country, is, that there is 
not half so much difference between 
them and the people of England, ge- 
uerally, as there is between the people 


of Bristol and Bath in England. 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine, 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
No. XI. 

THE VILLAGE MINSTREL, and other 
POEMS, by JOHN CLARE, the Nor- 

thamptonshire Peasant. 


“* Natura fieret luudabile carmen an arte 

Quesitum est: ego nec studium sine divite 
rend, 

Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium: al- 
terius sic 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.” 


NDER the sanction of this high 

authority, we trust it may be per- 
mitted us to express, without reserve, 
the reflexions that have been suggested 
by the perusal of these interesting, but 
very unequal, volumes; without being 
suspected of a wish to crush the at- 
tempts of any meritorious, though 
humble, aspirant to public fame, or in- 
curring the imputation (to use the lan- 
guage of the eulogium prefixed as an 
introduction to the work) of cherishing 
“an illiberal spirit of criticism, which, 
catching its character from the bad 
temper of theage, has let stip the dogs 
of war in the flowery fields of poesy.” 
The present production contains much 
that is good, and even beautiful; and 
we are disposed not only to point out 
its merits with readiness, but to ac- 
knowledge them with pleasure, as sin- 


_cere, perhaps, as that of ealogists, whose 


undiscriminating praises have a ten- 
deney rather to alienate, than to conci- 
liate, more discerning judges. But 
considering these poems with 1eference 
only to their literary excellence, the 
meed of commendation to which some 
parts of them mav be justly entitled, 
is altogether a distinct question from 
the necessity, or even the propriety of 
bringing them before the tribunal of 
the public. The latter is what Par- 
tridge would have termed a non sequitur. 
We are willing to give full credit to the 
motives of those, whose benevolence 
has prompted them to introduce the 
effusions of the Northamptonshire pea- 
sant to general notice, but we may rea- 

28 sonably 
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sonably doubt how far thay have been 
the means, of enriching, in any great 
degree; our stores of national poetry, 
dr are likely to bind a wreath more per- 
manent than that woven by the caprice 
or novelty, ‘ound the brows of the ob- 
ject of their patronage. _ 

From the time that the poetical la- 
bours of Burns and Bloomfield gained 
for their authors that deserved popula- 
rity, to which genuine talent, wherever 
found, is justly entitled, varios candi- 
dates for like success, prompted either 
by their own self-love, or by the fa- 
vourable opinion of partial friends and 
patrons, have made their appearance ; 
resembling the gifted writers of the 
“ Farmer’s Boy,” or the “ Cotter’s Sa- 
turday Night,” in nothing but their 
want of early education, and tkeir ob- 
scure situation in life. Plouglmen, 
milkmaids, and other similar prodigies 
have thus acquired an ephemeral cele- 
brity; and the error of these writers 
appears to us far more excusable than 
that of their professed admirers, in mis- 
taking the very common diseasé of a 
love for rhyming, for that rare poetic 
genius which, in all ages, hay been ac- 
corded only to a favoured few. Most 
of these have flourished their brief day, 
indebted for their temporary success 
priucipally to that feeling of the mind, 
which has been happily defined “ the 
effect of novelty upon ignorance.” We 
are far from being disposed to regret 
that such attempts should have contri- 
buted to the comforts or enjoyments of 
those who have made them ; but every 
priaciple of sound judgment and im- 
partial criticism lead us to deplore the 
influence which even the short-lived 
favour with which they have been re- 
ceived has had, in vitiating the taste of 
no small portion of the public. In oppo- 
sition to the judicious assertion of an 
elegant writer of our own, that 

“ True ease in writing comes from art, 

not chance,” 
an opinion has been engendered among 
many unreflecting persons, that the 
most natural and pleasing poetry is the 
offspring of mental powers intuitive and 
uncultivated; and instead of requiring 
that marked superiority of knowledge 
which the sage in Rasselas regarded as 
indispensable to the formation of the 
poetic character, they appear to hail the 
existence of consummate ignorance as 
a happy omen of success in the votary 
of the muses. While such sentiments 
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f fashion, or the prevailing appetite 


[Nov, 1, 


prevail, the evil of incom : 
ders into the walks of Pere “ 
obviously be an increasing one. and 
the “ seribimus indocti doctique.” 
complaint better founded than ever , 
Though the author of the’ poems he. 
fore us is undeniably superior in 
observation, vigour of intellect, and na. 
tive talent, to many others who have 
cume before us with pretensions of g 
similar description, we do not consider 
him as forming an exception to the ge. 
neral tenor of the observations with 
which we have introduced our notice 
of his volumes. We do not conceive 
that occasional sweetness of EXpression, 
or accurate delineations of mere exte. 
rior objects, can atone for a general de- 
ficiency of poetical language, or the in- 
dulging in a style devoid of uniforni 
and consistency. The Village Minstrel 
is the principal poem in the collection, 
and is evidently intended to afford a 
picture ef the peculiar circumstances 
and early scenes of the author's life, 
To himself this topic is no doubt pecu- 
liarly interesting ; and his descriptions 
may very probably be productive of 
amusement to those who are familiar 
with the originals. To us, however, 
the writer’s mention of himself ap- 
pears, in general, too egotistical and 
querulous, and the local subjects and 
rural amusements, whatever opinion 
may be entertained of the colours m 
which he has pourtrayed them, have 
not, we think, been very judiciously 
selected for the purpose of inspiring 
general interest. There is, 
something more than homeliness, ap 
yroximating to vulgarity, in many 
his themes, and it must be admitted 
that these are described in most suita 
ble language. What shall we say, for 
instance, of lines like the following? 
«“ But soldiers, they’re the boys to make 4 
rout.” 
“ The bumptious serjeant struts before his 
men.” , 
“ His friends so poor and clothes excessitt 
dear.” y 
“ And don’t despise your betters cause 
*re old.” 
“Up he'd chuck sacks as one would hurl @ 


stone.” 
“ And in disgrace at last each jockey 


bumps adown.” 
“ And eidnatvons fun it makes to hunt the 


pig d 
As, soap'd and larded, through the crow 
he flies ; . 
Thus, turn’d adrift, he plays them maby 


rig.” «jf 











which a 
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«}f nought was seen he heard a squish 


jy sound,” coy 
“ oO, nat the snuff went pinching 


round the ring , 


« Yon parish huts, where want is shov’d to 


« Eat all an’ she would, for she car’d not 
a pit, ‘i 
She'd other fish frying as then. 

If it be urged that such language is 
appropriate to the subjects treated of, 
we reply, that subjects. to which such 

uage is best adapted, are not those 
t should have chosen; or, 
if selected for the exercise of his muse, 
he should have spoken of them in the 
dialect that *« the muses love.” When 
awriter who had submitted his produc- 
tion to the inspection of Voltaire, con- 
tended, in defence of some passage 
which the latter censured as low, that it 
was natural, the wit replied, ‘* vec 
permission, Monsieur, mon est bien 
naturel. et cependant je porte des cu- 
lottes.”” 

Another disadvantage attending the 
Village Minstrel, is, the involuntary 
comparison which it forces on the mind 
with the exquisite poem of Beattie; a 
comparison that can hardly prove fa- 
vourable to the Northamptonshire bard. 
We do not allude to the plan of the 
poem, for Mr. Clare*s Minstrel appears 
to be without any, and is compesed 
principally of detached descriptions, 
most of which might change places with 
one another, without the reader’s being 
conscious of the alteration. But not 
only in the structure of the verse, but 
in Many imitative passages, we seem to 
perceive an attempt to present us in 
Lubin, with a species of travestie of 
our old acquaintance Edwin, and we 
cannot approveof the experiment. In- 
deed the author of the present -eollec- 
fon seems, on more than one occasion, 
to have lost sight of his ground, being 
previously occupied by those whom he 
could hardly expect to displace. We 
could have dispensed with his verses on 
Solitude, after Grainger’s Ode on the 
‘ame subject; his “ Surrows for the 

th of a favourite Tabby Cat,’’ will 
rdly be sympathised in, by those who 
: Pret Selima in remembrance, 
on rae very unfortunate for his * Song 
Wi thoue Girl,” that it cannot be read 
mitabl recalling to our minds the ini- 
€ old ballad, “ Oh, come with 

ihe, and be my love.”? 

.... ane has already been made 

ald " uctions of Burris and Bloom- 

* In both these writers, the defect 
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of early education appears to have been 
In great measure supplied, in the for- 
mer by such natural abilities, as per- 
haps, with the exception of Shakspeare, 
scarcely any other man ever possessed : 
and in the latter, there is strong rea- 
son to suspect, by the refining touches 
of the fostering hand, by which they 
were first presented to the public. But 
in the volumes before us, the conse- 
quences of this defect are perpetually 
visible. |The author seems always in- 
capable of sustaining an equal flight ; 
aud hence, if we meet with a passage 
we are disposed to approve, it is fre- 
quently but an introduction to speci- 
mens of the bathos, which could not be 
excecded by the citations of the learned 
Scriblerus himself. For example : 


“O native scenes, nought to my heart 
clings nearer, 

Than you, ye Edens of my youthful hours, 
Nought in this world warms my affections 

dearer, 

Than you, ye plains of white and yellow 

flowers !” 

The following verses we have no he- 
sitation in pronouncing beautiful; in- 
deed it appears to us, that there are no 
others equal to them in the whole 


collection : 


‘“‘ IT cannot pass the very bramble, weeping 
"Neath dewy tear-drops that its spears 
surround, 
Like harlot’s mock’ry, on the wan cheek 
creeping, 
Gilding the poison that is meant to 
wound.” 
But would any one imagine, that 
they are almost immediately preceded, 
in the same piece, by such: a line as, 
“ Windiug the zig-zag lane, turning and . 
turning ?” 
Again, speaking of the lark, Clare 


“ With day-break’s beauties I have much 
been taken, 

As thy first anthem breath’d its melody.” 
Can there be a greater contrast, than 
that between the richness and force of 
the latter of these two lines, and the 
feeble vulgarity of that which precedes 
it ? 

We must likewise mark our strong 
(isapprobation of the innovating style 
introduced in many parts of these 
volumes, by the employment of unau- 
thorised contractions, and the use of 
words that have hitherto been strangers 
alike to our prose and poetry. Take, 
out of many, the subjoined specimens. 


“ And then, for sake of °¢ boys and wenches , 


dear.” 
And’s 
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“ And’s merry sport when harvest came 
again.” 

“ And well’s he knows, with ceremony 
kind.” 

“ While I, as unconcern’d, went soodling 
on.” 

“He heard the tootling robin sound her 
knell.” 

“ If yah set any store by one yah will.” 

“‘ How he to scape shool’d many a pace 
beyond.” 

We leave it to the sober judgment of 
our readers, to decide, whether these, 
though indisputable, are desirable addi- 
tions to dur language. We may per- 
haps be told, that a Glossary is annexed 
to the book ; but this does not alter our 
view of the subject. If the example of 
Burns, Ramsay, Ferguson, or other 
Scottish poets be pleaded, we auswer, 
that they employed a dialect in general 
use through an entire country, and not 
the mere patois of a small district. If 
the peculiar phraseology of the Nor- 
thamptonshire rustics is to be licensed 
in poetry, we see no reason why that of 
Lancashire, Somersetshire, and other 
counties should not be allowed an equal 
currency; and thus our language would 
be surprisingly enriched, by the legiti- 
mization of all the varieties of speech 
in use among the canaille throughout 
the kingdom. 

Our surprise is not unf requently ex- 
cited, by meeting with lines whose 
weakuess can scarcely be exceeded. 
“As grinning north winds horribly did 

blow, 


And pepper’d o’er my head their hail and 
snow.” 


** Last spring he was living, but now he’s 

no more !” 
The following effusions of filial affec- 

tiun may perhaps do honour to the 

heart of the writer, but certainly reflect 

little credit on his muse. ; 

“ Bless thee, my father! thou'st been kind 
to me, 

And God, who saw it, will be kind to thee.” 


“My mother too, thy kindness shall be 
met, 


Aud e’er I'm able, will I pay the debt ; 

For what thou’st done, and what gone 
through for me, 

My last earn’d sixpence will I break with 
thee.” 

The annexed instances. as well 
numerets others, of * vile allite 
are likewise to us, who are no 
of that figure of speech, a strong im- 
peachment of the author's good taste. 

While maidens fair, with bosoms bare 

Go coolly to their cows.” ' 


“ Now wenches listen, and let lovers lie.” 


as 
ration,” 
admirers 


« 


“ Hay-makers hustlin 
hide.” 

“Keep off the bothering bustle of the 
wind.” 

We trust our readers will read] 
perceive that the above. strictures have 
not been dictated by a spirit of fastidi. 
ous or splenetic criticism; they have 
been prompted solely by a wish to res. 
cue our literature from the inroads 
attempted to be made upon it by false 
taste or mistaken benevolence. It js 
with real pleasure that we turn from 
this unwelcome part of our task, to 
point out some favourable specimens of 
the native talent which we have already 
said the author possesses, and which 
would, we doubt not, in other circun- 
stances than those in whieh he has 
been placed, have developed themselves 
to much greater advantage. 

The following apostrophe possesses 
considerable spirit, and unfortunately 
contains but too much truth. 


“ © England, boasted land of liberty, 

With strangers, still thou mayst thy title 

own, 
But thy poor slaves the alteration see, 

With many a loss to them the truth is 

known : 
Like emigrating bird thy freedom’s flown, 

While mongrel clowns, low as their root 

ing plough, 
Disdain thy laws to put in force their own; 
And every village owns its tyrants now, 
And parish slaves must live as parish kings 
allow.” 

In his invocation to poverty, the au- 
thor has evidently written from the 
genuine impulse of his feelings, and has 
embodied them in a manner that ” 
hardly fail to excite the sympathy 0 
every reader not destitute of sensibility. 
“ Q Poverty! thy frowns were early deal 

O’er him who mourn’d thee, not by fancy 

led, 
To whine and wail o’er woes he never felt, 

Staining his rhymes with tears he never 

shed, 

And heaving sighs a mock song omy 

bred :— " 
Alas! he knew too much of every p@!; ; 
That shower’d full thick on his unset 
ter'd head, ; 
And, as his tears and sighs did erst coll 
lain Apt 

His Saline took it up, and wept it 0¢ 

again.” oe 

In our opinion, however, pole 
of the present collection has ex¢ ee 
in his sonnets more than in apy O° 
species we compas ¢ is 
tempted. The second vol 
upwards of fifty of these short oe 


om the rain to 
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f which need not shrink from a 
vaaritOn with the productions of 
joftier bards in the same department. 
Our limits will net admit of extracting 
more than two or three among those 
that have strack us most: but justice 
to the poet requires us to observe, that 
several others are to be found, not at 
all inferior in merit to those that we 


have inserted. 
«Ah, when this world and I have shaken 


hands, 
And all the frowns of this sad life got 
through, 
When from pale care and sorrow’s dismal 
lands, 
I turn a welcome and a wish'd adieu ; 
How blest and happy, to eternal day, 
To endless happiness without a pain, 
Will my poor weary spirit sail away, 
That long long-looked for ‘ better place’ 
to gain : 
How sweet the scenes will open on her eye, 
' Where no mere troubles, no more cares 
annoy ; 
All the sharp sorrows of this life torn by, 
And safely moor’d in heaven’s eternal 


joy: 
Sweet will it seem to Fate’s oppressed 
worm, . 
As trembling sunbeams creeping from the 
storm.” 
“] seek for peace—I care not where ’tis 
found ; 
On this rude scene ia briars and bram- 
bles drest, 
If peace dwells here, ‘tis consecrated 
ground, 
Aud owns the power to give my bosom 
rest ; 
To soothe the rankling of each bitter 
wound, 
Gall’d by rade Envy’s adder—biting 
jest, 
And worldly strife ;—ah, I am looking 
round 


For peace’s hermitage, can it be found ? 
Surely that breeze that o’er the blue wave 
__ curl’d, 
Did whisper soft, ‘ thy wanderings here 
are blest ;” 
How different from the language of the 
_ world ; 
Nor jeers, hor taunts in this still spot are 
given: 
Its calms.a balsam to a soul distrest ; 


And where peace smiles, a wilderness is 
heaven.” 


“ . . 
The spring is gone, the summer-beauty 
, wanes, 
Like setting sun-beams in their last de- 
cline ; 
* evening's. shadows, lingering on the 


Gleam dim and dimmer till they cease to 
shine, 
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The busy bee hath humm’d himself to rest ; 
Flowers dry to seed, that held the sweets 
of spring ; 
Flown is the bird, and empty-is the nest ? 
His poe are rear’d, no joys are left to 
sing. 
There hangs a dreariness about the scene, 
A present shadow of a bright has been. 
Ah, sad to prove that pleasure’s golden 
springs, 
Like a fountains, should so quickly 
ry, 
And be so near allied to vulgar thin 
The joys of this worid are but born to die.” 


Several passages in the above extracts 
are very pleasing, and in no small de- 
gree poetical; indeed, they must be 
confessed to be very superior to any 
thing that could have been anticipated 
from the limited resources and defec- 
tive education of a man like Clare. So 
far, therefore, he is certainly entitled 
to praise. But we fear, when every 
allowance is made, that sober judges 
will hardly be disposed to assign these 
poems at the utmost, a place above 
mediocrity; and the elegant critic of 
antiquity expressly tells us, 

“ Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non di, non homines, non concessere co- 
lumne.” 

We cannot but regret, that those who 





_were (lisposed to serve the author, have 


not hit upon a better expedient than 
that of endeavouring to force public 
patronage in his favour, on the ground 
of claims which we cannot consider as 
established, notwithstanding the im- 
posing assertions of an anonymous wri- 
ter, in an introduction prefixed to the 
poems, that “ Clare has created more 
never-dying forms in the personifica- 
tion of things inanimate and abstract, 
and has scattered them more profusely 
about our paths, than perhaps any poet 
of the age, but one.” Such extrava- 
ant commendation could hardly be 
adinitted on the mere ipse dixit, even 
of a judge of recognised and unques- 
tionable ability: much less can it be 
acceded to on the gicund of unknown 

authority. ’ 

—__———— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTER from NEW F&IBURGH. NEW 
HELVETIA, in BRASIL, by @ SWISS 
COLONIST, dated Junnary 28th, 1821. 
T' is near two years that [ have been 
separated from you and my ancient 
country. (This was the district of 
Porentruy, which was taken from 
France, in 1815, and united to the 
Canton of Berne; since that event, the 


i for Brasil have been con- 
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siderable.) 1f 1 have delayed writing, 
it was that I might thoroughly ascer- 
tain every point of our situation for 
you to judge of. 

We are al! well satisfied with our 
new country, and are treated with such 
liberality, that we feel as if we had 
always belonged to it. The district is 
intersected with lofty mountains, with 
pleasant vallies below them ; the forests 
are replenished with various kinds of 
animals, some of them troublesome, 
but none hurtful. 

On arriving at our destination, Mo- 
roqueimado, we found tenements ready 
prepared for us, very neat and conve- 
nient. Our houses may be called the 
principal in New Friburgh, which is 
increasing as a Settlement. Our lands 
are rich in vegetable productions ; 
kidney beans and potatoes are in abun- 
dance. 

The whole colony is divided into a 
hundred families, from fifteen to eigh- 
teen individuals each. Every farm or 
portion of land contains about 750 
brasses (each six feet, ten inches) in 
length, by 300 in breadth. Besides 
the farms, lands are given to all who 
apply for them, and as many as they 
desire. Throughout the whole country 
the air is very salubrious; we enjoy 
perfect health, and can easily put up 
with the great heats, which very seldom 
exceed 30 degrees. They are also mo- 
derated by a gentle. fresh breeze, felt 
throughout the day. The temperature is 
never cold, and we have here only two 
seasons, spring and summer. The qua- 
lity of the soil is excellent, three degrees 
more productive than in Switzerland, 
and requiring infinitely less cultivation. 

Potatoes, kidney beans, green and 
dried rice and flesh meat, with coffee, 
are what we chiefly live upon. Beef, well 
tasted, is not above 2)d.per Ib. bread 3d. 
(five and six sous) but in still greater 
plenty is hog’s flesh, from 1d. to 14d, 
per pound. We have no great call for 
wine, which sells at one livre, 10 sous 
a bottle: but the wines from Madeira, 
the Canaries and Portugal, are very 
good, as is also a brandy made of the 
sugar-cane, and all as cheap as in Swit- 
zerland, 

What has been circulated in the Ga- 
zettes of Europe, respecting a mortality 
prevalent in our establishments, is 
wholly unfounded. We have had a 
sort of sickness or disease since our ar- 
rival in the New World, But an epi- 
demic, contracted in Holland during 
our long stay there, was caught by se- 


veral individuals, and who + 
have become the victims of it _ 
not till after some months residenes 4 
the climate of America, that the i. 
lady disappeared. It carried off about 
a fifth part of our number, 

We cannot too highly extol the truly 
paternat conduct of the king, Qu: 
reception, by his commissaries,on land. 
ing at Rio Janeiro, was eve way 
gracious : this was on the 28th of No. 
vember, 1819. All that was promised 
on quitting our own country has been 
scrupulously performed. During the 
first year of our arrival 1] touched ¢ 
francs a day, at the rate of 20 sous per 
head, for my whole family. At present 
we have only half of that sum, but this 
is compensated by many other advan- 
tages. 

According to this detail, which is 
every way consonant with fact, you 
will doubtless conclude that our situa- 
tion is agreeable, and leaves no wish to 
be gratified. -One desideratum only 
remains to complete my satisfaction, 
and that is, that you were one of us, to 
share in our good fortune, which may 
be truly said to be enviable. Ours is 
the abode of peave and contentment, 
with no bad neighbours to disturb 
us, nor any thing to interrupt our 
quiet, except sometimes the apes and 
the parrots. As to the chicanery of 
law and its litigations, this isa second 
land of promise. No disputes here for 
a foot of land, much less an acre. 
Judges acting without pay, render 
justice to all indiscriminately whether 
rich or poor. We have a director and 
an inspector, both of whom evince the 


most friendly attentions towards us. 
— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazne. 
SIR, 
HAvns read in your Magazine 
- for September, 1821, the account 
of the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
fawn’s skull having been found in the 
solid wood of an ash-tree, I beg leave t0 
suggest the following explanation. | 
It is well known that forty oF y 
years ago, when timber was ,. 
tively of little value, tenants were pe 
mitted to cut off the tops of ash-trees, 
for the purpose of fire wood, an Anan 
trees so cut, are cotta’ eer ee 
ever, the operation be not re : 
tree will os mae of what are termed 
its leaders, recover from the injury 
wood forming above the crowns but 
growing nearly straight as before; h 
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effects of winter, it 


suffers — ‘ this 

roceeding downwards produces 
‘wlein the trek, anc it frequently 
occurs, that from some injury sustained 
decay also takes place in the outer bark, 
by which a hole is formed, at times 
large enough to admit the head of an 
animal. A hole being thus produced, 
we may infer that a sheep, a goat, or a 
fawn, whose tender horns might have 
been then jutting, forced its head into 
the aperture—the horns — to 
ressure, were again raised within the 
hole rendering it impossible for the 
animal to extricate itself: but when 
discovered, no doubt the farmer took 
off the body by cutting the neck close 
tothe tree. To support this position, 
we must suppose the hole not to have 
been above four or five feet at most 
from the ground, whereas it is asserted 
to have been nine feet. (Query.) 
Was the measurement taken from the 
top of the bank on which the tree 
grew, or from the general surface 
of the field, or was there a hedge or 
any piece of elevated ground, so near 
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that the animal could command the 
tree? Lf the animal could not reach 
her hole, it is more difficult to account 
for the circumstance ; we may, however, 
I presume, unravel this mysterious and 
singular case from one of the following 
causes ; first, at the time the animal 
became entangled, the hole was a few . 
feet lower in the stock of the tree than 
at present, and that the tree in progress 
of growth, carried up with it the skull; 
or, that. the head of a stolen and 
slaughtered animal had been forced 
into the hole by some depredator, in 
order to avoid detection; whilst Nature, 
recovering her tone in the tree, the 
annual bark closed the opening, and 
forming around the skull, produced 
wood of a dark colour, as represented 
in the engraving accompanying the ac- 
count, 

The present explanation, with in- 
stances of interesting and similar phe- 
nomena, is just published in a work, 
entitled, Religiosa Philosophia, or,a 
new theory of the earth. 


Stonehouse, Sept. 15. W. WELCH. 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active 
and well-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally 
entered in a book the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we hare purchased, 
and propose to present a selection from them to our readers. As Editor of the Annual 
Obituary, and many other biographical works, he may probably have incorporated 
many of these scraps ; but the yreater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabi- 
net pictures of men and manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany. 


—__P——— 


LETTER from LORD NELSON ¢o MR. 
STEPHENS. 
23, Piccadilly, Feb. 10, 1803. 
Sir,—By your letter 1 believe that 
you wish to be correct in your history," 


and therefore desire to be informed of. 


a transaction relative to Naples. I 
cannot at this moment enter at large 
-y the subject to which you allude, but 
shall briefly say, that neither Cardl. 

uffo, Capt. Foote, or any other person 
rare: power vested in them to enter 
may treaty with the rebels; that 
alalad € paper which they so improperly 
he V,ves,not acted upon, as 1 very 
edo arrived at Naples, and prevent- 
taking en infamous transaction from 
eaten P — I put aside the disho- 
a es and sent the rebels 


* The Hist 
Mr, Stephens > of the} War, written by 








notice of it; therefore when the rebels 
surrendered they came out of the cas- 
tles as they ought, without any honours 
of war, and trusting to the judgment 
of their sovereign. 
_If you allude to Mrs. Williams’s 
book, 1 can assure you that nearly all 
she writes relative to Naples, is either 
entirely destitute of foundation, or 
falsely represented. If you wish to 
have any conversation with me on this 
subject, I am at home every morning at 
ten o'clock, and am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
NELSON & BRONTE. 
LORD NELSON’S Observations on Miss 
Williams’s History of the Neapolitan 
Revolution. 
Pages in which are lies.—128, not 
true—129, not true—130, not true— 
139, Gozzo was part of the territory of 
the King of Naples—142, ws 
? 
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143, not trae—148, P. Molituno _be- 
trayed his trust—170, not true—174, 
Capt. Foote’s capitulation, though not 
approved, yet most religiously adhered 
tu—178, capitulation not closed, but 
negociation broke off by Lord Nelson, 
who would allow the rebels no terms 
but unconditional submission, and this 
was regularly notified to the Cardinal, 
and he desired me to acquaint the re- 
bels of it. and this must have been done 
from the rebels coming out of the forts 
as prisoners, and not as soldiers, Sir 
A. Balland Sir T. Trowbridge, were 
Nelson’s messengers to the Cardinal— 
182, 183, not a sentence of truth—201, 
not a word true about C, Trowbridge ; 
he could receive no orders but from 
Lord N.—204, a Russian frigate met 
these vessels, and wished to act con- 
trary to the capitulation, but the Eng- 
lish would not suffer it—206, protection 
not promised, except from murder— 
210, whatever Carraccioli had been, he 
fought against his King, and it is not 
pretended that he was in any capitula- 
tion. He was tried by a board of Nea- 
politan officers, found guilty of rebel- 
lion, and hanged by order of Lord N., 
whose dear friend he had been.—Pages 
from 212 to 221, prove that the parties 
were rebels, and of course liable te 
suffer death—221, Circillo, strange to 
say, would not be saved: he refused 
Sir William and Lady H—n’s entreaty 
on the quarter-deck of the Foudroyant. 
When brought up for trial, and asked 
who he was ? answered,’ in the reign of 
the tyrant, I was a physician; in the 
time of the republic, I was a patriot, 
and now Iam avictim.”” He made his 
application for mercy too late, or the 
queen would have begged his forfeited 
life of the king for the sake of his aged 
and good mother—22, if what Miss 


Williams says is true in this page 
there would require no other fact to 


they all deserved death— 
317, Bonaparte would have been sent to 
Jafia, not London, to answer for his 
murder of 4000 Turks, his prisoners, 


GENERAL WAS8HINGTON’S FATHER 
and MR. JEFFERSON, 


The following particulars F had from 
the Rev. Mr. ——, of ——., in America, 
who was well acquainted with Governor 
Jefferson, | and had been actually at 
ae with him. My authority for 
eg so good, that we may rely upon 

Mr. Washington’s father was a 

: oun 
Englishman, who bad repaired to-Ame 


(Now, } 
rida, and studied mathematic: ws 
liam and Mary College, in dew 
Colony of Virginia. ‘Tones a 
latter end of his life, he purchased 
tract of land in that portion of the : 
vince which constituted what was cael 
the Back Settlements. So they were x 
that period, but such a difference bys 
taken place, in consequence of the ox 
tension of the Indian country, that the, 
now form a part of the interior, 1, 
his house and plantations he gave the 
name of Monticello, or Little Monntaip, 
moe there he spent the remainder of his 
ys. 

Colonel Wakefield says, that the 
Washington family emigrated from 
Thorn, in the neighbourhood of Dos. 
caster, in Yorkshire ; and I widerstand 
that traces of them are preserved in the 
church-yard, in the monumental form, 

Young Jefferson was a boy on the 
demise of his father, whose moral and 
religious — with the arrange. 
ments and pursuits he engaged in asa 
man of business, had rendered him r- 
spectable. During along minority, the 
neighbourhood becoming more exten- 
sive and populous, from numerous fa- 
milies removing thither, his property 
kept pace with the improvements and 
advantages resulting therefrom ;-s0 that 
on his attaining the age of 21, he was 
considered as one of the most opulent 
of the Virginians. | 

It would be a curious speculation to 
trace the extraordinary effects some- 
times produced by education—to dis- 
cuss the point of doctrine, how far 

rinciples early instilled, become pre- 
judices—how far opinions and conduct 
depend on those who have the charge 
of tuition—of preparing an exordium 
—a fit foundation for the great strue- 
ture, Man. Leaving this induction to 
the philosopher’s judgment, it 1s sub- 
cient if I state that young Jefferson s 
tutor happened to be a French Hugue- 
not, who having suffered injuries 2 
insults, grave and pointed, as the ve 
fim of arbitrary power, had hay 
the most determined antipathy 7 
kingly government. Placed under tht 
man, whose example and reamene 
were more forcible than his soos acl 
the political morals of the cage 
responded with the means of his af 
tion, and he became, in doctrné 
theory, with aoe ag ac in ay 
feature,a staunch repubuca®. 

When the unhappy contest took pu 
with our colonies, Mr. Jefferson * 
his early principles into practic 
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On the war break- 


i he act eat encrgy and 
ie distinguishing imself by his 
eloquence: in popular assemblies, and 
employing his efforts to propagate his 
ova principles. To mark his disap- 
robation of the cruelties exercised by 
the English, he imprisoned a Colonel 
Hamilton in a common jail—as an 
erent subservient to the purposes of 

the Lex Talionis. 
[ shonld have stated previously that, 


| as soon asqualified for that purpose, he 


was sent to William and Mary en 
where he studied mathematics, under 
Mr. Small, brother of the late Colonel 
Ss, and Greek under Mr. 


Ona Scotch Lady of QualitiPabout to 
bathe in the Sea. 


Too lovely Scot, what woud’st thou crave 
From yonder Heaven-directed wave? 

Not health, the Loves;and Graces cry, 
Hygeia beams in either eye ; 

Not Beauty, for the rose’s hue, 

The rose’s sweetness dwells with you, 





RXTEMPORE, on seeing the new Bare 
racks at Buckingham House, in 1802, 
with the King’s Arms above and a 
long chain dangling below, towards 
the head of a Centinel. 


Such are the glories of great George's 
reign, 
Below the bayonet, and above the chain! 


LETTER of ALDERMAN BECKFORD, 
to the Son of the KING of CORSICA, 


Fonthill, July 31, 1769. 
Dear Sir,—I am much obliged for 
your letter of the 28th, and for the 
good opinion you are pleased to enter- 
fam of my public character, far ex- 
ing my deserts. Ido most sin- 
cerely regret the unhappy fate of the 
rave Corsicans. I am confident it 
Was in the power of our administration 


tohave prevented this unjust ustrpa’ 


a of the French, without running 
the risque of a new war. Our com- 
merce in the Mediterranean will suffer 
Ping by this most impolitical con- 
oat ol our ministers, You knew iny 
Paige and the prognostications I have 
- the liberty to make public. 
a will always give me pleasure to 
2 me in Soho Square, on my return 
ndon, =| ain, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
obliged humble servant, 


W. BECKFORD. 


MontuLy Maa. No. 360. 
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or - the 


CORSICANS, én 1769, recewed at 


Messrs. Drummonds. 


Of F. L. , : 
Edward Delaval, esq. 
Mrs. Ben, Matthews 
A.H. ‘ ; 
Mr. William Leathly 
Of a little man whose mind is 
bigger than his purse 
W.J.S.E. ° ° ‘ 
Viscount Nuneham.wllltit 
A. R. ° Kuna %. 
M.R. _ . ° 
W. Craven and Co. 
George Chad, esq. . 
Corsophilos : : 
Ofa lady a friend to the distress- 
ed é ° ° 1 
L. Y. ‘ , 

James Norman . ‘ 
Thos. Devenish, for Phil. Bran- 
don, esq. ; : 
A.B ‘ : ° 

J. Finch, esq. of Dudley 
Miss Fauquier 

Unknown person : ‘ 
Rev. Mr. Nevil Maskelyne . 
Lord Beauchamp . ‘ 
M. F. ; ‘ ‘ 
Lady Windsor ‘ . 
Of R. T. ‘ j 
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A. B. ° 
Mrs. Wakeford 
E. T. é ‘ : 
The mite of an unknown person, 
to purchase a few pounds of 
ammunition ‘ . a -1 
Russell’s bill on Brown, per Thos. 
Watts; per John :Thorovhiil, 
being a benefit play, given at 
Sunderland ‘ 27 12 
Jolin Swaite ° 5 5 
Mr. Bigg ; ° ‘ 20 0 
S. W. : ° 10 0 
A lady unknown, a friend to li- 
~  -berty ° . . 2 0 
A person unknown a 10 10 
D. ° ‘ ‘ 5 5 
a. R, . _+ ‘ 5 5 
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£580 5 
PAUL JONES. 
This brav¥e man was the son 


i) 


of 


Robert Craik, Esq. of Arbiggling, 


coulty 


of Dumfries, about sixteen 


miles distant from the town of that 
name. His father died at the advanced 

e of ninety, in 1796 or 7.. Paul was 
his son by a female servant, and as he 


did not wish to own him, 


that task de- 


volved on his gardener, Mr. C—, who 
had a place in the excise, and late in 
life came to an estate of about £500a 
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ear. Paul, during his infancy, was 
yrought up on the sea coast, where Ar- 
bigglingly is situated, anda sea-faring 
fife being adapted to lris disposition, 
he early acquired the habits and man- 
ners peculiar to its nature, which the 
local circumstances of the people and 
country assisted. 

The choice made by Paul of a profes- 
sion, to the dignities of which he as- 
pired, contributed, eventually, to his 
rise and celebrity, by lifting him from 
obscurity, and enabling him to play, 
at least, a secondary part, on the stage 
of publie politics. The sea proved fa- 
tal, however, to his legitimate brother, 
the heir to the family estate, who 

erished during a voyage in an open 
t, between Arbiggling and Carlisle ; 
his first cousin now enjoys the estate. 

Paul went to sea, sailed to America, 
and there found himself an humble ad- 
venturer: but his conduct ok 
all the characteristics of intrepid an 
persevering valour, aided by active vi- 
gilance, his sentiments also being truly 

triotic, on the’ war breaking out he 

isplayed a degree of vigour, which 
gave an impulse to American energies, 
and his exertions contributed to their 
assistance, in repelling the aggressions 
of Great Britain. 

Paul had military talents, with cool- 
ness and judgment. In his cruise in 
the British seas, he signalized alike 
his skill and prowess, and from the 
promptness and decision with which he 
acted, our officers conceded to him 
superior understanding and a deter- 
mined mind. He was a man much 
talked of in the world, and if caressed 
by the principal actors in different go- 
vernments, it was personal merit that 
constituted the ground of his fame and 
elevation. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

To deliver my opinion on this gub- 
ject, I. shall premise that my senti- 
mentsare similar to the langnage which 
philosophy has ever assumed. That 
labour is honourably and profitably em- 
ployed by parents in the instruction of 
their children, which exhibits and in- 
eulcates, produces and confirms, mild- 
ness and benevolence of character to- 
wards their fellow animals. Moral im- 
provement ought to be a general ob- 
a preparatory in edueation to that 
- ich is intelectual. It is not the 

(pes tmpennis only that can resist and 
complain. Other species, whatever be 


their necessary inequality, are adapt 
to their different functions, in os. 


aie ; (Nov. 1, 

er of beings, and are. | 

for their. soveral destination? “ 
iversity which pervades ¢ 

things. 4 * the fitness of 

As those are the best Sa 
and the best upheld, which net syn 
atically on this. principle, a portion of 
tuition, public and private, ought to be 
directed accordingly. Parents should 
enter fully and minutely into this sy}, 
ject, as it is a matter of the first in. 
portance to render liberal sentiments 
compatible with extensive knowledge 
and mental vigour. ‘ 

Man arrogates to himself the proud 
title of Lord of the creation: if he is the 
first in dignity, he should extend his 
protection to the dependent creatures, 
apart of whom suffer from his unpa- 
ralleled injustice, supported by his 
extraordinary power. 

The parent who, either from indiffer. 
ence, or a savage disposition, allowsa 
son to be brought up without forming 
or correcting his judgment, in aecord- 
ance with the prinéiple here considered, 
must expect to reap a crop of ingrati- 
tude on the part of the child. Without 
knowing or wishing to know any thing 
of his family, sure I am that some gross 
mismanagement must have taken place 
in the education of the late Mr. A— 
of Hampstead, or. he could not have 
ordered a game fowl to be roasted 
alive, because it had refused to fight 
another animal of the same kind at a 
cockpit. 

APOLOGIES for ABUSES. 

There is no abuse, ancient or modern, 
for which ingenious men will not em- 
ploy their art to find an excuse. France 
was overrun by a swarm of drones, 
secular and regular, “ black, white, and 
grey, with all their trampery.”. A dis- 
play of erudition ts pleaded in extenua- 
tion of the offence of idleness. fn 
“ Laboriosus nihil agendo” we — 
the great character of the genus, “os 
we put it to this test, but we see that! 
is connected with some collateral . 
in the species. Hence we are told tha 
the Benedictines cherished a love ~ 
the knowledge of antiquities 5 that : d 
Dominicans, for their scholastic phi of 
sophy, reflected lustre on their order 
so also the Jesuits, for raisin literary 
fabrics, formed ou classic models, a0 
the Oratorians as men of a: ore 
and information in the higher brane 
of the mathematics. 

CURE for 
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- then add a quartern o 
in soft ink near a tambler full on 
sing to bed. This will act as a salu- 
tary diuretic. 
RIGHTS 0f ENGLISHMEN. 

The King of England cannot force 
avy of his subjects. out of the realm, 
not even on an embassy, for this might 
he the means of keeping them in an 
honourable exile. 

The chancellor, however, may grant 
a writ on cath made, and cause being 
chewn, to kecp a subject within the 
jurisdiction of the laws; but neither 
he, nor any other subject can prevent 
an Englishman from entering the king- 


dom. 
GEORGE II. 


The late King was a man of minute 
detail. He regulated every thing, par- 
ticularly in his own household and fa- 
nily. The following documents, in his 
own hand-writing, will illustrate this 
habit in a remarkable manner. 

The first consists of his arrange- 
ments for a journey to Portsmouth, and 
anote directing a change. 

The other consists of his own selec- 
tions of music, performed at his private 
concerts, neatly written on a card. 


At the Commissioners. 
1. A bedchamber for the King and 
Queen ; if with convenience, a small room 


for the Queen to dress, if not, can dress in - 


the bedchamber. 

2. A bedchamber for the Princess Royal 
and Princess Amelia. 

3. A bedchamber for Princesses Augusta 
and Elizabeth. 

4. A bedchamber for Princesses Mary 
and Sophia. 

Mrs. Clevely, Mis. Sands, Miss Macken- 
thun, Mrs, Turner, Mrs. Willis, and Miss 
Albert. 

Brown, Clarke, Gisewsell, AJbert, Du- 
ream, Robinson, Colseham, and Cox. ~~ 

2 footmen of the King 

4 ditto of the Queen 

2 hobby grooms, 

aud 12 coach horse servants. 

20 coach horses 

Horses for three post coaches, five post 
chaises, and two saddle horses on the Mon- 


day; onthe Tuesda for two 
ost h 
and six saddle horse, Pee 


Lady Courtown 

Lady Caroline Waldegrave 
dy Frances Howard 

Lord Harrington 

M. G. Goldsworthy 

M.G G wynn 

Mr. Price 


Prince Ernest—one gentleman, and 
three servants. 
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Windsor, June 16th, 1794. 
Since I have seen this evening, it 
is settled that Princess Royal will not go to 
Portsmouth, conséquently not Miss Mack 
enthun, and the two next Princesses will 
take but one servant between them, conse- 
quently Mrs. Clevely, Mrs. Sands, Mrs. 
Willis, and Miss Albert, will go in the post 
coach, and one post chaise will be wanting 
at every stage on Monday. G. R. 
Thursday, April 25th, 1793. 
Overture, Admetus 2d 
Concerto Oboe 
Chorus, N.7. Deborah 
Sth Concerto, from Corelli’s Solos 
Concerto Flauto 
Concerto French Horn 
Chorus, N. 8. Deborah 
Overture, Scipio 
Concerto Violino 
Chorus, N. 9. Deborah. 
Tuesday, April 30th, 1793. 
Overture, Rodelinda 
Concerto Oboe 
Chorus, N. 10. Deborah 
6th Concerto from Corelli’s Solos 
Concerto Flauto | 
Divertissement, Bass-et Horn. 
Chorus, N. 11. Deborah 
Overture, Tamerlane 
Concerto Violino 
Chorus, N. 12. Deborah. 
Thursday, May 2d, 1793. 
Overture, Agripina 
Concerto Oboe 
Chorus, N. 13. Deborah 
7th Concerto from Corelli’s Solos 
Concerto Flauto 
Concerto Violoncello 
Chorus, N. 14. Deborah 
Overture, Acis and Galatea 
Concerto Violino 
Chorus, N. 2. Jephtha. 
Tuesday, May 7th, 1793. 
Overture, Julius Ceesar 
Concerto Oboe 
Chorus, N. 1. Esther 
8th Concerto from Corelli’s Solos 
- Concerto Flauto 
Concerto French Horn 
Chorus, N. 2. Esther 
Overture, Radamisto ~ 
Concerto Violino 
Chorus, N.3. Esther 
Thursday, May 9th, 1793. 
Overture, Amadeus 
Concerto Oboe: 
Chorus, N. 4. Esther 
9th Concerto from Corelli’s Solos 
Concerto Flauto 
Divertissement, Bass-et Horn 
Chorus, N. 2. Esther 
Overture, Water Music 
Concerto Violino 
Chorus, N. 6. Esther 
‘Tuesday, May 14th, 1793. 
_ Overture, Theseus 
ConcertoOboe 





Chorus? 
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Chorus, N.7; Esther 
10th Concerto from Corelli’s Soles 
Concerto Flauto 
Concerto Violincello 
Chorus, N. 8. Esther 
Overture, Pastor Fido 
Concerto Violino 
Chorus, N. 9. Esther 
Thursday, May \6th, 1793. 
Overture, Otho 
Concerto Obee 
Cheras, N. 1. Gideon 
32th Concerto from Corelli’s Solos 
Concerto Flauto 
Concerto, French Horn 
Chorus, N. 2. Gideou 
Overture Muzio Sceyola 
Concerto Violino 
Chorus, N. 3. Gideon 
Tuesday, May 21st,.1793- 
Overture Floridante 
Concerto Obee 
Ciorus, No. 4. Gideon 
¥2th Concerto from Corclli’s Solos 
Concerto Flauto 


* * 
- ° illegible. 
* ¥ 


Concerto Violipo 
Chorus, N. 6. Gideon, 

We have judged it iateresting to 
give fac simile engravings of part of 
these docaments. 

Written by Sir F. BURDETT, and af- 
Jived to JOHN HORNE TOOKE’S BUST, 
in his parlour. 
Behold the man, who, touch’d with human 
woe, 
Stood, tho’ alone, Oppression’s constant foe. 
With Reason’s light revived the: pagriot 


flame, 

And dragg’d forth public guilt te public 
shame. 

Fall Vengeance arm’d Corruption’s harpy 
tribe, 

And strove to murder, what she could not 
. bribe. 

Dauntless he brav’d the storm, still undis- 
may’d, 

Proclaimed the people and their rights 
betrayed. | 

Made Nero tremble on his blood-stain’d 
throne, 


And Truth and Freedom mark’d him f 
their own. ) 
MAXIMS from VOLTAIRE. 

In war we ought to do that which 
the enemy most dreads, 

The balance of power, whether well 
or ill understood, has been the fayour- 
ite passion of the English. 

The Swiss cantons sell soldiers to all 
parties, and defend their country 
against all: although the government 
is pacific, the people are all warriors, 

Sea fights are generally indecisive. 
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time to time, to su 





[Noy, }, 
n — 420 battles have been fought 
—_ wr the year 1600, and 
amongst them all ten dec 
—" only were deci. 
History is only a detail of the same 
events, repeated with some Variation 
In ancient times a battle consisted 
of a multitude of single combats, jp 
which there was Tess noise, but more 
slaughter than at present. , 
At the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
Marquis de St. Severin, said * that he 
caine to fulfil the words of his master 
and that he would make peace, not asa 
merchant but as a king.” 
In all important state affairs there is 
au avowed pretext, and a concealed 
reason. 


DR. FRANELIN and his son. 

In the month of February, 1801, | 
dined with Governor F. at the house of 
a relation, and was highly entertained, 
T heard the quoydam governor describe 
the niuch vaunted and trifling process 
by which his father proved that light- 
ning was electricity. He entered into 
the particulars of making the kite, au 
operation at which he himself assisted ; 
the mode of letting it fly during a 
thunder-storm, at a little farm belong- 
ing to his father, about two miles from 
Philadelphia. © His father had retired, 
in consequence of the rain, toa shed ia 
the neighbourhood, but emerged from 
and state the 
phenomena. At length the critical 
moment occurred, but no metallic 
thread was twined round the string, 
but being wet, it became a conductor. 

Undue importanee is attached to this 
experiment—no person in Europe ever 
doubted that lightring and electricity 
were identical. 

SOCIETY. _ 

Many great authonities, from wheee 
opinion I shal} not venture to deviate, 
have been strenuous in maintaining 
that the happiest state of- society, 
though not the most refined, 1 where 
the members are equally distant frou 
that opulence which corrupts, at 
that misery which debases the = 
mind. America Iays before us a samp 
to judge of the accuracy of this position. 

MR. PITT. = 

Though confessedty @ great ora t. 
and of stperior understanding 4 2 | 
nancier, did not possess, aS Fapprehen ; 
an animated, natural, and es 
taste for literature. | I do not reco” 
any man of letters whom he oni to 
as such, or without some reference © 
the tame and graceless purpost® ion 
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tion—that ambition, on the surface 
of which deception floats. 

; DR. FRANKLIN. 
I have ever been hardy enough to 


ambi 


almire the following verse, by ‘Tur- 

vot, on that great and universally 

respected character, whose portrait, it 

seems, had been presented to him by a 

friend. 

« Eripuit fulmen celo, sceptrumque ty- 
rannis. ‘ a 

The above line I suspect 1s an imita- 
tion of the following, which I found in 
turning over some book rather hastily ; 
« Fripuit fulmenque Jovi, Phoeboque sa- 

gittam.” 

[have since found another proof of 
the imitation, in Manilius, a poet of the 
Augustan age, representing the culti- 
vation of human genius ; 

“ Solvitque auimus miracula rerum 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonanti.” 


TURBOT FISHERY. 

This fishery is carried on solely from 
Barking, in Essex, and the vessels em- 
ployed, each of which has but one 
wast, consisted in 1809, of about sixty, 
all having wells or reservoirs for salt 
water. Much has been said of our 
rivaling, and even excelling the Dutch, 
of late years, in this art; but truth 
obliges me to declare the contrary, and 
sacrifice national vanity at the shrine 
of impartiality. 

Our expert and industrious neigh- 





/bours not only possess the advantage 


of fishing on their own immediate 
coast, but in the plastes and salt water 
inlets which indent it. These we are 
not tempted by the law of nations to 
occupy with our small craft, and 
therefore, for the most part, we act as 
nere carriers only. 

The Dutch me a use of smelts which 
they salt, and also a piece of the gore- 
bill, by way of bait. ss 

The English butt-men, (for so this 
description of vessel is termed) re-visit 
their coasts, both in time of war and 
peace. As they collect the turbots, 
they place them in boxes, and do not 
turn them adrift in the wells, until 
sume time after, 

LONDON CONSERVANCY. 


Re City of London enjoys the right 
i Conservaney over the rivers Thames, 
; and part of the Medway, and all 
ee and creeks issuing from the 
es from Colnie dlitch, a little to the 
xaward of Staines bridge, to the 


tePool beyond Yenleet to the east ; 
Near = are designated by a stone 
oeberry, in Essex, an another 
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in the river Medway, near U 
castle ; the latter is visited by the ed 
Mayor triennially. 
GRAVESEND, 

_ Anew canal is projected here, in which 
it is proposed to tunnel through the line 
of hills, including Gadds hill, &c. and 
to come out near Rochester bridge, 
The distance 83 miles. ° 

ENGLISH GLOOM, 

If we may credit common fame, the 
English character will undoubtedly be 
thought too grave by foreigners—not 
so, perhaps, by the philosopher and the 
man of taste, who trace humanity, 
clothed in various modifications of 
manners. I happened one afternoon to 
be rather cheerful in the company of a 
foreigner, whe, in consequence of this 
trifling event, gave me more surprise 
than delight by politely asking whether 
I was actually born in the island of 
Great Britain. 

PRINCE GEORGE. 


The Earl of Chesterfield thus speaks 
of his late Majesty, while a boy, in a 
letter to his son, dated London, March 
25, O. S. 1751. 

* The death of the Prince of Wales, 
who was more beloved for his affability 
and good nature, than esteemed for his 
steadiness and conduct, has given con- 
cern to many and apprehension to all. 
The great difference of age in the King 
and Prince George, presents the pros- 
pect of a minority: a disagreeable 
prospect for any nation. But it is most 
probable that the king, who is now 
perfectiy recovered of his late indispo- 
sition, may live to see his grandson of 
age. He is seriously a most hopeful 
boy: gentle and good-natured with 
good sense. This event has made all 
sorts of people here historians as well 
as politicians. Our histories are rum- 
maged for all the particular circum- 
stances of the six minorities which 
have been since the conquest: viz. 
those of Henry III. Edward III. Ri- 
chard I]. Henry VI. Edward V. and 
Edward VI. The reasonings and the 
speculations, the conjectures and‘ the 
predictions, you will easily imagine 
must be innumerable and endless in 
this nation, where every porter isa 
consummate politician.” 

“‘ Doctor Swift says’? very humour- 
ously, ‘“¢ every man knows that he un- 
derstands religion and politics, though 
he never learned them, but many people 
are‘conscious they do not understand 
many other sciences, from having never 


learned them.” 
SELF 
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SELF-DENIAL. 

The old Duke of Cumberland was 
wounded by a ball, at the battle of 
Dettengen, in the calf of his leg, but 
perceiving that a Frenchman of the 
name of Guiardan, had no one to assist 
him, he turned round, and said * begin 
by dressing this French officer’s leg, 
he is more hurt than I am, and J shall 
have help enough. 

MR. COBBETT. 

When his Majesty visited Cufinell’s, 
in 1804, he said the moment he entered 
the house, “ where is my friend Cob- 
bett’s paper?’? Mr. C, at that time 
wrote in the ministerial interest. 

The PRETENDER. 

Prince Charles Edward, the son of 
the Chevalier de St. George, was fated 
like his ancestors to experience a va- 
riety of fortunes. His grandfather, 
James II. had been dethroned, or in 
gentler language was forced “ to abdi- 
cate,” for his attachment to tyranny 
and the catholic religion. His great 


grandfather, Charles I. was condemned 
to the block by his own subjects. His 
great grandmother was put to death 
by Elizabeth. His father was condemn- 
ed to experience an ignominious exile, 
and this last scion of so many kings of 


England, escaped decapitation by an 
effort almost miraculous. After con- 
tending with the appearance of success 
for the crown of England, he was 
seized as a common prisoner in France, 
and trausported to Italy, where he 
shortened his days by intoxication. 
The old WHIG POET fo his old RUFF 
WAISTCOAT. By CAPT. MORRIS. 
Farewell, thou poor rag of the muse ! 
In the bag of the cloathsman go lie : 
A sixpence thou'lt fetch from the Jews, 
Which the hard hearted Christians deny. 
Twenty ycars in adversity’s spite, 
I bore thee most proudly along : 
Stood jovially buff to the fight, 
And won the world’s ear with my song. 
But, prosperity’s humbled thy case : 
Thy friends in full banquet I see, 
And the door kindly shut in my face, 
Thou’st become a fool's garment to me! 
Poor rag! thou art welcome no more, 
The days of thy service are past, 
Thy toils and thy glories are o’er, 
And thou and thy master are cast. 
But though thou’rt forgot and betrayed, 
"Twill ne’er be forgotten by me, 
How my old lungs within thee have play’d, 
And my Spirits have swelled thee with 
glee. 
Perhaps they could swell thee no more 
For Time's icy hand’s on my head ; ' 
My spirits are weary and sore, 
And the impulse of Friendship is dead. 


[Nov. }, 
Then adieu! tho’ I cannot but fret 
That my constancy with thee must 
For thou hast not a hole in thee yet 
Though through thee they have wound d 
my heart. ; 
I chauge thee for sable, more 
Yo mourn the hard lot I abide. 
And mark upon gratitude’s page, 
A blot that hath buried my pride. 
Ah ! who would believe in these lands 
From the Whigs I should Suffer a wrong? 
Had they seen how with hearts and with 
hands 
They followed in frenzy my song. 
Who'd have thought, though so eager their 
claws, 
They’d condemn me thus hardly to 
plead ? 
Through my prime, I have toiled for your 
cause 
And you’ ve left me, when aged, in need, 
Could ye not midst the favours of fate, 
Drop a mite where all own it is due? 
Could ye not from the feast of the state 
Throw a crumb to a servant so true? 
In your scramble I stirred not ajot, 
Too proud for rapacity’s strife ; 
And sure that all hearts would allot 
A scrap to the claims of my life. 


But go, faded rag, and while gone 
Ill turn thy hard fate to my ease ; 
For the hand of kind heaven hath shewn 
All crosses have colours that please. 
Thus a bliss from thy shame I receive, 
Though my body’s met treatment so foul, 
I can suffer, forget, and forgive, 
And get comfort, more worth formy soul. 
And when seen on the rag-seller’s rope, 
They who know thee’ll say ready enongh, 
“ There service hangs jilted by hope, 
“ This once was poor M--rr.-s’s buff.” 
If they let them give Virtue her name 
And yield an example to teach, 
Poor rag, thou hast served in thy shame 
Better ends than thy honours could 
reach. 


But though the soul gain by the loss, 
The stomach and pocket still say, . 
“‘ Pray what shall we do in this cross ! 
I answer, “ be poor and be gay. 
Let the muse gather mirth from her wrong, 
Smooth her wing in adversity’s shower ; 
To new ears and new hearts tune her sou, 
And still look for a sun-shining hour: 
While I, a disbanded old Whig, 
Put up my discharge with a smile; _ 
Face about—prime and load—take a swig, 
And march off—to the opposite file. 


TILLOTSON. i 

Archbishop Tillotson left nothing 
his family but the copy of his pos 
meus sermons, whic 
sold for 2,500 gui 
granted Dr. Tillotson 
sion of 6001. per annum, 
the first fruits. 
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avaE Supposed by some t0 
sing is supposec : 

al re Burke and Sir Johu Dal- 

ample access to King William’s ca- 

i. : at Kensington, where they made 

a extracts unfavourable to Sydne, 
, ssel. 

penne proposed to be pronounc- 

ed over the Body of JOHN HORNE 

TOOKE, by SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, 

T.* 

Mankind have ever been grateful to 
their benefactors. In Rome, as well as 
in Greece, statesmen, philosophers, and 
heroes were celebrated in funeral ora- 
tions, and in our own days, the memory 
ofa Franklin, and a Washington, have 
been commemorated by means of eulo- 
gies, pronounced not only in the coun- 
try which gave them birth, but among 
distant and admiring nations. 

We, also, are now assembled to per- 
form the last mournful duties to de- 
parted worth; to execute the last sad 
ofices of humanity to a friend now no 
more; to commemorate the virtues and 
the talents of a great, a singular, and a 
daring genius; and it falls to my lot, 
who have so long and so intimately 
known him—who so recently closed 
his eyes, and received his last adieus— 
to shed a tear, and strew a few flowers 
over his grave ! 

As this spot has been selected by 
himself for his sepulture, the usages of 
our country do not permit that these 
precious remains should be lodged in 

“ Hallowed Earth,” 
but we are well aware that the tomb in 
which his ashes are destined to repose, 
will ever after be deemed sacred : it is 
henceforth consecrated to Freedom ;— 
his requem is wafted on the sighs of 
friendship, and his name canonized in 
" rer ofliberty! _ 

e expiration of centuries yet to 
come, the future antiquary may sonst 
or the spot around which we now stand; 
r It also, is deserving of notice, as 

being intimately connected with the 

ae a long reign, and the history 

erery a century, in which almost 
awry ot Constitutes an epoch. 

Where is the tomb of Archimedes 2” 
itabitants of Se cet om 
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every thing dear to humanity, will 
then, after having survived the scor- 
pion stings of slander and envy, be 
united with those of a Hampden and a 
Sydney, and all such as, despising pri- 
vate interests, and scorning individual 
danger, have dared to think for them- 
selves, and will act and suffer for their 
country. 

_As a man of learning and research, 
his reputation has ever stood high with 
foreigners as well as with his country- 
men. In every species of composition, 
with the exception of poetry, which 
does not appear to have been cultivated 
by him, he excelled. Bold and argu- 
mentative; manly and energetic; at 
once playful and didactic, his style 
resembled his conversation ; and what 
that was, you who have so often wit- 
nessed the brilliancy of his wit, the 
sallies of his imagination, the solidity 
of his understanding, and the various 
powers of his extensive, great, and com- 
manding genius, can best testify. 

As to his grammatical studies, they 
are connected with our vernacular 
tongue, and the memory of his 

EMEA IITEPOENTA 
can only perish when the English fan- 
guage has ceased to exist. 

But it was the peculiar misfortune 
of our departed friend, in the language 
of the immortal Milton, whom he so 
much resembled in this, as weil as in 
a variety of circumstances : 

“ To have fallen on evil days, and 
evil tongues, for at a no remote, but. 
very sinister period of our vain f phi- 
losoply had become suspected; the 
spirit of freedom was attempted to be 
stifled by the most opprobious means, 
while patriotism became a term of sus- 
picion, reproach, and even of danger.” 

It is but little wonder, then, that 
under such baleful auspices, in addition 
to a life of persecution, a man, who in 
his own person united all those claims 
to public gratitude, should have been 
forced to struggle for his honour and 
his existence. 

While other men adroitly shaped 
their course according to the gale of 
interest, HE stood firm as a rock in the 
ocean, unmoved by adverse currents, 
unshaken by the billows that assailed 
him on every side; unawed, although 
not unmenaced, by the thunder itself. 
He appeared like Abdiel the heroic 
angel “ faithful among the faithless.” 

No sordid bargain, no interested 
compromise, no selfish coalition, ever 
disgraced his character or stained his 

conduct. 
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t. Yet the labours of fifty 
ee Gt rewarded by confiscation, 
imprisonment, and a foul attempt on 
his life, under the forms, but in express 
opposition tothe spirit of public justice. 

Nay, even when at length liberated 
by a jury of his country, as if nothing 
short of legislative proscription could 
impose silence, his political career was 
closed by a law, expressly enacted for 
the purpose of excluding him for ever 
from the councils of his native land. 

At last, this celebrated man, who had 
never yielded to the tide of calamity, 
was overcome by the pressure of disease. 
But he did not cease to live until, alas! 
he had almost beheld the painful com- 

letion of his own predictions. Like 
farius reclining on a broken column 
at Carthage, he saw nothing but ruins 
around him, and fearfully contemplated 
in the distance, that approaching cata- 
strophe, which his wiser counsels, and 
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more generous plans would haye avert. 


Accomplished C! i'lustrious ¢ 
tizen! last of Englishmen! _ a 
fore the divine spark that actuated 
thee, return to mingle with that Deity 
whence it sprung, and to whose ETER. 
NAL EXISTENCE thou wert accustomed 
to bear such ready testimony ;—if ¢h 
shade should at this moment perchance 
flit around us—if it be stil] permitted 
thee to participate in any of the feelings 
common to mortals—then thou must 
contemplate this mournful and solemn 
ceremony with no small degree of satis. 
faction—thy obsequies, eldhduns by 
those who were dear to thee in life, and 
who, while they surround thy tomb, 
seem to be animated afresh in the cause 
of public virtue, by the memory of thy 
wrongs, and the contemplation of thine 
ashes. 
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NEW DETAILS relative to DISCOVERIES 
in EGYPT, extracted from the Corres- 
pondence of GEN. MINU DE MINU- 
TOLI. 

HE PrussianMajor General Minu 

de Minuioli, accompanied by two 
naturalists, an architect and a painter, 
had been ordered to visit Greece, 

Asia Minor, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, 

Abyssinia, &c. In Sacred Geography, 

Philosophy and History, M. Scholz has 

been added by the Prussian Govern- 

ment. A letter, addressed by M. Minu 
to Prince Charles of Prussia, contains 
seme interesting particulars respecting 

Egypt. It is dated from Alexandria, 

Sept. 13, 1820: 

After a navigation, partly extended 
by sirocco winds and tempests, I ar- 
rived here, on the 7th of this month, 
twenty-one days after our departure 
from Trieste. On the 9th, at seven in 
the morning, with the Prussian Consul 
and M. Drovetti, and with a dragoman 
and janizary in attendance, we repaired 
under the Prussian flag, to the Palace 
of Mehemet Ali, situated on the sea 
shore. The Pacha received me stand- 
ing, which is a high distinction, and 
afterwards made me sit down by him, 
on the divan, when cofiee was pre- 
sented. He was so polite as not to 
smoke, conversed in the most affable 
manner, promising all possible facili- 
ties, and that an officer of his house 
should be my escort; a favour not 
hitherto granted to any traveller. He 





invited me to visit him frequently, and 
offered to be at the charge of my en- 
tertainment; this I declined, but ae- 
cepted his offer of one of his vessels, 
wherein to proceed to Cairo. 
Mehemet Ali is between 50 and 60: 
he possesses an agreeable exterior, and 
has an aspect which indicates the man 
of genius. With an energy of charac 
ter which constrains events, he has 
executed projects deemed imprectica’® 
in theory. In the towas he has ere 
lished a most efficient police, ‘i 
throughout the country such subordl- 
nation, that an European, — a 
change of dress, may travel pom 
the Delta to the Cataracts, im ee 
safety, aud from the Oasis to the K : 
Sea. Very lately he reduces the Ara 
tribe which inhabits the Oasis of stl 
ter Ammon, and Argila, and they - 
now incapable of exciting further ° : 
easiness. He has introduced the a 
ture of silk, and frags 
ouraging agriculture. XC. 
; Alsnenéoln has but a dismal 
pearance, whether surveyed is 
abroad or within. The city, ‘o's 
wretched tenements, which an os : 
manner without roofs, looks and 
place that has been burnt rail with 
the adjacent grounds are cov’ 
sand and ruins. Here and _— oes, 
little gardens, planted with.dat efit. 
which at first have a pleasing: 
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, however, may find some amuse- 


nsported hither, as if by 
ic, he sees camels without number, 

pr cate of all colours and dresses 

yeti the narrow streets. 

tre contal 15,000 inha- 

The city contains about 15,000 in 
itants, including the Europeans, and 
not 6,000as they are generally reported. 
The population ts augmenting, from the 
frequent residence of the pasha, the 
rogressive increase of commerce, and 
the number of Europeags that are con- 

ly arriving. 

The heat sient every day to 23 or 
ogo of Reaumur, but I feel no sensible 
fects from it, as on hoard the ship it 
was from 24 to 26° with little protec- 
tion against the sun. The sky here is 
not favourable to astronomical obser- 
vations; il seems ever inflamed with a 
whitish fire, and that part of the atmo- 
sphere which extends over the desart 
hasareddish hue. The nighis are ex- 
tremely humid. After sunset, you are 
immersed in dew, and the Europeans 
commonly retire to rest. To this state 
of the almosphere, as likewise to the 
sands, impregnated with saline parti- 
cles, we may doubtless attribute the 
ophthalmia so prevalent in this country. 
We must carefully avoid the night air, 
or otherwise cover up the head aud ears, 
as the natives do with their large wool- 
len hoods. 

As to the plague and its annual visi- 
tations, all we can learn is, that it was 
not formerly endemical, and that its 
introduction (rather recent) is from 
more frequent intercourse with Con- 
stantinople. It has not been very de- 
structive this year, although the dec- 
trine of Fatalism, with its want of pre- 
cautions, is as prevalent here as in the 
capital of the Ottoman empire. This 
reason has prevented the Pasha of 
Egypt from fixing quarantine estabtish- 
nents on the coast. 

My host, M. Drovetti, ancient French 
consul general, overwhelms me with 
civilities. He is a very intelligent 
and courageous. character, and has 
provided: essential aid for the suc- 
cess of our undertaking. He is well 
Pp ycine with the wane country, 

W In possession of a very rica 
and valuable collection of sntionities, 

) our court yard are horses of Egypt, 
ioe and of Dongola; tied by the 

; a large ostrich stalks among 
fee with other oriental animals of 
— At noon and night, 
> and bananas, and repoving 
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like nabebs, have negroes to drive away 
the flies. These little bodied Slaves, 
from Sennaar and Darfour, we often 
meet with; I shall purchase one to 
bring with me to Europe. The canal 
which the pasha has excavated between 
Ramanich and Alexandria is highly 
advantageous for trading purposes, as 
the Bogaz is not always navigable, and 
as the Nile, both in entering and quit- 
ting it, is often dangerous. And be- 
sides, it will secure in future, a more 
copious irrigation, and of course a bet- 
ter method of culture about Alexandria, 
where fresh water was wanted. Its 
width and depth arealmost every where 
equal ; its course is circuitous and ter- 
minates at the Old Port. It was finished 
in three months, by 250,000 men, a la- 
bour, which considering*the force em- 
ployed, may be compared tothe un- 
dertakings of the ancient sovereigns of 
Egypt. The banks, mostly of mere 
sand, are liable to give way, but means 
will be resorted to, to ensure their con- 
solidation. 

At the time of the French invasion, 
in consequence of the bursting of some 
dykes, there was a considerable over- 
flow from the lake Meereotis. Having 
gradually sunk within its limits, there 
has been another overfiow, occasioned 
by some strong accessiuns of the Nile. 
In the last two years, some hundreds 
of villages have been injured or partly 
deprived of the means of subsistence. 
Waters thus stagnant, must produce a 
fatal effect on the health of the inhabi- 
tants. 

In vain have I been searching for the 
gate of Rosetta, once so celebraied as 
an elegant model of Moresque archi- 
tecture; in its ancient form it has dis- 
appeared, as weil as the greater part of 
the old wall of cloisters and towers 
that-were its defence and ornament. 
Every thing has heen demolished or 
changed by the pasha into new methods 
of defence, consisting of walls and 
towers with battlements but ill con- 
structed, anl the fosses very indiffer- 
ent: the principal gates coustituie a 
sort of towers supplied with cannon. 

As te the iowa of Alexandria, its 
means of resistance are stronger on the 
land side than on the coast. Outside 
of the walls that surround. it, on large 
masses of ruins appear the forts, of 
Cretin, Caffarelli and others, con- 
structed by the French, I also examin- 
ed the field of battle of March 21, 
1801, whereia Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
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and General Roze fell. ‘The situation 
was very advantageous for the French, 
and my opinion is, that had the latter 
general been properly seconded he 
would have been victorious. Both ar- 
mies were entrenched; a circumstance 
not noticed in the plan which General 
Wilson has given of the battle. 

After the remains of ancient baths, 
and a multitude of superb columns of 
granite, some overthrown, some up- 
right, either on the road to Canopus, 
or within what is called the Mooi’s 
city, I have observed nothing remark- 
able in point of antiguities. Pompey’s 
pillar, and the two obelisks that go by 
the name of Cleopatra, aie too well 
known to require description. As to 
the first, I shall only remark that it 
was dedicated to the Emperor Diocle- 
tian; a fact ascertained by the re- 
searches of Capt. Dundas, and Lieut. 
Desada. 

M. Limann, the architect, not hav- 
ing yet arrived, I mean to spend some 
days at Cairo, in company with Dr. 
Scholz, our linguist, there to establish 
a depét. In the mean time, Drs. Hem- 
prich and Ehrenberg, our naturalists, 
will examine the lake Meceris and its 
environs ; eight camels, with their con- 
ductors, are at our command for this 
purpose, by orders from the pasha. 

After my return from Caire, I intend 
to set out on my first excursion to 
Cyrene and the Oasis of Jupiter Am- 
mon. Fortunately for us, Mehemet 
Aly has installed the present Pasha of 
Derna, and has married his sister. I 
am informed by M. Droveiti, latel 
returned from an expedition to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, that few 
traces of it are visible, but there are 
certain subterranean constructions 
wherein I intend to make researches. 

To the notices already given respect- 
ing the Prussian voyager, General M. 
de Minutoli, in Africa, the following 
may be added as supplementary, 

On his arrival in Egypt, in company 
with other scientific characters, the 
General planned the route it was in- 
tended to pursue. To set out from 
Alexandria, proceed to Derna and Ben- 
gasi, in order to examine the ruins of 
Cyrene, totally neglecied during fifteen 
centuries ; to traverse, on their return, 
the desart of Libya, passing by Argila, 
Siwah, and the Oasis of Jupiter Am- 
mon ; to arrive at Cairo about the new 
year, and ascend the Nile early in the 
spring. The preparations for this ex- 
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cursion took up nearly am 
ae ow the Pash of ae 
supplied the company with 
and with letters of sree 
to the Bey of Derna; he granted them 
aiso an escort of Bedouin Arabs, 
_ This caravan, consisting of ten Chris. 
tians, two interpreters, three Arab do. 
mesties, thirty Bedouins commanded 
by the Shick Endane, and forty-one 
camels, set out Oct. 4, 1820, and on 
the second day arrived at Abouser, 
In this part of their journey, the 
country was fiat, partly sandy, but co. 
vered with pebbles, and though desti- 
tute of trees, well stored with shrubs, 
in general odoriferous. Here they re. 
mained till the 10th, to allow time for 
the recreation and recovery of Professor 
Liman, who was indisposed. On con- 
tinuing their journey, they had to ex- 
perience one of the severest of privations, 
the want of water. On the 16th, the 
company celebrated the anniversary of 
the PrinceRoyal of Prussia’s birth-day; 
they had then arrived at the well of 
Bir-el-Boubba, where they found plenty 
of good water. As they drew nearer to 
the coast, the water was observed to 
improve, On the 19th, messengers 
were dispatched to the Bey of Derna, 
to obtain permission to enter the Tri- 
politan territory. 

On the 22d, the caravan arrived al 
the well Bir-el-Gaour : here the general 
declared his intention of not advancing 
further, as no answer had come from 
the Bey, as there was no very safe de- 
pendance on the escort, and from these 
slow journeys occasioning & great loss 
of time. He allowed his companions, 
however, either to return with him, or 
to continue their journeys, if so inclined. 
They mostly determined to proceed, 
and the general, after consigning (0 
them the letters of recommendation, 
turned back on the 25th, attended by 
Lieut. Groket, with the Shiek a 
and a part of the escort. At the en 
of six days he reached Siwah, = 
he remained the greater part of aw vont 
returning to Alexandria about the en 
of November. rt 

After the separation, the other party 
had in company seven Christians - 
eighteen Arabs, with thirty -—_ . 
They soon arrived at Aoueherim one 
Tripolitan frontier, waiting oer the 
patiently six days for apr rheuel® 
Bey. The formidable wm pliged 
and the excessive drought, ov'g 
them on the 6th of November, eovard 
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forward to Gasser Btchebi, at the foot 
jible. 
oe Mth a Shiek arrived from 
nt who began to find fault with 
(he Arabs for advancing thus far, add- 
ing that the voyagers were spies from 
the Pasha of Egypt, and that a speedy 
answer was not to be expected, as the 
Rey had written to Tripoli for instruec- 
tions. A caravan from Derna that was 
sing through, served to strengthen 
these surmises. No hopes therefore 
remained of visiting the ruins of Cy- 
rene, an object so long cherished, and 
their route was now 1D the direction of 


siwah. 

“a the 4th of November, they moved 

their camp from Etchebi, and began to 

cross plains overspread with tremendous 
arid rocks, where frequently for miles 
together not a plant was to be seen, 
nor any living creature, except a few 
lizards and insects. Travelling day 
and night, after great exertion the 
company fortunately reached the valley 
of Siwah, November 18th. The Turk- 
ish governor, to whom the letters of 
recommendation were addressed, being 
absent, the Shieks of the place objected 
toreceiving thecompany, and consigned 
to them at last, as a residence during 
their stay, a court’ inclosed on every 
side. This disappointment prevented 
their visiting either the temple of Ju- 
pitr Ammon, or the fountain of the 
sun, or any other monument of the 

Oasis. On the 23d, the caravan set 

out from Siwah for Alexandria, and 

this proved the most toilsome part of 
their journey. In the first three days 

they marched forward to Dyr-Asa, a 

small Oasis, where they found inhabi- 

tants, and in the three following days 

they came to Byr-Haird.. There M. 

Liman, again indisposed, retarded their 

departure twenty-four hours. A Saxon 

of the name of Soeltner, an assistant to 
the two naturalists, was taken with the 
same disorder; it was. violent diarrhoea 
attended with fever and a vehement 
thirst, only increased by the water 

Which was brackish or saliish. All at 

once the two patients became so weak, 

o_ on departing they were obliged to 

asten them, wrapped up in clothing 

and blankets, on camels. 

Perec wie very fatiguing days march, 
Y arrived at the well Byr-Lebouck, 
si of which was so ill tasted that 

Oe though eight and forty hours 

a wt weten, refused to drink ; the 

took it were instantly seized 
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with a diarrhoea. In the next three 
days they came to Byr-Haman, where 
the water was sweet and good. Here 
they would have remained two days to 
procure refreshments for their sick, but 
a heavy rain which made them appre- 
hend tie roads being impracticable for 
camels, added toa scarcity of provisions, 
which obliged them to live on snails as 
their meat, diverted them from this 
purpose. In their next journey the 
rain fell down in torrents. The night 
was so dark, that even the Bedouins 
were afraid of getting lost. When at 
the last extremity, they had the good 
fortune to meet a horde of wandering 
Arabs, who sold them water and dates 
for their sick, and camel’s flesh for the 
rest of the company. At length, after 
numberless privations, they arrived at 
Alexandria on the 7th of December at 
night, but they had some difiiculty to 
secure a lodging. Next morning they 
were busy in getting their sick into the 
hospital; they had much trouble to 
procure their admission. Professor 
Liman died there December 12th; he 
was buried on the same day in the ce- 
metery of the Greek convent; M. 
Tschudi, a Swiss, sent te Egypt by 
the Society.in London, for the con- 
version of the Jews, delivered an ad- 
dress to the spectators, over his tomb. 
About the same time Lieut. Groket, at 
Grand Cairo, fell a victim to his exces- 
sive fatigues. M. Soeltner was slowly 
recovering, but it was two months be- 
fore he was completely re-established. 

Messrs. Ehrenberg and Hemprich 
were employed during their stay at 
Alexandria, in arranging and packing 
their collections te expedite them for 
Eurone. In the beginning of January, 
1821, a considerable part of them was 
on the voyage, consisting of 30 mam- 
miferous animals, 128 amphibious, 106 
birds, 2000 insects, a great variety of 
fishes, cray fish, molluscee, worms, &c. 
with 120 different sorts of minerals. 

After sending off the above cargo, 
the two travellers left Alexandria, Ja- 
nuary 19th, and embarked on the new 
canal for Cairo, which they reached 
(that is its port or basin of Boulak) 
February 2d. General Minutoli had 
set out from Cairo early in January, for 
a two morths’ tour in Upper Egypt 
and the Faioum: he intended after- 
wards visiting Jerusalem, and hoped to 
be at the celcbration of the festival of 
Easter. 
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‘PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIRs 


i 


THB ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

N the last part of the Transactions of 
I the Society, there is a very interest- 
ing essay on the compounds of chlorine 
and carbon, by Mr. FARADAY, chemi- 
cal assistant in the Royal Institution: 
there is also a communication from DR. 
HENRY on the aériform compounds of 
charcoal and hydrogen. 

In Physiology we are principally in- 
debted to the indefatigable exertions 
of Sir EVERARD HoME. This part con- 
taining two communications from Sir 
Everard upon physiological subjects ; 
and under the same head we may class 
an account of the urinary organs of two 
species of frogs, by Dk. DAVY; ‘and 
two letters addressed to the President, 
showing a singular influence of the male 
upon the progeny of the female. 

One geological paper is contained in 
this part of much curiosity, and some 
importance. The mountain limestone 
of Plymouth lies directly upon clay- 
slate, and is remarkably scanty in or- 
ganic remains; it includes certain ca- 
verns, perfectly insulated, some of 
which are incrusted with stalactite, and 

resent nothing remarkable, In others, 
ir. Whidbey, the author of this com- 
munication, has discovered certain fos- 
sil bones in caves without any stalacti- 
tical incrustation, having only a little 


- dry clay at the bottom. “ The cavity was 


entirely surrounded by compact lime- 
stone rock, about eight feet above bigh 
water mark, fifty-five feet below the 
surface of the rock, one hundred and 
seventy-four yards from the original 
face of the quarries, and about one hun- 
dred and twenty yards in that direc- 
tion from the spot where the former 
bones were found in 1816.’ The bones 
are those of the rhinoceros, the bear, 
and an animal of the deer kind, and of 
another animal of the size of the bear. 
This part includes also a paper on the 
magnetic phenomena produced by elec- 
tricity, by Sir H. Davy, and commu- 
nications from Captain KATER, respect- 
ing a volcanic appearance in the moon ; 
and an account of a micrometer made 
of rock crystal, by Mr. DoLLonp. 

As black surfaces become infinitely 
more heated than white, by exposure to 
the sun’s rays, it has long puzzled phy- 
siologists to account for the black co- 
lour of the negro; or to develope the 
ends attained by that intensity of co- 
lour bestowed by the unerring hand of 


nature upon the inhabitants of tropic] 
climates. ? 

In @ paper on the blaek rete muco- 
sum of the negro, being a defence 
against the scorching effets of the sun's 
rays, by Sir E. Home, he states that the 
blistering and irritation which Euro- 
peans, not accustomed to much eXpo- 
sure, suffer from the scorching rays of 
an equatorial sun, are attributable to 4 
peculiar effect of the solar radiant mat. 
ter, unconnected with the .heat which 
it excites. By the black colour of the 
negro’s skin the radiant matter of the 
sun is absorbed, and cenverted into 
sensible or thermometric heat, and is 
thus disarmed of its mischievous ter- 
dency. If we expose the hack of the 
hand to very intense sunshine, unco- 
vered, or covered with any thin white 
tissue, it becomes inflamed and blis- 
tered: but if similarly exposed under 
a covering of black, it suffers no in- 
convenience, though the temperature 
in the former case falls far short of that 
excited in the latter. 

The Croonian Lecture by Sir Evs- 
RARD HomME, consists of microscopical 
observations on the brain and nerves; 
showing that the materials of which 
they are composed exist in the blood; 
on the discovery of valves in the 
branches of the vas breve, lying be- 
tween the villous and muscular coats 
of the stomach, and on the structure of 
the spleen. 

Bauer examined the optic nerve, and 
found it tu consist of many bundles of 
fine fibres, formed of very minute glo- 
bules united by a soluble transpares! 
jelly. “ By the discovery of this = 
parent substance,” says Sir Everare, 
“we become acquainted with the na- 
ture of the medullary structure of the 


nerves, and can form some idea of their 


action, which till now I confess myself 


to have been totally unacquainted with. 
The nerves as well as the retina 1 
composed of this newly d iscuveret x cord 
parent substance, which is vely ¢ = 
and soluble in state and owt 
Ls and z¢5,parts of an inc ~- 

fer. he wenepereney and —- 
account for its having per 
cealed ; and were it not coagulate 
which state it becomes opaque, lf 

istence might even now be const 
as equivocal.”’ The brain is also, ek 
ing to Bauer, a conglomeral a 

u 
bules and soluble mucus, arranged 











ed into fibres and bundles, held 
eth by the latter. It is pervaded 
iy blood-vessels, but the arteries never 
anastomose, and the veins, which are 


very small, are supplied with valves, 
a 


perform the office of lyinphatics, 
carrying the absorbed anatter into the 
superior longitudinal sinus. ied 

That the cortical part ef the brain is 
the seat of memory, is an Opinion, says 
sir Everard, which I have long enter- 
tained, from finding that any continued 
undue pressure upon the upper anterior 
part of the brain entirely destroys me- 
mory, and a less degree materially di- 
minishes it. Pressure upon the dura 
mater, where the skull has been tre- 
panned, puts a temporary stop to all 
sense, which is restored the moment 
that pressure is removed ; and the organ 
appears to receive no injury from re- 
peated experiments of this kind hav- 
ing been made. In hydrocephalus, 
when the fluid is in large quantity, 
and there only remains the cortical part 
of the brain and pons Verolii connect- 
ing it to the cerebellum, all the func- 
tions goon, and the memory can retain 
passages of poetry, so as to say them by 

eart; but a violent shake of the head 
produces instant insensibility. Pressure 
ina slight degree upon the sinciput, pro- 
duced in one case complete derange- 
ment, with violent excess of the pas- 
sion of lust, both of which went off 
upon removing, by the crown of the 
trepan, the depressed bone. 

And adverting to the abundance and 
office of the transparent mucus, Sir Eve- 
rard says, “ there can be no doubt that 
the communication of sensation and vo- 
lition more or less depend upon it.” 
Indeed, it is evident that those fune- 
tions cannot be ascribed to any indivi- 

ual component’ of the brain and 
nerves, but belong to them as entire 
structures, 

The remainder of this part of the 
is is taken up in attempting to 
‘tow that the above-mentioned mucus 
ora formed in the blood, and 
ieee i the medium “ by which the 
heoef s matter is attached to the sur- 
chil ered globules,” and that fat 
tion prone : the blood. The next por. 
vlen gen is devoted to the pro- 
into the st, Irying off the fluids taken 
tity or omach, whenever the quan- 
ana quality interferes with the pro- 
mule ett estion. “ To do this by the 

aon : thoracic duct, was not only 
general ¢ Us to correspond with the 
~~ Smplicity of the operations of 


The Royal Society of Loudon. 


nature, but was mixing these hetero- 
geneous liquids in too crude a state 

with the general circulation of the bleod. 
That there was some unusual mode of 
conveying finids from the stomach to 
the urinary bladder, I have upon a for- 
mer occasion established, since they ar- 
rived there when both the pylorus and 
thoracic duct were tied up, and the 
spleen was removed out of the body; 
but till the fact of valvular vessels sup- 
plying the office of absorbents was as- 
certained, any opinion respecting the 
route of fluids from the stomach, must 
continue to be entirely hypothetical.” 

Sir Everard then demoustrates the 
existence of such vessels, and describes 
their situation and appearance, by en- 
gravings of Bauer’s drawings. 

“ To show thecourse of the absorbed 
fluids, as well as to give a clear idea of 
every thing connected with so impor- 
tant a discovery, a drawing of thespleen, 
the vas breve, and cardiac portion of 
the stomach, is annexed, and as the 
trunk of the splenic vein furms one of 
the trunks of the vena tpi the li- 
quids are directly carried to the liver, 
forming a part of the materials employ- 
ed in producing the bile; the remain- 
der only returning by the vena cava to 
the heart. 

“ This additional quantity of liquids 

passing along the splenic vein, accounts 
for its being five times the size of the 
artery, as well as for the blood in that 
vein having a greater proportion of se- 
rum than the blood in any other, which 
has been long asserted, and which I 
fonnd by actual experiments to be the 
case; but being unable to account for 
it, as I can now, I was willing toadmit 
that the mode of measuring might be 
erroneous.” 
’ The spleen is then shown to consist 
of blood-vessels, between which there 
is no ce'lular membrane, the interstices 
being filled with serum, and with the 
colouring matter of the blood from the 
lateral orifice in the veins, when these 
vessels are distended ; which serum is 
afterwards removed by the absorbents 
belonging tothe organ, and carried into 
the thoracic duct by a very large 
absorbent trunk; so that from this 
mechanism “ the spleen appears to bea 
reservoir for the superabundaut serum, 
lymph globules, soluble mucus, and 
colouring matter, carried into the cir- 
culation immediately after the process 
of digestion is completed.” 

The Bakerian lecture, by Captain 
HENRY KATBR, is on the best a “4 

stee 
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steel and form for a compass-needle, 
and is concluded by the following de- 
ductions : 

1. That the best material for compass- 
needles is clock spring; but care must be 
taken in forming the needle to expose it as 
seldom as possible to heat, otherwise its 
capability of receiving magnetism will be 
much diminished. | 

2. That the best form for a compass- 
needle is the pierced rhombus, in the pro- 
portion of about five inches in length to 
two inches in width, this form being sus- 
ceptible of the greatest directive force. 

3. That the best mode of tempering a 
compass-needle is, first to harden it ata 
red heat, and then to soften it from the 
middle to about an inch from each extre- 
mity, by exposing it to a heat sufficient to 
cause the blue colour which arises again to 
disappear. 

4. That in the same plate of steel of the 
size of a few square inches only, portions 
are found varying considerably in their 
capability of receiving magnetism, though 
not apparently differing in any other re- 
spect. 

5. That polishing the needle has no effect 
on its magnetism. 

6. That the best mode of communicating 
magnetism to a needle, appears to be by 
placing it in the magnetic meridian, joining 
the opposite poles of a pair of bar magnets 
(the magnets being in the same line) and 
laying the magnets so joined flat upon the 
needle with their poles upon its centre ; 
then having elevated the distant extremi- 
ties of the magnets, so that they may form 
an angle of about two or three degrees 
with the needle, they are to be drawn from 
the centre of the needle to the extremities, 
carefully preserving the same inclination, 
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and having joined the poles of the 

at a distance from the needle, the o “a 
isto be repeated ten or tw. 
each surface. 

7. That in needles from five to eich; 
ches in length, their weights ta 1 
the directive forces are nearly as the 
lengths. 

8. That the directive force does not de. 
pend upon extent of surface, but in needles 
of nearly the same length and form, isas 
the mass. , 


9. That the deviation of a compass 
needle occasioned by the attraction of soft 
iron, depends, as Mr. Barlow has advanced 
on extent of surface, and is wholly inde. 
pendent of the mass, except a certain 
thickness of the iron, amounting to about 
two-tenths of an inch, which is requisite 
for the complete developement of its at- 
tractive energy. 

The same able philosopher, in a no- 
tice respecting a volcanic appearance in 
the moon, states that on Sunday even- 
ing, the 4th of February, 1821, the 
moon being two days old, and the 
evening clear, he observed a lumi 
nous spot in the dark part of her 
orb; its appearance was that of a small 
nebula, subtending an angle of three 
or four seconds, and of variable bright- 
ness. A luminous point would sud- 
denly appear in its centre, and assud- 
denly disappear, and these changes 
would sometimes take place in the 
course of a few seconds. On the 5th, 
6th, and 7th, it was again observed, but 
not afterwards. The telescope was @ 
Newtonian, of 61 inches aperture, wit 
a power of seventy-four. 


€lve times on 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


To W. F. COLLARD, of the Firm, CLE- 


MENTI, COLLARD, and Co. Patent 
Piano Forte makers to the King, of 
Cheapside, London; for New Patent 
Grand and Square Piano Fortes, with 
Harmonic Swell and Bridge of Rever- 
beration. 
T the suggestion of certain eminent 
musicians, a celebrated mathema- 
lician some years since directed his at- 
tention to curiching the tone of piano 
fortes by the aid of harmonics ; but his 
designs were never carried into effect. 
Clementi and Co., by their present pa- 
tent invention, obtain this desirable 
improvement, at the addition ofa com: 
paratively trifiing cost. 
By the “ BRIDGES oF REVERBE- 
RATION,” the strings have the effect 
Of being fixed, like those of the harp, to 


the sound-board itsel, finstead of being 
checked by an immediate attachment 
to a solid substance. This contrivance 
not only produces a more equal al 
rich flow of vibration, but takes away 
the whistling of the large steel si 
so common and often so disagreeable 
in grand piano fortes on the usual = 
struction. It also gives the ar ngl 
vantage of turning all those portions : 
the strings beyond the original bri , 
which were before useless, to the nid 
mentation and perfection of yA ne 
produced on the main body hy od 
strument, by means of the “ HAR 
NIC SWELL.”’ 

In expressive movements and eee 
passages the addition of the ery 
independent of the beauty of 


ust be 
procures an advantage which mvjot8 
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, ery one, since it effects 
ran peta of ‘vibration which, 
somewhat like the bow of a violin, 
makes one note glide into another ; and 
as this effect is produced without at all 
interfering with the dampers, the bass 
may be played staccato whilst the 
ireble is played legato, aud vice versa. 
The whole volume of tone called forth 
by the harmonic swell and damper 
edal combined, is of extraordinary 
richness and power; and in passages 
requiring bold contrast, dramatic ener- 
gy, or sustained erandeur, will be found 
of singular efficacy. The great im- 
provement given by this new construc- 
tion also to the extra additional keys in 
the treble, must be considered very im- 
portant, since all the great contimental 
composers and performers now employ 
them so frequently in passages of bril- 
liant effect; and since they are found 
so highly useful not only for duets by 
two persons on the same instrument, 
but for giving the master an opportunity 
of marking the character of passages 
above, whilst the scholar is practising 
them in the octave below. 

The additional pedal for fixing the 
keys on two strings is found very con- 
venient, as it leaves the feet to be em- 
ployed on the harmonic swell and 
damper pedal during a delicate strain, 
or for the purpose of accompaniment. 

The simple principle on which the 
improved grand piano forte cases are 
constructed is of such efficacy as to re- 
sist an immensely greater force than 
the most extensive compass of string 
can possibly produce. The advantage 
of this, in keeping the instrument in 
tune and counteracting the effects 0 

. “prumtry_ fects of 
climate, are sufficiently obvious. 

From the long and deep attention 
bestowed on the structure of piano 
fortes, and the eminent success with 
Which every hint for their improvement 
has been pursued, we were not pre- 
pared to expect any invention that 
might add to the general powers of the 
istrument, although among the pro- 

‘gl0Us assistance mechanics are able 
’ me to art, we should not have 
mh that there might be yet some 

cular parts susceptible of a superior 
upereion The object of Mr. CoL- 
ation invention is however general, 

"imparts not only a new and richer 
om tone, but it submits a cheice 
planes be ge and degrees to the 
ork novel and he ere fail to call 
formance, autiful effects in per- 


Freedom of vibration, power, rich- 


ness and equality of tone, being the 
great and essential qualities to be de- 
sired in piano fortes, the attention of 
the patentee appears to have been di- 
rected generally to the discovery of 
some principle by which these requisites 
could be obtained in a higher degree 
than by the plan hitherto employed in 
their construction. 
used having been already brought toa 
very high degree of excellence, it seemed 
manifest that if the qualities sought 
after could at all be produced to the 
extent desired, they must either result 
from a new construction of the sound- 
board, or from the mode of applying the 
strings, or from both means combined. 


The mechanism 


The mechanism of each description 


of piano fortes now commonly in use 
he leaves nearly in the same state as 
that employed by the most eminent 
‘manufacturers, so that the performer 
has no new difficulties whatever to en- 
counter from the application of Mr. 
COLLARD’S inventions. 


The eases or frame-work of grand 


piano fortes he constructs on a simple 
principle, of so great strength as to 
enable them to resist the effects of cli- 
mate,and a far greater power than the 
combined pull of the strings produce. 
The improvement, that is the basis on 
which the other is founded, is an addi- 
tional bridge on the sound-board, not 
for the purpose of regulating musical 
intervals, but of augmenting the dura- 
tion of the vibration, and consequently 
increasing and beautifying the tone. 
This bridge, which he calls ‘the bridge 
of reverberation,’ is placed at a regu- 
lated distance on the sound-board ; and 
the important advantage resulting from 
it is, that the motion given to the prin- 
cipal part of the string by the impulse 
of the hammer, is kept up by the 4 
of reverberation, instead of being su 
denly checked by an attachment to an 
unyielding substance. The prolonged 
vibration produces an extraordina 
purity, power, and continuity of sound, 
somewhat resembling the richness of 
an octave below. 


From this essential improvement the 


patentee’s second invention is derived, 
which is as follows :— 


On the old plan of passing the strings 


directly from the side of the case to the 
original bridge on the sound-board, it 
became necessary, in order to prevent 
the jarring noise of those 
the wire which lie between them, not 
only to place some soft substance on 


portions of 


the 
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the top of the moulding, but also to 
weave a piece of cloth between the 
strings. j 

The second improvement, which the 
patentee calls the harmonic swell, sub- 
stitutes a novel action for those portions 
of the string which lie between the two 
bridges, yielding most sweet and me- 
lodieus tones. The performer, by lift- 
ing a valve, is enabled to elicit those 
harmonious sounds through a well- 
known symphathetic relation between 
accordant strings, without touching 
these portions of the strings which 
produce them. The augmentation of 
sound caused by this means, resembles 
in some measure the effect of lifting 
the dampers, but without producing 
the same confusion, since every note 
on the body of the instrument is regu- 
larly damped as the performer lifts his 
finger. By this apparatus a threefold 
power of augmenting the sound is ac- 
quired; whereas instruments of the 
common construction have but the one 
caused by lifting the dampers. 

The first augmentation of power is 
by lifting the harmonic swell. 

The second—by dropping the har- 
monic swell and raising the daimpers. 

The third—by raising the harmonic 
swell and the dampers together. By 
the last means the performer adds all 
the tones which are sympathetically 
elicited from the strings between the 
original bridge and bridge of reverbe- 
ration, over and above all that can be 
producedon instruments of the common 
construction, and the effect is accord- 
ingly of extraordinary richness and 
power, 

These inventions are alike applicable 
to upright, cabinet, and square piano- 
fortes; the latter of which acquire by 
this new mode of construction, much of 
the richness and depth of tone peculiar 
to grand instruments. 

The improvements, as simple in 
themselves as their effects are Striking, 
enable the player greatly to extend the 
variety of iis performance, and are ac- 
knowledged by the first professional 
judges to have given a new character 
to the instrument of the most efiective 
kind. That which we heard appeared 
to us to produce the kiud of prolonged 
tone which arises in a room of fine re- 
sonance, and the power was certainly 
vastly augmented. Upon the whole, 
the inventor seems to have accomplished 
far more than could have been expected, 
after the very high state of improve. 
ment the piano-forte had alrea y at- 
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To JAMES FERGUss0N 0 ; 
street, Printer, Osford-otsees 
for the invention of applying Blasi 
Substances in Stereotype Printing 
In the process of printing from stereo. 
type plates, the plates are put upon 
and fastened to certain materials or 
apparatus, called by different name 
such as blocks, matrix-plates, riser, 
&e. which are made either of iron, brags, 
type-metal, bell-metal, Roman cement 
gypsum, wood of various kinds, or 
some other suitable substance ; or, 
without using any such materials o; 
apparatus, the plates are, or may 
put upon, and fastened to the coffins or 
tables of such printing presses as aye 
in general use, or upon cylindrical or 
any other sort of printing machines, 
In all cases, however, of printing from 
stereotype plates, it is necessary to ap- 
ply some remedy to the unequal thick. 
ness of the plates; and the operation 
usually adopted is that of putting layers 
or pieces of paper, or other material, 
under and over the thinner places of 
the plates; which operation is tecbni- 
cally termed underlaying and overlaying. 
The nature or object of this inveation 
is that of saving the time and expence 
unavoidably sacrificed in the operation 
of underlaying and overlaying; and 
this object is accomplished by putting 
elastic substances under the stereotype 
plates, whereby the printed impressions 
from them are immediately equalized ; 
for the elastic substances yield to the 
pressure — the thicker parts of the 
plates, and at the same time afford the 
necessary resistance for obtaining suffi- 
cient strength of impressions from the 
thinner parts. It must be evident that 
the elastic substances are to be e 
posed between the stereotype places an 
whatever solid or firm substance may 
be made use of, whether blocks, matrix- 
plates, risers,cylinders, printing sgn 
printing machines, or any other app 
ratus whatsoever. So far as experr 
ments and trials of different elastic 


substances have been made, cork 1s 


found to be the best calculated for - 
purposes of the invention; “ o 
patentee claims me onan pe d any 
rivilege of a ing cork, a 

hat pairs pe ct to all kinds 
printing apparatus and machines, ee 
the view of remedying the gt oe 
in the thickness of stereotype + “ 
and also seine Be sole oo ant P 

vilege of manufacturing Wie ‘ 
ticles requisite for the attainment 
this object, of vending such pr : 


and of granting licences for RIETIES. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Ineluding Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


HE author of the Scottish novels, 

determined “ to make hay while. 
the sun shines,’” announces another 
york under the title of THE PIRATE, 
This gentleman must be regarded as 
the most fortunate writer of this or 
ay age. We congratulate him on his 
wuecess, and heartily wish that other 
enius in higher walks of literature 
met with corresponding rewards. The 
profits, however, of these novels, at the 
price which the author puts upon his 
copies, are worthy of being recorded in 
the annals of literature. His first edi- 
tions are 20,000 copies (we have heard 
even of 30,000) and to this is usually 
added another of 10,000. The follow- 
ing then is something like the account 
between him and his printer, for a no- 
vel of three volumes of fifteen sheets 


each :— £. 
1800 reains of paper, 26s. 2340 
Printing 45 sheets, at 211. . . . 945 
Advertising . . 2. ~. - s+ «© © BOO 
Commission, and other expences . 600 
3985 


Taking the returns at only II. 1s. 
per copy, the retail price being 
ll. 11s. 6d. we havea net pro- 21,900 
duce of 

Profit on firstedition . . . . 17,015 


If to this be added 80001. for the 
profit of the second edition, it appears 
that each of those novels of three 
volumes, yields the enormous profit of 
29,0151. and if the copies were sold at the 
usual price of 21s. to the public, the 
profit would still be 15,0001.° Of course 
two of these publications per annum 
yields to their fortunate author 50,0001. 
perannum. Such a case of reward for 
moderate exertions of genius and labour 
has no parallel. Wehave been taught 
lo wonder at the proceeds of three or 
40001. for the lectures of the ancient 

ilosophers repeated twice a year; at 
the 35001. paid to Dr. Johnson for his 
peeant 3 at the 60001. netted by Mr. 
the « for his translation of Homer ; at 
a 30001. paid to Mr. Moore for his 
7 la Rookh ; and at the 30001. paid to 
Poe Scott for some of his poems ; 

the 10001. paid to Mrs. Radcliffe for 
Sn ieniemstentniaiien. 





; * These calculations are made on the 
‘ported numbers, and on the presumption 
the author merely employs Messrs. 
yne and Co. as printers on his owa 
Mew! Which is said to be the fact. 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 360. 





her Mysteries of Udolpho, and to Miss 
Burney for her last novel: but the au- 
thor’s profits on these repeated produc- 
tions transcend every ,former example 
of literary remuneration. 

An expedition has been formed to 
explore certain parts of Africa which 
border upon Egypt. The object of the 
present expedition is the discovery of 
the remains of Greek and Roman edi- 
fices, which, it is conjectured, are scat- 
tered in different parts of Libya. The 
gentleman who has been chosen by go- 
vernment, with the approbation of his 
Majesty, to superintend this expedition, 
is Mr. Beechey, many years secretary 
to Mr. Salt, the English consul to 
Egypt. The Lords of the Admiralty 
have fitted out a small vessel witha 
complement of men, and intrusted the 
command to Lieutenant Beechey. The 
vessel is intended to sail round the 
coast, and to wait upon the expedition, 
which will only proceed so far in the 
interior as will allow an easy return to 
the coast. The expedition will start 
from Tripoli, to the Bey of which a 
communication has been despatched 
from this government to request assis- 
tance, which will, no doubt, be afford- 
ed. Libya, the country about to be 
explored, is that which in ancient times 
contained the two countries of Cyrenai- 
ca and Marmorica. South of Marmo- 
rica, which our countrymen will visit, 
and in the midst of the sands of the 
Libyan Desert, was a small and beauti- 
ful spot, refreshed by streams and 
luxuriant with verdure, in which stood 
the Temple, so celebrated in antiquity, 
of Jupiter Ammon. The expedition 
will, in all probability, be engaged 
three or four years. 

The miscellaneous works of the late 
ROBERT WILLAN, M.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
are preparing for publication, com- 
prising an Inquiry into the Antiquity 
of the Small Pox, Measles, and Scarlet 
Fever, now first published ; Reports on 
the Diseases in London, a new edition, 
&e. &c. in one volume octavo; edited 
by ASHLEY SMITH, M.D. bigentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians of J.on- 
don. 

Mr. Peter Nicholson’s System of 
Pure and Mixed Mathematics, in one 
large volume, for schools, a work which 
has been above seven years in the press, 
will appear pics ah a It will 
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be to modern mathematics what Ward’s 
system was to the same sciences a cen- 
tury ago, and in ordinary education 
will furnish a system adapted to follow 
the study of arithmetic. Sucha volume, 
by bringing the mathematical sciences 
within the reach of general students, 
will, it is hoped, tend to revive pur- 
suits which during the last fifty years 
have been too much neglected. 

Miss Hurron has completed the 
third volume of the Tour of Africa; 
containing a concise account of all the 
countries in that quarter of the globe, 
hitherto visited by Europeans, which, 
with the two preceding volumes, form 
an epitome of all the knowledge which 
has yet been obtained relative to that 
interesting portion of the globe. 

Mr. ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, author 
of the Farmer’s Boy, &c. announces a 
new work, under the title of the May- 
Day of the Muses. 

The Private and Confidential] Cor- 
respondence of Charles Talbot, Duke 
of Shrewsbury, principal Minister to 
Kiug William for a considerable period 
of his reign, is printing, under the di 
rection of the Rev. Archdeacon Coxe. 
This collection comprises his epistolary 
intercourse with the king, as well as 
with Lords Somers, Sunderland, Ox- 
ford, Halifax, and other distinguished 
characters of the time; and is eluci- 
dated with historical and biographical 
notices, and with a portrait of the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, from an original paint- 
ing, by Sir Peter Lely. 

Dr. JoHN MAson Goon, F.R.S. will 
speedily publish a body of medical 
science, under the title of The Stud 
of Medicine. comprising its Physiology, 
Pathology, and Practice, in four vo- 
lumes, 8vo. These volumes, in addi- 
tion to that lately published on Noso- 
logy, will complete the author’s desiyn ; 
and constitute an entire body of Medi- 
cal Science, adapted equally to the use 
of lecturers, practitioners, and students, 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa, by WILLIAM BURCHELL. Esq. 
with an entirely new map, and nume- 
yous other engravings from the author’s 
awn drawings, are in the press. Mr, 
Burchell’s Researches in the Interior 
of Africa, during tive years, over 4,500 
miles of ground, besides numberless 
Jateral excursions, have produced a 
omer * discoveries and observa- 

ions which have never y i 
before the public. mo 

A General History of Wines js an- 
nounced, comprising Observations = 


[Noy, | 


the Wines of the Ancients; a T, 

‘ Ta. 
phical Account of all the principal 4 
dern Wines ; and a Chronological Hi 
tory of the Wines used in Eng] rf 

Mei" p gland, 
from the earliest period to the Present 
time. It will be printed elegantly ip 
Save embellishments, 4 

emoirs of the Court of Kin 
the First, by Lucy Arxty, se 
ing in 2 vols. Svo. 

Mr. JAs. MILLS, author of a History 
of British India, is printing Elemenis 
of the Science of Political Economy, 

The second volume, will appear 
in a few days, of Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, Arimenia, Ancient Babylonia, 
&c. &c. during the years 1817, 1815, 
1819, 1820, by Sir KoBERT KER Por. 
TER. 

Part I. of Lectures on the Elements 
of Botany, containing the anatomy and 
physiology of those ergans on which the 
growth and preservation of the plant 
depend ; with explanations of the ter- 
minology connected with these parts. 
Illustrated with marginal cuts and 
copperplates, by Antony Topp 
THOMSON, F.L.S. will speedily be 
published. 

A plan has been lately sugges‘ed, and 
will be acted upon at Edinburgh, for 
instructing by lectures and demonstra- 
tions, the operative mechanics of that 
city in the principle of those branches 
of science, which are useful in the 
various trades that are carried on there. 
It may readily be conceived that to the 
ingenious men who will have the op- 
portunity of deriving benefit from these 
lectures and scientific demonstrations, 
the stimulus to improvement and to 
invention will be powerful indeed. In 
our metropolis, likewise, it is to be au- 


ticipated that similar opportunities of 


instruction in the mechanic arts, and 
in those branches of science which are 
applicable to them, and adapted to the 
previous acquirements of the working 
artizan and mechanic, would be - 
nently useful ; and it appears reasonable 
to hope that no obstacles would pow 
themselves to such a scheme but wha 
could be readily surmounted. The es 
tablishment of such schools of a 
tion would probably succeed if ~ . 

private adventure, and if they shou : 
no national aids to set them in molio 


A subscription has heen opened “4 
F.R.S. &c. &c. to be executed in — 


by Mr. Sebastian Gahagan. It isinte! 
as a mark of respect and venerall 
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for the character of Dr. Hu tton, and asa 
tribute of gratitude for his ipoportent Ne 
hours in the advancement and diffusion 
of mathematical learning, during the 
Jong period of sixty years: a period 
which will be memorable in the history 
of science, on account of his meritorious 
services both as an author and teacher. 
Asanauthor, it is well known that his 
numerous publications have been uni- 
formly held in the greatest estimation, 
and that even his earliest productions 
continue as standard works of increas- 
ing popularity in every country where 
the English language is understood. As 
a teacher, his labours have been singu- 
larly successful, especially as Professor 
of Mathematics for nearly forty years in 
the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich; an institution which, by his ju- 
dicious plans and unremitting care, he 
raised to the highest degree of celebrity 
and national importance. A model of 
the intended bust is already completed, 
and is considered a very accurate like- 
ness. It may be seen at the sculptor’s 
premises, No. 37, King Street, Edge- 
ware Road. Casts of the busts at two 
guineas each, will be prepared for such 
friends of Dr. Hutton as may chuse to 
rp them, ~ the marble bust is to 

iven to the Doctor himself, with 
the hope that he will hereafter present 
itto some scientific institution. 

Mr. FAREY, jun. is proceeding with 
his elaborate work on Steam Engines, 
including the modes of their adaptation 
to all the most important mechanie 
purposes: already a large proportion of 
the plates are engraven by Lowry, and 
described, many of them Very correctly 
reduced from the working drawings, 
liberally lent to Mr. F. by numbers 
of the first mechanists of England, of 
their latest improved and best engines, 
including some of. the largest which 
_ yet been constructed. The article 
“team Engine in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
isa specimen of the great store of mi- 
nue and practical information which 
the author has long posses: ed, as to the 

story and construction, of this primum 
— ve mechanic industry, and as to 
Z ‘ole mee planes throughout the 
ether ope Sim Bi manufacturing or 

stablishments. 
in . ss course of lectures on che- 
of October al pa : T Teeditetion, 
by Mr Ba oyal Institution, 
will hess ANDE, and the second course 
February. on the second Tuesday in 


Mr, EDwarp BALDWIN, the author 
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of Fables, Ancient and Modern, the 
Pantheon, &c. &c. has in the press a 
compendious History of Greece, from 
the earliest records of that country, to 
the period in which it was reduced into 
a Roman province, to be-adorned with 
maps and authentic portraits of the 
most eminent Greeks. 

Mr. T. C. HANSARD, the eminent 
printer, will soon publish in one vo- 
lume, 4to. an useful and elegant vo- 
lume, called Typographia; an histori- 
cal sketch of the Origin and Progress 
of the Art of Printing ; with details of 
the latest improvements, and practical 
directions for the mode of conducting 
the various branches of the art, includ- 
ing the process of stereotyping, and of 
lithographic printing. 

Mr. G. R. CLARKE proposes to pub- 
lish by subscription a Treatise on 
the Practice of Elocution, and the cure 
of Impediments of the Speech. It will 
include the substance of lectures deli- 
vered Dy the author, at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

The Memoirs of her Majesty, written 
by Mr. JOHN WILKS, june will contain 
her private correspondence with seve- 
ral distingvished individuals; part of 
the intended case of recrimination ; the 
evidence collected in Italy on her be- 
half, which did not arrive in time 
in England, and other facts and docu- 
ments of state importance, as well as 
her travels on the continent, will ap- 

ar ina few days. 

The late Dr. VicEsimMus KNOx’'s 
Spirit of Despotism will appear early in 
the present month, in a handsome oc- 
tavo volume, with a Preface by the 
editor. ; 

A Domestic Cyclopedia, containing in- 
formation in every branch of good house- 
wifery ; and another of Agriculture and 


_Gardening, is also in preparation. As 


totalities on their subjects they cannot 
fail to obtain extensive patronage. 

A new edition of CappEeR’s Topo- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY Is preparing, 
revised throughout, and intended to 
include the wuole of the new returns 
of the population for the United King- 
dom. It will then constiiute oneof the 
most useful and desirable books of re- 
ference in the language, corresponding 
with the Biographical Dictionary by 
Watkins, the Theological Dictionary, 
by Robinson, and the Commercial 
Dictionary by Mortimer. Communi- 
cations relative to places imperfectly 
described in - former edition are 

y solicited. 
earnestly su ie 
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The first two volumes (besides an ad- 
ditional volume, containing Abstracts 
of the British Navy) of Mr. JAMEs’s 
Naval History, comprising the whole of 
the war from 1793 to the peace of 
Amiens, will, it is understood, make 
its appearance before the public in the 
early part of November. 

Those panders of corruption and pre- 
judices, the degraded writers in the 
Quarterly Review, have impudently 
defamed the conductor of this inde- 
pendent Miscellany for recommending 
as curiosities, the books of the Apocry- 
phal New Testament, lately reprinted 
from the versions of Archbishop Wake 
and the Rev. Jeremiah Jones. The 
article in question is a piece of decla- 
mation, as powerless in argument as 
deficient in learning. 

In a few days will be published, The 
Weald of Sussex, a Poem, by E. 
HITCHENER. This poem abounds in 
moral passages, as well as des@iptions 
of local scenery; and is snttehed with 
a variety of interesting historical notes. 

Miss MACAULEY has a new work in 
the press, entitled Tales of the Drama, 
founded on the most popular acting 
plays. 

Mr. SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY, 
author of the Supplement to the Phar- 
macopeeias, announces A Natural Ar- 
rangement of British Plants, according 
to their mutual relations, as pointed 
out by Jussieu, De Candolle, Brown, 
and other scientific botanists; with 
their characters, differences, synonyms, 
descriptions and uses. The whole pre- 
ceded by an introduction to botany, 
with figures illustrative of the terms. 

A volume is in the press which is in- 
tended to match Prior’s Account of all 
the Voyages round the World, under 
the title of The Universal Traveller. 
{t will contain an abstract of the chief 
books of travels in all countries, and 
be illustrated with one hundred engray- 
ings. 

Kotzebue’s Voyage round the World 
being completed in two Numbers of the 
Journal of Voyages and Travels, the 
ensuing Number will consist of M. 
Necker de Saussure’s Travels in Scot- 
land, and the next following Number 
will contain Krusentern’s Voyage round 
the World, which has just appeared at 
Paris, with a folio atlas of engravings, 
Every Number of the Journal of 
Voyages thus contains as much of this 
teresting species of literature as is 
commonly sold at 15 or 20 times its 


price, 


[.Noy I, 
opt pegavton, atv vs 
usual period. — DPAr a the 

The General Index to the Monthly 
Magazine is nearly finished, and vil 
be printed with all the speed which t 
nature of such a work permits, 

The Beauties of Ireland, by Mr. J 
N. BREWER, is announced for publi 
cation before the end of the present 
year. Mr. Brewer has been, engaged 
for a considerable time in preparing 
this work, in which he has receive 
important aid from the Genealogical 
and Topographical MS. collections of 
Colonel Hervey de Montmorency-Mor. 
res, unreservedly opened for his use 
by that truly respectable gentleman 
and scholar. The work is to be pub- 
lished in parts or numbers, embellish. 
ed with engravings by Storer, after 
original drawings, chiefly by Petrie, of 
Dublin. The antiquities and topogn- 
phy of Ireland are progressively be- 
a objects of considerable interest, 
and this work appears calculated to 
supply a desideratum long felt in topo- 
graphical literature. 

Mr. GILL, for many years one of the 
chairmen of the Committee of Me- 
chanics in the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, in the peey assisted hy 
a circle of mechanical friends, in this 
and other countries, is preparing for 
publication a Technical Reposi‘ory of 
Practical Information, on subjects con- 
nected with the present daily improve- 
ments and new discoveries in the we- 
ful arts. The first part is promised in 
January of the ensuing year. 

Mr. JosePH LOwE has in the press 
an octavo volume on the Prospects of 
England, in regard to Agriculture, 
Trade, and Finance. 

Shortly will be published a volume 
of Poems, by J. F. RATTENBURY, Col 
sisting of Edgar and Ella, a tale found- 
ed on fact—a Versification of the First 
Book of Fingal—The Seminoll Maid, 
an American tale—A Paraphrase of the 
First Chapter of Genesis—Lines on @ 
Intolerant Preacher—Monody ona Fe- 
vourite Parrot—To Woman; Auacre 
ontic—Lines on the Spanish oh 
tion—To a Disciple of Mahomet—!° 
Memory. 

Mr. THOMAS Wess, author of Ele- 
ments of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
preparing a Greek and English es: 
dial Lexicon, with Synonyms amt 
amples, marked and scanned im 


manner of the Latin Gradus. The 
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The followin Courses of Lectures 
will be deliver in the ensuing season 


e Surry Institution :— 
“S Painting, by C.F. Pack, Esq.; to 
commence on Friday, the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, at seven o'clock in the evening pre- 
cisely, and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Friday. ; ; 

On the Elements of Chemical Science, 
by JouN MURRAY, Esq. F.L.S. M.W.S. 
&c.; to commence on Tuesday, the 6th of 
November, and to be continued on each 
succeeding Tuesday, at the same hour. 

On Music, by W. Crotcu, Mus. D. 
Professor of Music in the University of 
Oxford; and, 

On Natural Philosophy, by CHARLEs 
FREDERICK PARTINGTON, Esq.; early 
in 1822. 

Miss EDGEWORTH will soon publish 
Frank, a Sequel to his History, in the 
Early Lessons. 

The Rev. EDMUND BUTCHER has a 
volume of Prayers in the press, intend- 
ed for the use of families and private 
persons; including a prayer adapted to 
each discourse in the three volumes of 
Sermons by the same author. 

Dr. LEACH will speedily publish the 
Synopsis of British Mollusca; being an 
arrangement of bivalve and univalve 
shells, according to the animals inha- 
biting them, intended as an introduc- 
tion to the study of conchology, illus- 
trated with plates. | 

In a few days will be published, Pa- 
ramythia; or, Mental Pastimes: being 
original anecdotes, historical, descrip- 
tive, humourous, and witty, collected 
chiefly during a long residence at the 
court of Russia, 

A new and improved edition of Mr. 
Henry Siddons’ Translation of Engel 
on Gesture and Action, is in the press, 
and will appear in November. 

Proposals have been circulated for 
publishing a Picturesque Promenade 
round Dorking : including a variety of 
original and interesting matter, in 
which will be found a full and accurate 
Pei of the panoramic views from 
0x Hill and Leith Hill; also deserip- 
tive sketches of the several Gentlemen’s 
eats interspersed throughout the luxu- 
pe and enchanting landscape; ac- 
aidan with biographical notices, 

-authenticated facts, connect- 


with subj odd 
cooin jects of contemporary in- 


Dr, 


cation J. READE is preparing for publi- 


“ met b’ reatise on Vision, founded 
Me ~ interesting experiments. 
shout t VANS, Printer, of Bristol, is 

© produce a Chronological Out- 
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line of the History of that Ancient 
Opulent City, designed as a tenet hoe 
of all other works upon the same sub- 
ject, and embellished with architec- 
tural drawings by Mr. O'Neill. It will 
have an introductory chapter, descrip- 
tive of morning ied through Bristol, 
for the especial information of stran- 
gers—a plan not heretofore adopted. 

On the first of November will be 
published the first Number of a series 
of Classical Illustrations of the Works 
of Eminent Composers for the Piano 
Forte, in which all the modulations, 
and other variety of scientific beauties 
contained in them will be clearly illus- 
trated through a new order of musical 
designation, by J. RELFE, Musician in 
ordinary to his Majesty. 

On the Ist of January will be pub- 
lished, a New Poem, by the author of 
the Widow of Nain, &c. entitled Irad 
and Adah, a Tale of the Flood, to which 
will b@ added Lyr’cal Poems, princi- 
pally sacred, including translations of 
several of the Psalms of David. 

In the press Cicero de Officiis, de 
Amicitia et de Senectute, printed in 
48mo. with diamond type by Corrall, 
uniform with Horace and Virgil, re- 
cently published. 

Mr. BUTLER will shortly publish an 
Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geogra- 
phy, for the use of schools. 

An octavo volume is nearly ready fer 
publication, called The Conveyancer’s 
Guide, a burlesque poem ; the second 
edition, considerably enlarged with nu- 
merous notes, adapted for the young 
student at law, by a Conveyancer of 
Gray’s Inn. 

Shortly will be published, a new 
edition, neatly printed in one volume, 
octavo, corrected and improved, of 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 
by Joun Dick, D.D. Professor of Di- 
vinity to the United Secession Church, 
Glasgow. 

A new edition is printing of Neale’s 
History of the Puritans, by TOULMIN, 
5 vols. Svo. carefully revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, by W. JoNES, author of 
the History of the Christian Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Evans, of Islington, 
has in the press a small volume, entitled 
Recreation for the Young and the Old 
—An Excursion to Brighton—A Visit 
to Tunbridge Wells—and a Trip to 
Southend, with an alphabetical! list of 
all the watering-places in the King- 
dom. , 

The eighth and concluding volume 
of Howe's Works, is printing. 

Happiness 
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Happiness, @ Tale for the Grave and 
the Gay, also Mary Nelson, a narra- 
tive. 

A new edition, being the third, is in 
the press, of Rolle’s Trader’s Safeguard 
and Counting-House Guide. 

Moses Samuel, Esq. of Liverpool, has 
presented to theLibraryof theAthenzeum 
a Manuscript Pentatench, or Sacred 
Law of the Jews. This curiosity is 
written on a roll of fine vellum, four 
inches wide, and upwards of forty- 
five feet long ; it is attached at each end 
toan ivory roller, and the whole is en- 
closed in a splendid case of crimson 
velvet. A special meeting of the com- 
mittee was summoned for the purpose 
of receiving this valuable present ; and 
an ark was ordered to be prepared for 
its preservation, under Mr. Samuel’s 
directions. 

Count Melzi’s celebrated library has 
been bought by Frank Hall Standish, 
Esq. author of a Life of Voltaire. It 
possesses, among other rarities, the 
Livit Historia, Spire, 1470, printed 
upon vellum, with capitals, tastefully 
illuminated : the Lucretius, Brixia, Fer- 
randi, the first edition, of which there 
are only three copies. 

A new and improved edition will 
be shortly published of the Rev. Davip 
WILLIAMS'’SLaws relating to theClergy, 
including instructions to candidates for 
holy orders. 

The Rev. T. BROADHURST, of Bath, 
will shortly publish a third edition of 
his Advice to Young Ladies on the Im- 
provement of the Mind and the Conduct 
of Life, carefully revised, with some 
additions. The work has been for 
several years out of print. 

Mr- FREND’S annual volume of 
Evening’s Amusements on A stronomy, 
will appear at the usual period of its 
publication. 

An annual volume is commenced 
called the Wit’s Red Book; or. Calen- 
der of Gaiety, for the year 1822, a col- 
lection of original auecdotes, facetize, 
epigrams, &c. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 

A new metrical version of the Psalms 
of David, is in the press, with an Appen- 
dix of select psalms and hymns, adapted 
to the service of the united ehurch of 
England and Ireland, for every Sun- 
day in the year, festival days, saints’ 
days, &c. by the Rev. BASIL Woop 
A.M. of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Drayton-Beauchamp, Bucks. 

Mr. WILSON will publish in a few 


days a new dramatic piec ; 
att we duane entitled A 


[Nor. 1, 
FRANCR. 

M. Tedenat, son of M. T. French 
Consul at Alexandria, has just arrived 
at Marseilles, with a number of anti. 
quities from Upper Egypt, which be 
has been exploring. He ascended as 
far as to the first cataracts of the Nile 
and visited the famous city with the 
hundred gates. He made exeaya 
tions in the granitic mountain pea 
Thebes, which stretches in front of 
the Great Temple. Here he found 
some beautiful mummies, and MSS, on 

aper,.of the finest lustre and in the 
vest preservation. It is thought that, 
in this last respect, they yield to no MS. 
in any library whatever. It was inthe 
mountainous part called Gourna that 
he made the greatest discoveries. 

He hai also the good fortune to meet 
with a rope made of the leaves of the 
palm tree: this was used for leiting 
down into a cavern the bodies of rich 
individuals that were afterwards to be 
interred in the large chambers cut out 
in the granitic flank of the mountain, 
at a depth cf more than 60 toises. These 
profundities seem as if intended tocon- 
ceal the interior tombs; and now, toget 
at them, is frequently a hazardous 
undertaking. The burial chambers, or 
vaults, of Gourna, exhibit exquisite 
specimens of art, as well in the hiero- 
glyphic paintings, as in the saliaut 
reliefs, sculptured on all the interior 
walls. We may judge of the patience, 
the tools, and thie talents of the Egyp- 
tian artists, when even in the bowels o! 
the earth, they could construct immor- 
tal works, and not content with erect- 
ing those towering pyramids, whieh, 
after so many thousand years, Weal) 
out time itself, could excavate, 04 
mountain more than thirty leagues ‘a 
extent, depositories for their anne 
—thus preserving bodies in opposite 
to the laws of nature, which ever os 
to their dissolution. M. Tene 
bringing his rich collections to Li 
and intends shortly to return to mie 
The academy at Marseilleshas ad mitt 
him to be a corresponding member. J 

On the 17th of July, Capt. Rey, © 
the ship Henri, who formerly "4 the 
voyage to Cochin China, arrive ile / 
river of Bourdeaux, from thes De 
Bourbon. Among his passenge™® | 
the Baron Milius, late govern’ 4, 
commander of the colony. ‘oh ost 
brought with him one of the ! at 
cullections of vegetables that mew 
been introduced into Europe. , j aah, 
also various fruits of the tor 


-~ Ap of ot Ae. Ce, @. Be 
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, reservation. number o 
i oe alive or stuffed, or kept in 


esol wine, nluding a varity of 
a he has had intercourse with, 
complete the collection. 

Te Acalemin city of the Lover 
‘re has propose "1Z@, - 
a cial, value 300 francs, for 
the best answer to certain questions re- 
lating to the yellow fever. It is requir- 
ad totrace its origin, specify its causvs 
and nature, fo describe the state of 
the atmosphere and local circumstances 
where it prevails—-to notify its identity 
or otherwise with similar fevers in 
Europe, &c.—to distinguish whether it 
be complicated with any other malady. 
Also a second essay to indicate the 
means for preventing its spreading, the 
proper modes of quarantine, &c. The 
inemoits to be addressed post free to 
the secretary general of the society, 
previous to the ist of May, 1822. Each 
to bear a motto, with a repetition of it 
ina sealed paper, containing the name 

and address of the author. 

The ships in the French navy, in No- 
vember, 1820, were 8 of 118 guns, 2 of 
110, 12 of 80, 27 of 74,1 frigate of 24, 
and 80 of 18, 10 corvettes and 26 brigs. 
According to the report of the minister 
of marine, there are in 1821, in actual 
service 73 armed vessels of differeut 
descriptions, and on differeut stations, 
lor the sake of exercising young offi- 
cers, some of the armed ships are em- 
ployed as transports in the merchants’ 
service, 

The great works to complete the 
basins of Cherbourg and Brest, and the 
general magazine of Toulon are in pro- 
gress, 

An extraordinary event happened in 
the environs of Aubenas, on the 15th of 
June last. A loud report- was heard, 
during five or six minutes, to the extent 
of siX miles round. The inhabitants 

new not the cause; when a high hill, 
called Gerbier de Jone, at the foot of 
which springs the Loire, disappeared, 
and Presented nothing but a lake. This 

il was high, and it was difficult to 
rin the top, at the extremity of which 
oh sa & spring. The commotion 
earthquake — it produced an 
renee ve leagues in circumfe- 
wa early works (as it is said) of 
naa h” are announced in the Paris 

als, They are of 1791 and 1793, 
woea," M. Bonaparte to M. Butto 
and “ The Supper of Beau+ 
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P > has been formed at Paris 
or the encouragement of ra 

by the printing of scientific teat’ 
the publication of maps, the distribu- 
tion of prizes, and defraying the ex- 
pences of travellers having important 
objects in view. 

DENMARK. 

A Danish family, desirous of purchas- 
ing a beautiful mummy for one of the 
museums in Copenhagen, wrote to M. 
Dumrecher, Danish consul at Alexan- 
dria, who, assisted by M. Tedenat, the 
French Consul, procured an intelligent 
man to set out for Upper Egypt, with a 
firman from the Pasha, to search the 
tombs of the ancient kings. For the 
greater dispatch, they employed two 
different parties of the natives, from 
Longsor and from Karnack. The for- 
mer were the most fortunate, discover- 
ing a tomb that had never been opened, 
and where they found, on the third 
day, a mummy with five cases; they 
asked for this 6000 piastres of Egypt, 
(£133.) which was paid them. The 
fellahs of Karnack, thus disappoint- 
ed, and having had three days’ toil 
for nothing, had warm disputes with 
those of Longsor; and mischievous.con- 
sequences might have ensued, as their 
villagers took a part in the quarrel, if the 
possessor of the mummy had not given 
1000 piastres (£22.) extra to the Arabs 
of Karnack, to whom also some partici- 
pation was made by those of Longsor. 
This mummy is the most superb and 
beautiful of all that have been hitherto 
discovered. To judge of it from the 
ornaments in relief, which decorate the 
cases, and especially one whereon gold 
has been lavished, from the rich style 
of the amulets, from the largeness of 
the papyrus, and all the hieroglyphical 
embellishments about the body, it must 
have been that of some Egyptian king 
or prince. This conjecture is corrobo- 
rated by the number of cases, as the 
mummies of the greatest persons in 
general have only three. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian frigate, Voslock, Capi. 
Bellinghausen, has arrived from a voy- 
age of discovery, &c. in the South Pa- 
cific. She reached 70° S. nearly in the 
track of Captain Cook, and reports his 
Sandwich land to be an island or is- 
lands. 

The Emperor Alexander has erected 
at Abo, in Finland, a magnificent ob- 
servatory, the direction of which he 
entrusted to Balbeck, the celebrated 


astronomer. 
AFRICA, 
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AFRICA. 

M. Tabaudo, Apostolical Vice Pre- 
fect of the island of Goree, has been 
successfully extending the sphere of his 
ministry. He has made an excursion 
to Jouval, in the states of the Barbassin 
Prince, where certain ancient Portu- 
guese reside. They had heen without 
a priest since the death of the Abbé 
Costa, who died there, and they had 
long been desirous of having their chil- 
dren baptised. In afew days, M. Ta- 
baudo baptised 234, and taught them 
their prayers and the primary elements 
of the christian doctrine. He staid 
twenty days in the place, which is con- 
sidered as a succursal, ora kind of ap- 
pendage to Goree, as the missionaries of 
that colony were in the habit of visiting 
it. A few mahometans also came and 
were baptised. At Goree the missionary 
is daily giving instructions, and he ca- 
techises four times in aweek. He also 
frequently visits the sick in the hospi- 
tal. M. Tabaudo has been also at St. 
Louis, where, as yet, there are no priests. 
He resided with the Sisters of Charity, 
who, as in other places, render them- 
selves estimable by their services. A 
blessing seems to attend them. 

WEST INDIES, 

The trees which form a coffee grove 
in the French islands, are planted in 
the quincunx form, or in alleys, distant 
one from the other about ten feet, and 
protected by rows of other arborescent 
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[Noy 
vegetables. These are re ' 
fend them from the vole ~ 
or the too direct action of the “m 
For this purpose the mimosa lehber 
and the inga are selected, though bei 
subject to a disease produced by an % 
sect, they frequently occasion the log 
of the whole plantation. The tops of 
the trees are lopped off to the height sf 
6 feet, more or less, that the gatherin 
may be easier, and by the hand. Care 
is required in gathering the red berries, 
so as not to shake off the unripe ones, 
The fruits thus daily gathered, are ex. 
posed to the sun in light layers, so as to 
prevent fermentation. In rainy dis. 
tricts they are dried in stoves, The 
coffee is afterwards winnowed, picked, 
and then confined in places where no 
moisture can penetrate—after which it 
is ready for sale. Coffee must be put 
in the ground immediately after the 
seeds are gathered. The Arabs were 
long suspected of using some preparation 
to destroy the principle of germination, 
but it is ascertained that the seeds lose 
it very soou after they come out of the 
husk. ‘The coffee of Aden and Mocha 
has been carefully planted in the West 
India colonies, but is not in such esti- 
mation as the native Arabian. The 
coffee of Martinico and Guadaloupe, al 
present rivals that of Bourbon, but that 
of Cayenne, though in a manner ul- 
known, surpasses them all. 
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HE following geological fact has been 

lately given as translated from Count 
Bournon’s Mineralogy: During the years 
1786-7, and 8, they were occupied near Aix, 
in Provence, in France, in quarrying stone 
for the rebuilding, upon a vast scale, of the 
Palace of Justice. The stone was a deep 
grey limestone, and of that kind which are 
tender when they come out of the quarry, 
but harden by exposure to the air. The strata 
were separated from one another by a bed of 
sand, mixed with clay more or less calcare- 
ous. The first which were wrought presented 
no appearance of any foreign bodies, but after 
the workmen had removed the first ten beds, 
they were astonished when, taking away the 
eleventh, to find its inferior surface, at the 
depth of forty or fifty feet, covered with shells, 
The stone of this bed having been removed 
as they were taking away the sand which sepa. 
rated the eleventh bed from the twelfth, they 
found stumps of columns and fragments of 
stones half wrought, and the stone was exactly 
similar to that of the quarry. They found 
moreover coins, handles of hammers, and 
other tools, or fragments of tools, of wood, 





Put that which principally commanded their 
attention was a board, about an inch thick, 
and seven or eight feet long; it was broken 
into many pieces, of which none were missilg; 
it was possible to join them again one '0 
another, und to restore its original form, 
which was that of the boards of the Lag 
kind used by the masons and quarrymel; | 
was worn in the same manner, rounded @ 
waving on the edges. The stones, which ve 
partly wrought, had not changed 10 od 
nature, but the fragments of the board < 
the instruments, and the pieces of instrumen 
of wood, had been changed intoagates, i “ 
were very fine, and agreeably coloured. He 
then (observes Count Bournon) we - of 
traces of a work executed by the b per 
man, placed at the depth of filly ah s 
covered with eleven beds of compact it . 
stone; every thing tended to prove tha Noa 
work had been executed upon the spot ¥ 
the traces existed. The presence of man ni 
then preceded the formation of this stone, 
that very considerably, since he kano we 
at such a degree of civilization that 


t 
were known to him, and that he ae 
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stone, aud formed columns out of it.—Silli- 
man’s Journal. § 

A paper, by M. Fleurian de Bellevue, was 
read to the academy of sciences last year, on 
meteorie stones, and particularly on those 
which fell near Jonzac, in the department of 
Charente. This paper is long, and contains 
uct and minute investigation of those ap- 
arances, which age ae ype these pheno- 

ord the only means of ascertaining 
pores We shall, probably, take 
an opportunity of abstracting and condensing 
this paper; in the mean time the following 
conclusions are presented as those drawn by 
M. Bellevue. 

}, The appearances presented by the crust 
of meteorolites seem to prove that their sur- 
face has been fused whilst rapidly traversing 
the flame of the meteor, and rapidly solidified 
into a vitreous state on leaving that flame. 

2, They prove that in the first moments 
the movement of the meteorolites was simple, 
that is, that they did not turn round on their 
own axis whilst those two effects took place. 

3. That the impulse each meteorolite has 
received has almost always been perpendicular 
to its largest face. 

4. That the largest face is almost always 
more or less convex. 

5. Our meteorolites (those of Jonzac) offer 
new proofs of the pre-existence of a solid 
nucleus to bolides or meteors. 

This nucleous could not contain the com- 
bustible matter which produces the inflam- 
mation of the meteor. 

7. It cannot have suffered fusion ‘during 
the appearance of the phenomena. 

8. The gaseous matter which surrounds 
thisnucleus is dissipated without producing 
any solid residuum, No trace of this matter 
appears ever to exist in the crust of the me- 
teorvlites. 

9. Meteorolites are fragments of those nu- 
clei which have not been altered in their 
uature, but simply vitrified at their surfaces. 

10. Many of the irregular forms which 
these fragments present may be referred to 
determine geometric forms. 

11. These latter forms are the consequence 
of the rapid action of a violent fire, according 
(oa law of the movement of heat in solid 
Dean tacoreted by M. Emer.—Brande’s 


A new Determination of the Proportions 
of the Constituents of Water; and the Den- 
“ly of certain Elastic Fluids, has been made 
ty M. M. Berzenivs and DoLone, 

From the mean of three experiments it ap- 
yy 100 parts by weight of oxygen unite 
a Teh of hydrogen to produce water ; 
os ‘ ) sequivalent to 88.9 per cent. of oxygen, 

. “sp ofhydrogen. Whereas the number 
aa : vena as the proportion of hydro- 
3 ps 00 of oxygen, is 13.27 instead of 

‘ ri gy makes a difference of nearly a 
B Rear are the results of the specific 

sow hs the gases according to these ex- 
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periments, the gases bei perfectl 
atmospheric ait being == F-408) viov tad 


Oxygen - - - 1°1026 
Hydrogen - - 00688 
Carbonic acid - 1°524 


Azote - - - 0976 
The gravities of the same gases, as deter. 
mined by Messrs. Biot and Atrago, are as fol- 
lows: Oxygen- - - 1°10359 | 
Hydrogen - - 0°07321 , 
Carbonic acid - 1:519 
Azote - - - 0969 
If we take the above proportions in weight 
of the elements of water, and take the density 
of oxygen as obtained by our experiments at 
1°1026, the specific gravity of the hydrogen 
will turn out to be 0°0688, but by. direct ex- 
periment it gave us 0:0687, 














Specific grav. 
tm.air=1. 

Oxygen - - - - 1-1026 
Hydrogen - - «© 00688 
Azote - e. © «ae 0°976 
VapourofCarbon = - - 0°4214 
Carbonic acid - - - 1°524 
Oxide of Carbon - - O-972T 
Olefiant gas. - . - 0°9804 
Carburetted hydrogen gas - 0°5590 
Vapour of water - - 0-620 
Oxide ofazote - - = 1°5273 
Nitrous gas - 7 - 1001 
Hypernitric acid ote 
Nitrous acid s+ ° - 3°1812 
Dry Nitric acid - - 
Concentrated nitric acid - 
Ammonia - © «© 05912 
Sub-carbonate of ammonia 
Cyanogen - - - 1°5188 
Hydro-cyanic acid - 0°9438 
Vapour ofalcoholh += - 1-6004 


Vapour of ether - - 25808 

Dr, Henry of Manchester concludes a long 
Essay on the aériform compounds of charcoal 
and hydrogei as follows: 

1. That carburetted hydrogen gas must still 
be considered as a distinct species, requiring 
for ihe perfect combustion of each volume two 
volumes of oxygen, and affording one volume 
of carbonic acid; and that if olefiant gas be 
considered as constituted of one atom of char 
coal united with one atom of hydrogen, car- 
buretted hydrogen must consist of one atom 
of charcoal in combination with two atoms of 
hydrogen. 

2. That there is a marked distinction be- 
tween the action of chlorine on olefiant gas, 
(which in certain proportions, is entirely in- 
dependent of the presence of light, and is at- 
tended with the speedy condensation of the 
two gases into chloric ether,) and its relation 
to hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, and carbo- 
nic oxide gases, on all of which itis inefficient, 
provided light be perfectly excluded from the 
mixture, ; 

3. That since chlorine, under these circum- 
stances, condenses olefiant gas without acting 
on the other three gases, it may be employed 
in the correct separation of the former from 


r more of the three latter. 
— 2Y 4. That 
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4. That the gases evolved by heat from coal 
and from oil, though extremely uncertain as 
to the proportions of their ingredients, consist 
essentially of carburetted hydrogen, with va- 
riable proportions of hydrogen and carbonic 
oxide; and that they owe, moreover, much of 
their illuminating power to an elastic fluid, 
which resembles olefiant gas in the property 
of be iag speedily condensed by chlorine. 

5. That the proportion of oil gas and coal 
gas, which chlorine thus converts into a liquid 


British Legislation. 


form, d Non 
orm, does not precisel 
gas in its other properties Gate oleftant 


the combustion of each volume: eee” ae 
volumes of oxygen more than are ae Fa 


for saturating one volome of olefiant 
affords one ‘additional volume of carbon; 
acid. It is probably, therefore, either a i. 
ture of olefiant gas with a heavier and time 
combustible gas or vapour, ora new gas sj 
generis, consisting of hydrogen and chareoa! 
in proportions that remain to be determined, 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH r in 


the SECOND SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
en 


AP. LI. To explain an Act made in 
the Fourteenth Year of His late 
Majesty King George the Third, for ex- 
plaining an Act made in the Twelfth 
Year of Queen Anne, intituled, An Act 
to reduee the Rate of Interest, without 
any Prejudice to Parliamentary Secu- 
rities. 

Securities made in Great Britain to be 
as valid as if made in the Country where 
the Property affected is situate. 

CAP. LII. Toimprove the Land Re- 
venues of the Crown, and of His Majesty's 
Duchy of Lancaster, and for making 
Provisions and Regulations for the bet- 
ter Management thereof. 

I. Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Woods, . Forests, and Land Revenues, em- 
powered to grant Leases of Crown Lands 
within the Survey of the Exchequer, for 
the Terms and subject to the Restrictions 
directed by former Acts. 

IV. The Commissioners of Woods, &c. 
empowered to make Exchanges of Free- 
hold Estates for partial or chattel Interests 
of equal Value in other Estates, the Re- 
version whereof is or shall be in the 
Crown. 

IX. Lessees of the New Theatre in the 
Haymarket empowered to erect a Portico. 

X. Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Woods, &c. empowered to authorize Les- 
sees to make Gateways into King Street 
and Vine Street. 

XI. Houses built in the New Street, in 
the Parish of St. James, Westminster, as are 
situated on the Site of the old Street, exone- 
rate from Land Tax. 


_ CAP. LITT. To regulate the Proceed- 
ae in the Civil Side of the Court of 
ing’s Bench, and also in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and in the Pleas or 
Common Law Side of the Court of Ex- 
— - Ireland. 
- No Fees shall be taken by the Officers 
of the Courts, ex i 
Schedule, ae raaperr end 


CAP. LIV. To regulate the Ofi 
Clerk of Assize or Nisi Py; ie d 
Registrar, in Ireland. eaten 


I. Clerks of Nisi Prius shall not take 
any Fees or Recompence for performing 
the Duties of their Office, except according 
to this Act. 

CAP. LV. To remove Doubts as to 
the Amount of Stamp Duties to be paid 
on Deeds and other Instruments, under 
the several Acts in Great Britain ant 
Ireland respectively. 

III. Nothing in this Act to affect Duties 
on Bills of Exchange. 


CAP. LVI. To amend an Act, passed 
in the Twenty-second Year of His tate 
Majesty, for the better Relief and En- 
ployment of the Poor. 

I. Power given to Guardians to sell Poor 
Houses and Lands.’ 

11. A competent Part of the Money ari- 
ing from every such Sale shall be applied 
in defraying the Expences attending the 
Sale, and in or towards discharging aly 
Incumbrances affeeting the said Work- 
house, or other Houses, Tenements, and 
Buildings, Outhouses, Offices, ¥ards, Gar- 
dens, Orchards, Lands, and Grounds re- 
spectively, and any Debts which may have 
been contracted by the Guardians, or Visi- 
tor and Guardians of such Parish, Town- 
ship, er Place, or united Parishes, Tow" 
ships, or Places respectively, by way ® 
Charge on the Poors’ Rates or oberon 
and the Residue of any such Money ® 4 
be paid by such Guardians, or Visitor a 
Guardians, to the Churchwardens 
Overseers for the ay ) m_ = 
Parish, Township, or Fiace, 
united Parishes, Townships, or Places > 
spectively, in the like Shares or + 
tions as they contributed towardst 
chase or Erection of the Workhouse, 
other Houses, Tenements, and Buildings, 


which shall be so sold, and be applied by 
such Churchwardens and Oversee Rates 
Poor respectively, as Part of the ao) 
be collected for the Relief of the ‘s 


the same Parish, Township, ° ¥ 
several Parishes, Townships, ° 
respectively. CAP. 

















182!.] . 

“LVI. To amend an Act, made 
Car fieth Year of the Reign of His 
tate Majesty King George the Third, re- 


lating to Prisons in Ireland. 


I. Grand Jury of Three Grand J urymen 
empowered to visit all Country Prisons, 
and examine how far the Regulations under 
50 Geo. 3. c. 103.&e.are complied with, and 
incase of any Misconduct report to Lord 
Lieutenant or the Grand Jury at the As- 
sizes, &e. 

lI. Keepers, Inspectors and Officers of 
Prisons shall attend and answer all En- 
quiries of the Grand Jury. 

Ill. Poor Prisoners shall be supplied 
with Food and Necessaries at the Public 

nce. 

IV. Money for providing such Food and 
Necessaries shall be raised by Present- 
ment, 

_V. Inspector shall prepare Dieting Table 
of Provisions for poor Prisoners, to be ap- 
proved by Three Grand Jurymen or Justices 
of Peace ; and Provisions shall be distri- 
buted according to such Table, under Re- 
gulation of 50 Geo. 3, c. 103. 


Vill. Lord Lieutenant to appoint Two 
Inspectors General of Prisons. 

IX. Counties to be apportioned into Two 
Circuits, the Prisons of which shall be vi- 
sited yearly by an Inspector General.* 

X. Reports of Inspectors General to be 
laid before the Grand Juries at the Spring 
and Summer Assizes. 

XII. Inspectors General to make out 
Lists of Prisons, &c. within their Circuit. 

XIII. Returns to be made yearly of the 
State of the Prisons at the Office of the 


Chief Secretary, and laid before Parlia- 
ment. 





* How much such regulations are want- 
éd in Great Britain. 
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XIV. Inspector General shall visit 
Prison, &c. once in Two Years.* pd 


XV. Penalty on Inspector General for 
False Returns, 5001. and Loss of Office. 

XVIII. Book to be kept in each Prison, 
in which Member of Grand Jury and In- 
spector, &c. ‘shall enter Observations. 

XX. Grand Jury may appoint Matrcns, 
&c. for Gaols, to be paid by Presentment. 

XXI. Grand Juries to appoint Houses of 
Correction in Prisons, and Keepers. 

XXIV. Poor Prisouers shall be kept to 
Work under Orders of Board of Superinten- 
dance, &c. , 

XXV. Tools, &c. shall be provided by 
Presentment. 

XXVI. Poor Prisoner shall have One 
Third of his Earnings, and Two Thirds 
shall be applied to his Maintenance. 

X XIX. Grand Juries (except in Dublin) 
may appoint not less than Six nor more 
than Twelve Persons, One Third being 
Justices or Grand Jurymen, to be a Board 
of Superintendance of the Goals within the 
County. 

XXXIV. Notice to be put up in every 
Prison that Fees are abolished. 

This act, if benevolently executed, 
will be the means of extricating thou- 
sands from gross oppression, and we 
heartily congratulate the country on 
the parliamentary feeling which passed 
it, and hope to see a similar arrange- 
ment adopted in England, where the 
goals are full of persons who would 
forthwith be enlarged if their cases were 
known, and reported by liberal-minded 
inspectors. The laws are not only 
harsh, but they are indiscriminate, 
and those who exercise them are too 
much used to the employment, and by 
use their feelings become blunted. 


* Too seldom, it ought tobe every 4 months. 











NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER, 


With an Historicat and CriTicaAL PROEMIUM. 


« Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
+> - 


AN elegant and highly interesting vo- 
lume has appeared on the Kit Kat 
Club. It contains engraved portraits from 
the Pictures or their copies by Faber, with 
mnniey and anecdotes of the several par- 
os The engravings might have been 
ler executed, but the literary part of 
my volume exhibits great taste and ex- 
Ma veresearch. Indeed we have seldom 
Le with a book which has gratified us by. 
Breater variety of curious and amusing 
tori and historical anecdote. The edi- 
Severe on ‘Tonson, and on booksellers 
benerally, and dwells on the profits de- 


rived from authors of celebrity amd esta- 
blished works; forgetting that every pub- 
lisher has five blanks for one prize, and 
that the latter must be made to balance the 
former, or the bookseller become insolvent. 
It is probable that Tonson gained ten times 
more by his government appointments than 
by Dryden, Addison and Pope, and that 
his profits from these were sunk by his un- 
avoidable speculations with less popular 
writers. At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that publishers, from habit, acquire 
the same feelings towards their clients, 
which lawyers, surgeons, and butchers a 
ot quire 
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quire towards their professional objects, 
and while this condition is to be deplored, 
it cannot well be avoided. The portraits 
aud characters are forty-eight in number ; 
and it appears that this bookseller’s club con- 
sisted of no Jess than ten dukes, one mar- 
quis, fifteen earls, five other peers, and six- 
teen knights and gentlemen, all of the first 
order in power, influence and talent. Such 
an assemblage must be regarded as a phe- 
nomenon, for we are not aware that a cotem- 
porary nobility of treble the number, would 
furnish half a dozen members willing to 
associate for purposes merely literary. 
The epoch in which such a club flourished 
was, however, the Augustan age of Eng- 
lish literature, as well as of aristocratic 
patriotism ; for the members of this club 
were whig patriots, and if the volume has 
any drawback, it is in a certain leaven of 
toryism which too frequently appears in 
the author’s sentiments and selection of 
anecdotes. 

Mr. THomas Nos te, the author of va- 
rious poetical pieces, chiefly ofa national 
and political character, and occasionally 
inserted in the public prints, has recently 
added to them a volume of original poems, 
not inferior in merit to those that preceded 
them. We recommend a few passages from 
our author's epistle “On Political Servi- 
lity,” which if not equal in poetic genius 
and satiric wit to the more nervous lines 
ofhis contemporaries, at least display sense 
and principle. 

‘* But while a nation sinks in want and woe, 
Shall their oppressors no distresses know ? 
Yes, these shall feel ;—for thro’ the social chain 
Flies, like the electric shock, contagious pain, 
W hen misery palsies labour’s strenuous hand, 
And the hind sickens on the uncultured land, 
And pale mechanics stand in groups around, 
Listening in vain the loom’s or mallet’s sound, 
While babes and mothers ask the scanty meal, 
And gaze despairing on the idle wheel.” — 
Epistle on Po.ilical Servility, p. \61. 

Without pretending to claim for Mr. 
Noble any very high station among the 
best poets of the day, we may safvly allow 
him the qualities of good sense, taste and 
feeling, which he generally succeeds in 
embodying and colouring in language, if 
not highly imaginative and forcible, at 
least always sensible and clear. 

Mr. ACKERMANN proceeds with his ele- 
gant series called the World in Miniature. 
He has just published in six small volumes 
the part on Turkey, and in regard to this 
empire, we have not a more complete or 
correct account in the language. It con- 

tains the history of the empire brought 
down to the present time, with local de- 
scriptions of its extensive provinces, and 
particulars of the manners of their inhabi- 
tants. The plates are copied from a Pari- 
sian work with Spirit, and very neatly co- 
Joured. 

An Enquiry concerning the Primitive 
Inhabitants of Ireland has been published 
by Dr. Woop. It was a prize Essay of 


the Irish Academy, and had : 
Transactions of that distinguishes a 
Such a volume tends to set y. 


at res 
doubts of the learned, relative to Noe 
quity of the Irish nation, and of its Origin 


in Galician emigration; but Dr, 

had access to the most ancient sane - 
the world must wait for the genuine chro. 
nicles about to be published by Mr. Roger 
O'Connor, whose materials are much supe. 
rior to the monkish legends so successfully 
exposed by Dr. Wood. The volume jg ji. 

lustrated by Ptolemy’s curious and orio;. 

nal map of Erin, itself a singular relic of 

ancient geography, aud worthy ofa 

in such a work. If Dr. W. has not eoun- 

tenanced many vulgar prejudices relative 

to the Irish, he has not done justice to the 

subject by rejecting the authority of the 

early native historians and bards, for we 
are satisfied that the true history of ancient 

Ireland is only to be found in the Pheenician 

language. 

We have been heartily‘ entertained by 
A Dialogue between St. George and St. 
Denis ; stated to have been overheard and 
published by Mr. . Hugh Melros, which 
sounds to us something like a “nom de 
guerre.” It hasso much comic, heroic and 
satiric excellence throughout, that wecan- 
not prevail upon ourselves to believe that 
it belongs toa name so entirely new, as far 
as we know, to the “ world of rhyme.” 
This amusing conversation of the patron 
saints of France and England, is hamour- 
ously observed hy the author, to have oc- 
curred on ship-board, in his passage from 
Dieppe; and as it took quite a national and 
political turn, naturally awakened the at- 
tention of our passenger. The saintsre- 
turning froma tour to each other's country, 
meet in crossing over the channel, and in- 
stead of giving battle, like our own more 
earthly saints belonging to Calvin, Luther 
or Wesley, they agree to perch quietly “ 
gether on the shrouds, and talk over wha 
they have seen and heard. . 

The vessel is suddenly becalmed—the 
author hears “ their whispering phut , 
and apprehensive of some saint or being 
the sky: 


‘ Yes, to our thought a voice replying, 
Allayed aur doubts and closed out search, 
Two genii wearied out with flying . 
Would gladly on your rigging perc’, 
St. George myself—I’m rather ap dN 
With such a passage thro’ the clouds, 
And Denys is the other saint— as.” 
Be seated Denys, on the shrouds. 


Here a very animated description of _ 
tour of the respective saints begms aii. 
zealous, of course, for the honour of a adi 
try, and sadly disappointed with if : 
to the other’s. The prejudices an 

of both, contrasted, are welt hit a “7 
is some good joking and good ail ges 
tipathies brought in; the politica rv ‘old, 
and innovations are particularly © cahich 
and the humorous gravity wi each 
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support of worthless laws 
at se txt while he exposes those of his 
” : ‘struly amusing. The peculiar genius 
p excellencies of the saints, with the 
character of the people they patronize are 
altogether well preserved. There is. also 
«mach food for thought, delivered in no 
unpoetical language, both for travellers 
and statesmen; while the general reader 
cannot fail to be entertained with its satire 
its wit. 
Wehews waded through a Treatise on 
Cataruct by PHILIP DE LA GaRD E, With- 
out being able to discover a single fact or 
opinion new to the opthalmia surgeon ; the 
nature of this disease, however, is so well 
understood, and its several operations and 
their respective merits have been sv clearly 
elucidated in the treatises previously be- 
fore the public, that much novelty could 
not have been expected. We were sur- 
prised to find in the author’s enumeration 
of the species of this disease, that black 
cataract was excluded; but our amaze- 
ment wasstill greater, when, in the progress 
of the work, we were informed that it was 
the antient name for amaurosis, in a manner 
which implies his disbelief of its existence, 
The surgeons of former times did, in fact, 
confound the one disease with the other; 
but that the existence of black cataract as 
an affection of the chrystallinelens is wholly 
distinct from paralysis of the optic nerve, 
we know from actual observation. The 
birth of the performance is explained as 
being the substance of two essays written 
for a society of students. When Mr. De la 
Garde is a few years older, he will proba- 
bly have learned that a performance may 
be respectable and useful for the purpose 
of exciting discussion among hospital pu- 
pils, and absolute lumber in company with 
the works of Scarpa, Hey, Ware and others 
of the same stamp. If the author should 
meditate any fresh flights, we recommend 
him to avoid egotism, of which he has 
given us an unpardonable specimen. When 
his opinions, by an unlucky fatality, seem to 
becopied from Ware or Sir W. Adams, he 
tells us with unexampled sang-froid, that 
heir opinions are the same as his / 
a. Sir Ricnarp PHiLuips’s Twelve 
pepe we forbear, for obvious reasons, 
oscn any observations, except that 
" ee fourths of the volume of six 
o “0 pages are perfectly original, and 
quantity equal to the other fourth, 
mets sundry times been presented to the 
¢ through this miscellany. The work 
a 'es and systematizes the theory of 
; on, and extends the doctrine to atomic 
me oo of every kind. It contains 
applica y Seentione, demonstrations and 
er altogether hew. 
tiologicut ee tract, entitled a Phi- 
., ~880Y On the sensibility of Ani- 
» intended to shew that sensibility 


is the result of the combined action of the 
arterial and nervous system. That a ner. 
vous fluid is elicited in the operation of the 
artery upon the nerve, and such fluid has 
the property of restraining ch emica! affini- 
ties ; that heat is evolved during its elicita- 
tion, and the blood passes through the 
lungs and is exposed to the air in a large 
surface to part with its superabundant 
heat. 

The lovers of genuine poetry will be 
highly gratified by the perusal of a volume 
from the pen of Mr. Davip Carey, en- 
titled the Lord of the Desert, Sketches of 
Scenery foreign and domestic, Odes and 
other Poems. The first piece contains an 
Arabian tale of deep interest, and many 
fine and poetical delineations of oriental 
mauners. The sketches of foreign scenery 
are highly picturesque; the view from Mont 
Martre in particular, in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, is unquestionably the most spi- 
rited and accurate description we have 
seca given of any foreign landscape. The 
lyrical effusions are equally entitled to our 
commendation. 

The second series of Sketches from St. 
George's Fields, by GIORGIONE DI CASTEL 
CHIUsv, is executed with unabated 
spirit aud ability; and, from the intelli- 
gence, poetical powers, and good feeling 
evinced by the author, gives us reason to 
regret that he should ever have been ina 
situation to delineate such scenery with 
such expressive colours. To depict human 
life as it is found within those precincts, 
the artist should possess a deep and affec- 
tionate sympathy with human infirmities 
and sufferings, which are often most keenly 
felt when the gesture or the speech assumes 
an air of levity. This requisite the authot 
possesses, aid while we read and are 
highly amused with his ludicrous images 
and descriptions, thoughts of a more seri- 
ous nature arise in our minds, and leave 
behind them impressions both salutary and 
lasting. As a specimen of the grave 

wers of Giorgione, we may instance the 
highly-wrought description of the death of 
the maniac, which equals in horror any 
thing we recollect ; and, in his lighter vein, 
he is very happy in the story of the Three 
Bolters, which is touched in the true spirit 
of Border minstrelsy. But in the midst of 
his mirth, the bard seems ready 


«* To smite his breast and rush aside, 
The tears he cannot check to hide ;” 


and there is a gall and bitterness in his 
highest glee which suit well with his sub- 
ject, and give the author and his work al- 
most a painful interest in our feelings. 

The first number of a work has lately 
appeared, entitled, Denmark Delineated ; 
or, Sketches of the present State of that 
Country; illustrated with Portraits, 
Views, and other engravings, from draw- 


ings by eminent Danish artists. The —e 
wi 
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will be comprised in three numbers, form- 
ing one octavo volume. So little is known 
in this country of the manners and society 
of the Danes, and of the state of their lite- 
rature, that we perused the number before 
us with considerable avidity. Though 
certainly written in a spirit very favoura- 
ble to Denmark, from the specimen already 
published, it promises to contain much 
curious and valuable information. An in- 
teresting memoir, accompanied by a por- 
trait, is given of the celebrated sculptor 
Thorvaldsen, whose fame has equalled that 
of Canova, and in the opinion of some, sur- 
passed it. The honours paid by his country- 
men to this eminent artist are highly credi- 
table to the taste and cultivation of Den- 
mark. It should not, however, be forgot- 
ten, that it was the liberality of an English- 
man (Mr. Hope) to which Thorvaldsen was 
first indebted for support and patronage. 
The plates given in the present number are 
neatly engraved. 

To all who can enjoy the perusal of an 
able, clear, and intelligent metaphysical 
work, we would recommend Essays on the 
Formation and Publication of Opinions, 
and on other Subjects. These treatises 
will be found to involve questions of the 
utmost importance to society, which are 
discussed with a spirit of moderation and 
candour which must command respect and 
attention. The distinct point of view in 
which the author places his propositions, 
the singular precision with which he deve- 
lopes and supports them, and the weighty 
practical inferences which must be seen to 
depend upon them, render this work of the 
greatest importance to all who feel an inte- 
rest in the study of the human mind, and 
who are anxious to regulate and correct 
their own ideas and opinions. The talents 
displayed in these essays are of the first 
order, and exhibit such a rare union of plain 
good sense, with speculative subtlety, as 
eminently to qualify their possessor to lead 
the public mind upon these momentous 
topics. 

The Country Minister, with other Poems, 
by the Rev. 1. BRETTELL. deserves atten- 
tion as a very pleasing, amiable, and unas- 
suming little work. The style is simple 
and unaffected, and reminds us much of 
Goldsmith ; whose works it also approaches 
in the tenderness and sensibility of many of 
its passages. With this turn of mind, Mr. 
Brettell has succeeded very well in depict- 
ing the humble life of a retired countr 
pastor; and, without making pretensions 
to any deep interest, he has produced a 
poem which, by its melod y Of versification 
and warmth of feeling, cannot fail to se- 
cure the approbation of its readers. 

Thecharacter of American literature has 
lately been considerably elevated by the 
prose compositions of Washington Irvine 
and several recent productions have gi ven 


<-. 


Literary and Critical Proemium. 


(Nov. | 
us reason to expect a 
lence in the department of peen rte n04 
of these our attention has just been a 
under the name of Fanny, to which concis, 
title the transatlantic poet has ‘deka 
series of desultory stanzas, extending i 
sixty-seven pages. These are written in 
the measure, and with a good deal of the 
spirit of Beppo and Don Juan; andin de. 
scribing the rise, progress, and decline of 
the fortunes of a worthy citizen of New 
York, and his fair daughter Fanny, take 
occasion to satirize the prevailing follies 
and vices of that community. Though only 
entitled to the character of an imitation of 
previous and superior works on this side 
of the water, it is still a clever and happy 
imitation. A few pieces are int 
where a serious and tender feeling is al 
lowed for a moment to preponderate, and 
from one of these the beauty of the senti- 
ment and lightness of the versification 
tempt us to make an extract, which will 
justify the taste of the English editor in 
republishing the poem here. 
** There’s music in the forest leaves, 
W hen summer winds are there, 
And in the laugh of forest girls 
That braid their sunny hair: 
The first wild bird thatdrinks the dew 
From violets of the sprin 


Has music in his song, and in 
The fluttering of his wing. 


‘* To-day the forest leaves are green ; 
They’ll wither on the morrow 
And the maiden’s laugh be chang’d ere long 
To the widow’s wail of sorrow— 
Come with the winter snows, and ask 
W here are the forest birds ? 
The answer is a silent one, 
More eloquent than words.” 


Two parts of SWAINson’s Exotic Con- 
chology are now before the public, and 
form the commencement of a very beautl- 
ful work. The eminence of Mr. Swainson, 
as ascientific naturalist, is well known; 
but his present undertaking is more calcu- 
lated to shew his talent as an artist the 
delineation of objects of natural history, 
and in this walk it may safely be said that 
he is not equalled by any in this country. 
To a thorough knowledge of good drawing 
he unites that scientific information, with- 
out which natural objects cannot be repre 
sented in perfection. The plates are drawn 
on stone, and thus come, as it were, i 
from the artist’s hand. We prefer, on this 
account, the plain impressions, alth 
those finished in colours cannot, in many 
instances, be distinguished from drawings. 
No work of this class has bitherto — 
ed in this country, and considering it a8 
national undertaking, we trust that = 
author will be supported in its cont 
tion. The second part is, we think, ™ 
superior to the first. 


ULTURE 
AGRICU . 
A View of the Agriculture, Manuf 
Statistics, and State of Society of wr > 
and parts of Holland and France; 
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umey through those Countries in 


Jo 
tng °y William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 4to. 


Il. Venti on Smut in Wheat, the Nature 


ease, and Effective Means of Pre- 

oe vithont injuring the germ of the 

rawor damp seed. By Francis Blakie, 1s. 6d. 

BELLES LETTRES. . ' 

mination of the Primary Argumen 

ii the liad. By Granville Penn, Esq. 8vo, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Part XXIII. of the Percy Anecdotes, con- 
taining the Duke of Wellington, with a por- 
trait, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. . 

Lessons of Love; or, Family Instruction. 
Written by a Mother for her children. 2s. 6d. 

Incidents of Childhood ; half bound, 2s. 6d. 

Retrospection: a Tale. By Mrs. Taylor, 
of Ongar ; foolscap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Prudence and Principle : a Tale for young 
people: foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Greek First Book Simplified; 12mo. 4s. 

Essentials of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 
phy. 18mo. 4s. sheep. 

Observations on the Idiom of the Hebrew 
Language, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

An Infant’s Blessing. 
Ashton, Is. 

The Book of Trades, and Library of the 
Useful Arts, with 80 engravings. A new 
Edition enlarged, with 500 Questions for the 
exercise of students. Price 10s. 6d. bound. 

FINE ARTS, 

A Tour through North Wales, describing 
its Scenery and general Character. Printed 
on wove super-royal, and illustrated with 40 
elect views, engraved and elegantly coloured 
from - originals of Messrs, Turner, R.A. 
price 51, 5s. bds. 

_ A Course of Lectures on Drawing, Puaint- 
ing, and Engraving, considered as branches 
of elegant education; by W. M. Craig, deli- 
vered in the Royal Institution on successive 
seasons, and read subsequently ut the Rus- 
sll Institation, 8vo. with plates and wood- 
cuts, price 14s, bds. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Notes relating to the Manners and Customs 

— ce Tartars; written during a four 

residence a - by Mary 

Klis, iene sere 
HISTORY. 

An Essay on the Study of Modern History. 

By James Shergold Boone ; 8vo. 8s. bds, 
History of George Desmond : founded 

on facts that occurred in the East Indies, 

and published as a useful caution to young 


bee out to that country. Post 8vo. 


By Miss Sophia 


babe tty concerning the Primitive In- 

an of Treland ; illustrated by Ptole- 

Batic Q of Erin, corrected by the aid of 

5 story. By Thomas Wood, M.D. 

vo 6d. bds, 

P “me of Ancient Times, and a Sketch 
Odern History, in a most exact chrono- 


gical order, formi i ‘ 
ng a pair of Maps for the 
a of universal History. By S. E. Thom- 
’ pair, ' 


The History of Christ’s Hospital i 
foundation by King Edward the She: 
which are added, Memoirs of the Eminent 
Men educated there, and a List of the Go- 
la By J. J. Wilson, Svo. with 4 plates, 

S. : 

LAW. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws 
and Constitution of England : abridged for 
the use of students, and adapted to modern 
Statutes and Decisions. By John Gifford, 
Esq.; to which is now added, the Laws and 
Constitutions of the Athenians and Romans ; 
SvoO. price 15s. bound. 

MEDICINE. | 

Medicina Clerica ; or, Hints to the Clergy, 
Svo. 4s. bds. 

Le Beaume on the New and Successful 
Treatment of Indigestion—Bilious and Ner- 
vous Complaints—Deafness—Blindness, &c. 
with a short Account of the medical efficacy 
of his Portable Sudatory or Warm Air Bath. 

A Practical Treatise on Gutta Serena, de- 
veloping new views relative to the nature and 
successful modes of treating the most obscure, 
and generally esteemed incurable species of 
Blindness, arising. from a Paralysis of the 
Nerve of Vision; illustrated by cases, By 
John Stevenson, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d, bds. 

An Account of new and effectual Modes 
of curing the different Species of Strictures. 
By the Editors of the Monthly Gazette of 
Health, with wood cuts, 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Nawre and Treatment 
of Gravine Calculus, and other Diseases con- 
nected with a deranged operation of the 
Urinary Organs. By Wm. Prout, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Gossip; a Series of Original Essays 
and Letters, Literary, Historical, and Critical ; 
descriptive Sketches, Anecdotes, and Original 
Poetry, 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Anecdotes interspersed with Observations, 
intended to furnish entertainment and in- 
struction for leisure hours. By J. Thornton, 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Vol. IV. Part III. of the Encyclopedia 
Edinensis ; or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature. By James 
Millar, M.D. 8s. 

Cottage Dialogues; 12mo. 5s. bds, 

Kalogynomia: the Laws of Female Beau~- 
ty, 25 plates, 8vo. 11. Is. 

' NOVELS. 

The Festival of Mora; an Historical Ro- 
manee. By Louisa Sydney Stanhope, 4 vols. 
12mo. Il. 4s. bds. 

The Recluse ; a Romance, by the Viscount 
d’Arlingcourt, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Conversation ; or, Shades of Difference: @ 
Novel. By Mrs. Heron, 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s, 6d. a 

The Hall of Hellingsley, a Tale; by Sir 
S. E. Brydges, bart. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds. 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relative to the 
Twelve Peers of France, mentioned in Don 
Quixotte. By Thomas Rodd; 2 vols, Svo. 


11. boards. Cospatrick 
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Cospatrick of Raymondsholm, 2 vols, 
i2mo. 12s. . 

The Farmer’s Three Daughters; 4 vols. 
i2mo. Il. 4s. 

The Croisade; or, the Palmer’s Pilgrimage; 
a Metrical Romance. By Charles Kerr, Esq. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural ‘History of British Quadru- 
peds, accompanied by scientific and general 
descriptions. By E. Donovan. F.L.S. &c. 
with coloured plates, 3 vols. royal Svo. 51. 8s. 

No. II. of Illustrations of British Ornitho- 
logy ; Series First:—Land Birds; with 12 
large plates. By P. J. Selby. Esq. folio, 
ll. Lis. 6d. plain, or 51. 5s. finely coloured 
after nature. 

Illustrations of the Linnezan Genera of 
Inisects. By W. Wood, F.R.S. &c. with 
86 coloured plates, 2 vols, royal 18mo. 11. 10s. 

POETRY. 

No. III. of the History of Johnny Que 
Genus, the little Foundling ; with 3 coloured 
engravings by Rowlandson, and 32 pages of 
letter-press, by the Author of Dr. Syntax, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. . 

The Village Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By John Clare, the Northamptonshire Pea- 
sant, with a portrait; 2 vols. foolscap §vo. 
12s. boards, 

The Garden of Florence, and other Poems. 
By John Hamilton. 

Summer; an Invocation to Sleep ; Fairy 
Revels ; and Songs and Sonnets. By Cor- 
nelius Webb. 

The Last Days of Herculaneum; and 
Abradates and Panthea, Poems. By Edwin 
Atherstone. 

The Fate of Adelaide, a Swiss Romantic 
Tale, and other Poems. By Letitia Eliz. 
Landon ; foolscap, 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Minstrel Love, from the German. By 
George Soane, A.B. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds. 

The Royal Progress, a Canto, with Notes. 
By Humphry Oldcastle ; 5s. 6d. bds. 

The Battle at the Brown Cow, Bingley, a 
new Poem. By Harry Halady, Is. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

American Slave Trade; by Jesse Torrey, 
jun. with plates, 12mo. 2s. , 

An Apology for the Freedom of the Press ; 
by the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. of Leicester. 

An Exposition of the Relations of the 
British Government with the Sultaun and 
State of Palembang, and the designs of the 
Netherlands’ Government upon that Country ; 
with descriptive Accounts of Palembang, and 
of the Island of Banca. By Major W. H. Court 
SvO. 8s. 6d. boards. : 

Analysis of the Talents and Character of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, 8vo. 8s, 

Essays on the present False and unjust 
Standard of Value, with an Appendix. By 
the Rev. R. Cruttwell, LL.B. price Is. 3d. 

SHORT HAND, 

An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Stenography ; containing an ex- 
tensive and interesting examination of all 
the systems which have been published in 











[Nov.1, 


Europe, from the first tnvention of the 
down to the present time. B a 
price 10s. yee 4, 


THEOLOGY, 


The Superior Advantages of 
Period. A Sermon delinered Nr on 
eg at Camberwell, Oct. 1], By Henry 
_ A Plea for the Nazarenes: ina 
the British Reviewers. By Servite r 

Plain Discourses, Doctrinal and Practices] 
adapted to a Country Congregation, By the 
Rev. Charles Hardinge, A.M. 12mo. 6s, bis, 

A Summary of Orthodox Belief and Prac. 
tice, according to the opinions and sentimenss 
of the first Reformers; intended for young 
persons. By the Rey. John Prowett, A.M, 
i2mo. 3s, 6d. bds. 

A Sermon preached at the Second Visita. 
tion of the Bishop of Calcutta, at St. Tho. 
mas’s Church, Bombay. By the Rev. Thos, 
Robinson, A.M. Is. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London, May, 1821; with 
dissertations and collections illustrating the 
same subject. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Great Period ; or, the Time of Actual 
Justification considered; in Dialogues and 
Letters, showing that we were actually jus- 
tified, not from eternity, but on our first be 
lieving in Christ. By the Rev. T. Young, of 
Margate; 12mo. 6s. ' 

Scripture Antiquities; or, a Compendious 
Summary of the Religious Institutions, Cus- 
toms, and Manners of the Hebrew Nation; 
compiled from the most authentic sources, 
and designed as an introductory belp for the 
better understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By the Rev. John Jones, 12nro. 5s. 

Sermons adapted for Parochial and Do- 
mestic Use. By the late Rev. J. P. Kewl, 
M.A. S8vo. 10s. 6d. . 

The Docirine of the Scriptures respecting 
the Divine Trinity, Regeneration and G 
Works. By Sam. Noble. i 

The Book of Enoch, the Prophet, translat 
from an Ethiopic M.S. Ls o Bodleian 
Library. By R. Laurence, Lb... 

Mussieary Incitement and Hindoo yard 
ralization, including some dere sf 
political tendency of the means _ “ 
evangelize Hindoostan. By John , 
2s. Gd. , hibit. 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature, Wei 
ing the History and Fate of the Sact ‘ideal 
ings, from the earliest period to se) of 
century ; including biographical al ; a, 
translators, and other eminent bib 4 vals, 
lars; by the Rev. James Townley, 
8vo. price 21. 2s. bds. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Some Account of Kentish ToD, re 
its ancient condition, progress. Ar com 
ment, and present state; im wale eet, oF 
prised a brief review of the River Eves 
River of the Wells ; and the principal 
connecied therewith ; 2s. 6d. , yoyasts 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

part II. Vol. VI. of the Journal of Mo- 
jen Voyages and Travels; containing Otte 
von Kotaebue’s Voyage round the World. 
Part IT. with numerous charts and engravings ; 

rice 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. bis. 

A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea 
and Bhering’s Straits, for the purpose of 
finding out & North-east Passage, undertaken 
in the years 1815, 16, 17, and 18, at the 
ex of his Highness the Chancellor of 
the Empire, Count Romanzoff, in the ship 
Ruric, under the command of the Lieutenant 
in the Russian Imperial Navy, Otto Von 
Kotzebue, 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 5s. bds. 

Travels in Palestine, through the countries 
of Bashan and Gilead, East of the River 
Jordan: including a Visit to the Cities of 
Geraza and Gamala, in the Decapolis; by 
J. S. Buckingham, esq. with maps and plates. 
gto. 31. 13s. bds. 

A Voyage to Africa, including a particular 
Narrative of an Embassy to one of the Interior 
Kingdoms, in the year 1820; by William 
Hutton, late acting consul fur Ashantee, &c. 
with maps and plates. 8vo. 


Books imported by Treuttel, and Co. 

Annuaire Necrologique, ou Supplément 
annuel et continuation de toutes les Biogra- 
phies et Dictionnaires Historiques, redigé et 
publié par A. Mahul, premiére année (1820) 
§vo. 6s. 

Annuaire Genealogique et Historique pour 
1822, tome 4, 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Krusenstern, Voyage autour du Monde, 
fait dans les années 1803, 4, 5, et 6, par les 
urdres de S, M. I, Alexandre I. Empéreur de 
Russie, sur les Vaisseaux Nadiejeda et la 
Neva, traduit de Paveu et avec les additions 
de auteur, 2 vols. Svo. avec atlas in folio; 
21, 12s. 6d. 

Vallée, Traité de la Science du Dessin ; 
contenant la Theorie générale des ombres, la 
perspective linéaire, la theorie générale des 
images d’optique, et la perspective aérienne 
appliquée au Lavis, in 4to. avec un atlas de 
55 planches, 11. 10s. 

Jollois, Histoire abrégé de la vie et des 
exploits de Jeanne d’Arc, surnommée la 
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Pucelle d’Orleans, suivie dune notice de- 
scriptive du monument érigé A sa mémoire, 
a Domremy, de la Chaumiére ou |’Heroine 
est née, des objets antiques que cette chau- 
miere renferme et de la féte d’inauguration 
célébrée le 10 Septembre, 1820. In folio, 
elegament imprimée par P. Didot Paine, avec 
11 planches, 51. 5s. 

Lettres diverses, recueilles en Suisse, par le 
Comte Fedor Golowkin, accompagnées de 
Notes et d’éclaircissemeus, 8vo. 7s. 6d. This 
volume contains a great number of unpub- 
lished Letters of Voltaire. , 

Faure, Souvenirs du Nord, ou la Guerre, 
la a et les Russes, ou PEsclavage, 8vo. 
Ts. 6d. 

Chagrins domestiques de Napoléon Bona- 
parte, a l’isle Saint-Héléne ; précédé de faits 
bistoriques de la plus haute importance; le 
tout de la main de Napoléon, ou écrit/sous sa 
dictée. Papiers enlevés de son cabinet dans 
la nuit du4 au 5 Mai, 1821, et publiées par 
E Santiné,Ex-huissier du cabinet de Napoléon 
Bonaparte a Saint-Héléne. Suivi de notes 
précieuses sur les dix derniers mois de la vie 
de Napoléon, 8vo. 6s. 

Barberi, Petit Trésor de la langue Fran- 
caise, et de la langue Italienne, ou des diffé- 
rentes figures appelées Tropes des deux lan- 
gues, les unes correspondantes aux autres, 
&e. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gail, (J. F.) Recherches sur la nature du 
culte de Bacchusen Greéce, et sur Vorigine de 
la diversité de ses rites. Mémoire qui a rem- 
porté le prix proposé a Vacademie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Imported by Dulau, and Co. 

Les Fastes universels, ou tableaux histo- 
riques, chronologiques et géographiques ; 
par M. Buret de Longchamps, in-folio ob- 
long, boards, with mor. back and corners, 
81. 8s. 

Voyage souterrain, ou description du pla- 
teau de Saint-Pierre de Maéstricht et de ses 
vastes cryptes. Par le Colonel Bory, de 
Saint-Vincent, Svo. 9s. ua’ 

Le souper de Beaucaire et lettre a M. 


-Matteo-Buttafoco. Par Napoléon Bonaparte, 


8yo. 3s. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Twelve Psalm Tunes and eight Anthems, 
~ Score, figured for the Organ er Piano 


rte. Composed by Stephen Jarvis 
Dartmouth. 14s. . , 


HOUGH we cannot speak of the 
compositions here presented to us, 
i” terms of unqualified praise, we feel 
teeta in pronouncing them to be far 
* devoid of merit. In the psalm 

‘lodies we find some manifestations 


of fancy, as well asa suitable gravit 
y y of 
yle; and if the bass is not abuays the 
a might have been adopted, the 
ONTHLY Mag, No, 360, 


harmony founded upon it is generally 
well constructed, though we cannot say 
that we meet with any of those artifi- 
cial and ingenious dispositions which 
announce the great harmonist or mas- 
ter of superior contrivance. These re- 
marks are equally applicable to the 
anthems, the solos of which, while bey 
exhibit genuine specimens of church 
air, or melody, are somewhat deficient 
in that spirit and sweetness necessa 

to inspire a warm devotion ; a blemis 


which is not compensated by the rich- 
22 ness 
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ness or variety of the harmonical con- 
struction. . The impression, however, 
which we receive from our view of the 
whole of this publication, is not such 
as ought to give pain or discouragement 
to Mr. Jarvis as a composer of church 
music. ‘The province in which he has 
here exercised his talents, istoo intricate 
and difficult to involve in disgrace a 
moderate degree of success; and we 
hope that the only effect of these re- 
marks will be to induce his further and 
nore strenuous exertions in the same 
arduous walk of composition. 

Jumbers 1, 2, 3, 4, of Williams’s Sacred 
Melodies. The words chiefly taken from 
the Psaims of David, the Airs selected 
and adapted by T. Williams; the 
whole arranged for the Piano Forte, 
Harp, or Organ, by Mr. John Davy, 
and other eminent Professors. 3s.6d. 
each number. 

Of this useful work, the four num- 
bers now lying on our table are all 
that have yet appeared. The publish- 
er’s principal objects in this work (as 
we collect from his preface to his first 
number) are to furnish an appropriate 
Sunday evening’s entertainment for 
private families— to rescue the beauties 
of sacred poetry from neglect—and to 


combine some of the finest specimens of 


ancient melody with the best of the ino- 
dern lyrics. This design, as far as the 
undertaking has proceeded, Mr. Wil- 
liams has accomplished ; and therefore 
we have pronounced it a useful work. 
The pages before us are occupied with 
well-selected melodies; and when the 
reader, in addition to knowing that the 
senaeege is conducted by Mr. Davy, 
earns that a considerable portion of 
the poetry comes from the muse of Mr. 
O’Meara, he will form a favourable 
opinion of the execution of the work. 
A part of the plan consists of the ocea- 
sional harmonization of the airs, for 
two or three voices. which will materi- 
ally contribute to the value of the com- 
pilation, and the general merit of the 
publication will not, we think, fail to 
recommend it to the favourable notice 
of the lovers of sacred music. 

A Familiar Duett for Flutes, composed 
and dedicated to Mr. Robert Taylor, 
by C. N. Weiss. 3s. 

This duett, besides that it presents 
to the auditor a variety of ingenious, 
and in a great degree, novel passages, 
evinces by the general cast of its con- 
struction, a respectable portion of sei- 
ence, and no trivial talent in its eim- 
oy Naar The two parts are blended 
with a skill that reuders their conjunc- 


p» tion very effective, and demonstrates 


* 


* 


- [Nor |, 
much adroitness in this spec} 
position. aoe 
“Oh, blame me not. 2 , 
dream,” a Ballad cluniad Ea way 
Melody by Mozart, by Mr.C. N, Snith. 
the words by Mr. C. Selwin. led. 
To the melody applied by Mr, Smith 
to Mr. Selwyn’s words (which, by the 
way, are written with feel ing and spirit) 
he has added a new piano-forteaccomps. 
niment, and introductory and conclud. 
ing symphonies. The adaptation js 
appropriate, and the subordinate mat. 
ter is not unworthy of its principal, 
Asa pleasing trifle (and Mozart hin. 
self could not intend this morceau ne- 
lodieuxr for any more) this air, in con- 
bination with Mr. S.’s poetry, will rank 
among the favourites of the day. 


“* Oh, come to the bark,” a Ballad writter 
by Harry Stoe Van Dyke, esq. and 
adapted to a eelebrated Waltz, with an 
accompaniment for the Piano Forte, hy 
Mr. John Barnett. 2s. 

The air given to the words of this 
ballad is judiciously, because appropri- 
ately applied. Of Mr. Barnett’s accom- 
paniment we can with justice say, that 
it is variously and ingeniously cov- 
ceived. The alternate chords distri- 
buted between the right and left hands, 
are impressive in their effect, and the 
semitonic intervals in the intermediate 
symphonies afford to the ear a diversity 
that awakens attention and adds to the 
general interest of the melody. 

A Fugitive Piece, intended for Sunday 
Practice. The words by Mrs. Barbauld; 
the Music by Mr. W. Smith. 1s.6d. 
This composition is written for four 

voices (canto, alto, tenor and bass, and 

is designed for the use of choirs and pri- 
vate parties. In the melody, we must 
be allowed to say, no very attractive 
beauty presents itself to our notice, and 
the harmonic construction 1s neither 
enriched by any well-supported points, 
nor embodied’ with the address of 4 
skilful contrapuntist. The aggregale 
effect, however, is by no means ~ 
pleasing ; and in the present state © 
choral composition, Mr. Smith's pr 
duction will not be despised by © 
generality of its hearers. 

“ Tom Moore,” the words by Lord Byres 
the Music composed by T. Ww illiams. : 
The air of this ballad is simple, Pt 

ty, and adapted to the sense, “A : 

words, such as it is, The melody Is rea 
music: but the verse can wana 
called poetry ; and we could ~~ 

ed that Mr. Williams’s talents, ivries 

better employed than im setting !Y 

so unworthy of their author. aml. 


a — an —- _—_ tm —— —> — 
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DRAMA. 

pruny LANE. The success at this 
theatre of the petty pieces of Monsieur 
Tmson and Geralde Duval, together 
with the long continued repetitions of 
the Coronation, leave us little more to 
say respecting its late career, than that 
its representations during the past 
month have attracted respectable audi- 
ences; and that the state of its treasury 
is consequently improved much beyond. 
any expectations that certain periods 
of the two last seasons would have justi- 
ge GARDEN. Here, again, un- 
fortunately for those who visit the thea- 
tres for rational amusement and food 
for meditation, the raree-show of a co- 


Medical and Agricultural Reports, 


ronation has been deemed an eligible 
succedaneum for the sensible vivaci 
and solid riches of the comic or tragic 
muse, and has been made the a 
logy for reviving, under’ the title of 
The Exile, a piece little interesting in 
its plot and incidents, and by no means 
entitled to boast of the brilliancy or 
elegance of its dialogue. The addi- 
tional music thrown into this almost 
forgotten opera, and the new scenery 
and decorations, which for the repre- 
sentations of a royal solemnity could 
not he too glittering and gaudy, have, 
however, given a new gilding to this 
dull drama, and furnished it with a 
passport to public encouragement which 
till now it never enjoyed. 











MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report of DisEAsES and CASUALTIES occurring in public und private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City DisPENSARY- 





HOLERA still continues prevalent, and 

in some cases, the collapse which at- 
tends this disease in its state of urgent spasm, 
is succeeded by an inflammatory irritation, 
especially of the peritoneal investment of 
one or other of the viscera which modifies the 
malady to the extent almost of changing its 
character. It is seldom in these cases that 
large and general detractions of blood are 
admissable, since the inflammatory affection 
still partakes of the spasmodic essence by 
which it has been engendered, and copious 
bleod-letting rather serves to lessen power 
than diminish impetus. 

Rheumatism, also, is another disease that 
still continues prevalent, notwithstanding that 
we are so far removed from the vernal period. 
The reporter has now tried pretty extensively 
the effects of colchicum seeds in this intracta- 
ble disease ; and occasionally with signal 
success. According to his own observations 
on this valuable addition to tke articles of the 
materia medica, he would state that its effi- 
cacy ts either so remarkable as to call forth 
expressions of gratitude from the recipient, or 
that it is administered with almost no efivet 
a he has been surprised at this wide dif- 
rence in result from its exhibition under 2)- 
gn similar circumstances, both of ma- 
ie a. One decided advantage 
plant, ist “see aeeree over other parts of the 
caladhy alia 0 which Dr. Williams so parti- 
any alludes, viz. its innoxious nature upon 


{ae constituti 

ton, even when it removes the 
: n it removes the 
Complaint, ’ 


A gentleman is at this moment sitting by 
the writer, who has experienced decided bene- 
fit in a violent face ache, (most probably 


‘Originating from a carious tooth) by putting 


a drop or two of the Pruss:c acid into the 
hollow of the tooth affected, and taking two 
drops of the same internally upon retiring to 
rest. This is not the first nor the second case 
in which the potent medicine referred to 
has effected relief from tooth-ache, and its 
success has been so great as to induce this no- 
tice and recommendation of its virtues. 

Among his dispensary patients, the reporter 
las one who is at the same time affected with 
the leprosy, and the itech—the Lepra vulgaris 
and scabies of authors. Are these, in the pre- 
sent instance, children of one family, or are 
they the results of two specific contagions? 
To the former opinion the writer inclines, and 
with all his respect for the talents and industry 
of those individuals who have attempted to 
draw the demarking lines between dermoid 
aflections, he cannot help thinking that their 
geographical charts are occasionally mapped 
out with an ideal minuteness. 

Let the reader who wishes to ve instructed 
on the subject of nosologicat assumption, and 
is moreover desirous of obtaining correct views 
respecting the nature of pestilential distem- 
pers, consult au admirable work on these 
points, just published by Dr. Hancock— a work 
which is rich in research, and satisfactory in 
rensoning. D. UWINS, M.D. 


Bedford Row, Oct.24, 1821. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


H 
E barn floor having been in exten- Few samples indeed, of the new wheats 


oe rite use since our last, the crops may 
bape ec both in respect to quality and 
: Wh considerably greater certainty. 


have proved fit for the miller’s use, being 
generally, the best of them, cold in hand 
and soft, and wanting many months sweat- 

ing 
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ing inthe stack. The ordinary mildewed, 
smutted,and grown samples are unsaleable, 
as unfit for the speculator’s purpose, and 
there seems scarcely any other to which 
they can be applied, but pig-feeding. 
Barley is not, in every district,a large crop, 
and where it is so, it is almost all stained 
by moisture, or shrivelled and discoloured 
by blight. Oats, a middling crop, have 
perhaps escaped best. Beans and pease 
are great crops, but partially blacked and 
even rotted. Turnips cover the land com- 
pletely, but perhaps generally run too 
much to foliage, to be heavy and produc- 
tive in the bulb. Grass is in vast plenty, 
and good in the uplands ; but must neces- 
sarily be very washy and weak, in flooded 
lowlands, and by no mmeans safe for sheep ; 
indeed should the autumn prove rainy 
throughout, a rot in the sheep may be 
dreaded. Tares, though not a great crop, 
have had a great fallin price. Samples of 
hops having colour, sell readily, as being 
scarce. TheSpanish (Talavera) wheat, the 
native of a more favourable clime, as might 
well be expected, from not being yet na- 
turalized to our fickle seasons, has in the 
present, succeeded worst of all ; our white 
wheats, as most delicate, the next. It is 


well worth the farmer’s while, to calculate 


this year, how much he has lost by growing 
clover with his corn, perhaps a disadvan- 
tageous practice in any season. The vast 
plenty of food for cattle, sheep and pigs, 
both of vegetables and damaged corn, 
have produced some spirit in the fairs and 
markets ; and the accounts from the great 
fair of Weyhill, are said to be exhilarating ; 
there is, however, great want of the means 
of purchase among the farmers generally. 
Provisions may yet decline considerably 
further in value, though the bad state of 
the wheat crop may keep the price of bread 
somewhat steady. Pigs are said to be 
more plentiful and cheap than for many 
years ; probably our breedersare beginning 
to set their faces againts the Irish supply. 


4 


[Nov. J, 
It seems to be general] 
past has been one of the welt hous ~ 


the late harvest the very worst Within me. 


mory. Yet, as has ever been the laudable 
custom of certain news Writers, most 

flourishing and soothing accounts are cop, 

stantly given to the public, of abundant 

and beautifnl crops. A few fortunate 
growers, indeed, in some of the earliest 
districts, have harvested their wheat early 

and in condition and quantity nearly equal 
to the famous crop of last year : and fortu. 
nate Scotland, for the most part, has done 
so, and even seeded their fallows at the 
earliest period. The hopes of the farmers 
of obtaining any relief through the medium 
of the Agricultural Associations, grow 
daily more faint, and with great reason. 
The first proposal was indeed obviously 
delusive, the last absolutely absurd, The 
situation of the farmers, it cannot be denied, 
is most deplorable, and both for their sakes 
and of the public at large, a real and effec- 
tive remedy for this national disease, 
should be put in force with all possible 
speed. in the mean time, it behoves the 
farmer to probe, that they may discover, 
the original cause of their miseries. .They 
.will find that all this desolation has been 
brought upon them by the grand error of 
their fathers or themselves; and that the 
first step to their relief is, the conviction of 
that truth; the next will consist in the 
adoption of truly patriotic principles in 
their proceedings. 

Smithfield —Beef 3s. Od. to 3s. 10d— 
Mutton 2s. 0d. to 3s. 4d.—Lamb 3s. 0d. to 
4s. 6d.—Veal 4s. Od. to 5s —Pork 2s. 8d. 
to 5s—Bacon 0s. Od. to 0s. 0d—Raw 
Fat 2s. 9!d.—Wheat 38s. to 788— 
Barley 24s. to 34s.—Oats 18s. to 32s.—The 
quartern loaf in London 12d.—Hay 50s. to 
86s. 0d.—Clover do. 70s. to 105s.— Straw 
26s. to 368. 0d.—Coals in the Pool 36s. 64. 
to 47s. 6d. 

Middlesex, Oct, 24, 1821. 








ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Sept. 
and the 20th of Oct, 1821: extracted from the London Gazette. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. [this Month 50.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ARNOLD, J. H. Lanblethian, near Cowbridze 
; cattle jobber. (Jennings, L. } 
Barnby, 1. New Malton, dealer. (Smithson. 
Barton, J. Biackburn, upholsterer. (Bigg, L. 
Beeston, J. Drayton in Hales, Salop, mercer. 
- (Stanley. 
selcher, I. Enfield, stone-mason. (Harmer, L 
Bower, J. Tothill-street, Westminster es 
( Tottie and Co. fy er 
Bursey, I. jun. Goodge-street, Tottenham-court- 
me omrttationer. __ (Warrand, L. 
utt, nt eee. (Boughton, Tewkes- 
Clayton, J. Bury, Lancaster, undertaker. 
and Co. L. 
Colyer, W. Broad-stieet, St. G 
(Jones, L. 


(Appleby 
iles's, boot-maker. 


’ (Gregson and Co. L. >» merchants, 


Dunderdale, N. Holbeck, Leeds, clothier- (Ro 
binson and Co. L. 


Evans, T. B. Strand, wine-merchant. —_ (Stevens 
and Co. L. (Hill 

Gardiner, B. Leigh, Worcester, maltster. : 
Worcester. ' 

Gibson, T. jun. Liverpool, ship-bread baker. (Hynde, 
Liverpool. hant. 


Gilbert, R. ; Stockbridge, Hants, coal-mere 
Gird, H Park-lane, sadler (Simcox, Birming- 
, am. ony. 
Green, Alfreton, Derby Keonli grocer (ONE 
Hamelin, Peter, Belmont-place, nea Vauxball, 
H ancole, S. Judd Pisce, St Pancras, hardwareman- 
Hole, WOM ing serwell, Devon, tanner. (Bart- 

lett and Co, Newton Albott. Horr0%, 
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w. Liverpool, dealer in corn. (Rams- Rowley, M. Bear-street, Lei 
buco ee 


Horror ttom, Live . 
jackson, J. Lusted Farm, Kent, farmer. (Taylor, cae % Sheffield, merchant. (Tilson and Co 


]Joman, 


. St. : 
Jone, 1 chant. (Stokes and Co. L. nam, L. 


{.K. Blackman-street, brazier. (Sherwood, Steel W. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy: 4 
IK, Blas "ite r » Fitzroy-squarey baker, 
John-street, West Smithfield, rag- Stuart, H. Worcester, wine-merchant. (Han- 


les, J. and Co. Salford, machine-makers. Surrey, I. and J. Mark-lane, mealman. (Druce, L 


know!es, 
ley, Manchester. Tate, R. Market Wei 

sal ~’ a> omit ster, mercer. (Gillam, : an eighton, shopkeeper. (Jaques, 
Worcester. ; hompson, T. I. Lan iol 

Llewellyn, J. and Co. old Jewry, insurance-bro- ol cone he Co. Le Acre, coach joiner. — (Ste- 
kers. ,L. ‘ ompson,P.and C. A. i ine- 

sownd, W.Sloane-street, Chelsea, linen-draper. {Waddison wmaiCok paseo 
(Dobson, L. Travis, J. Oldham, Lancaster, grocer. (Searle, L. 


Nead, T. Sandwich, victualler. (Noakes, Sand- beams F. <a money-scrivener. (Powell, 
wich. , naresboro’, 
Mercer, H. Liverpool, merchant. (Lodge,Liver- Ward; T. Seamer, York, maltster. (Thornton, 


Searboro’. 


poo ° . 
Moody,S. Frome Selwood, mealman. (Miller, Wells, S. Middleton Terrace, Pentonville, green- 


Frome Selwood. grocer. 


(Tatham, L. 


Richardson, 1. Manchester, dealer in cotton.(Whit- Whitehead, R. Withnell, Lancashire, corn-mer- 


low, Manchester. chant. 


. (Greenhalgh, Manchester. 


Rose, R. N. Holborn, bookeeller. (Edwards and Williams, H. Lombard-street, merchant. (Pearce 


Co. L. and Sons, L. 
Rowbotham, W. Oldham, Lancashire, machine- aie 
maker. (Whitehead, Oldham. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Abbott, P. D. PowisPlace, Great Emmett, H. Liverpool. vedby ‘ : 
Ormond-street. Eveleigh, T. High Holborn. parr elicit 
Adams, T. Lancaster. Field, J. Picket-street. Nicholl, T. Ware 
Akers, W. Uttoxeter. ‘ox, R. W. and Co, Plymouth. Nield, J. Midge Hill, York 
Anderson, J. jun. Whitby. Frears, E. Birmingham. Payne, E. jun Lewes P 
nn I. Cley next the Sea, Garbutt, T. Manciester. ney-hi i. ount- 
Norfolk, Glover, J. Walsall. Payne, P. Romford 
Armstrong, R. Worcester-street, Golding, J. Colchester. Philip, E. Narbeth Pembrok 
Southwark. Gom perts, A. Great Winchester- shire. ; “et 
Askey, W. Oxford-street. street. Pitt, I. Cheltenham. 
Atkinson and Co, London. Groning, R. Broad-street Build- Portlock, R. Andover 
Atmore, R. Foulsham. ings. Pratton, M. jun. Castl 
Austin, T. and Co. Bath. Hadley, G. Greenwich. a 
Barclay, J. Old Broad-street. Hall, H. and J.Sun Wharf. Ollivant, W. Manchester 
ae on noe Harris, w. Birmingham. Ollivant, T. Manchester. 
er Priors. s, H. C 
— ‘and Co. West Sinith- ils Heret sac 0 hn eu 
> Harsant, E. ing- . ove! 
Bates, J. Bishop Stortford,Herts, Hart, G. Cheltantane _ oe eeeiataanltnd ie 
reg Tabernacle Walk. Henley, J. Hampstead Road. Patterson and Co. Liverpool 
gle Ao MOF eeaaears tepworth, J. Leeds. Peele, J. Tower street sig 
x slOV on... , : : 
ae J. Neweastle-upon. a, o> * ee nee, S Prince’s-street, Spital- 
bing Howard, R. Stockport. Ridout, I. P. Bri 
egg F. Anlaby, near Hull. Howett, J. St. Martin’s-lane. Riley. 7. He Cretondat t 
3 ma 9" Wansford, York. Hudson, H. and G. Liverpool. Mary-le-bone. ait os 
Brierley, J. udge Row. Hudson,J. Birchin-lane. Roddam, R.N. Shields 
Bron *y, d. Manchester. Hughes, I. and Challen,R.Ston- Roose, T. Liverpool “s 
par J. Circus-street, New- an nington, Suxsex. Rose, G. Sheffield. 
. , ohnson, A. ’s Vi Ss . Ly 
sem W. A. College Hill. Wakeman ha Seana a Buty te-stsee 
Sneaks opie. , Jones, M. London Road. Searle, J. Lower Greeremangtriet- 
Chap, »G.A.T. Little East oe, Newport, Monmouth- ae ‘a and I. Stoke-npon- 
Tumby, H. and C. Gainsboro’ 2 6 Shirley, I 
Balpi nd ©. Gainsboro’. Jones, J. G. Mark-lane.. Shirley, I. and B. Worshi 
upin, R. Bridgewater. Jones, T. P. Carmarthen. street. wad 


Carruthers, J. Bristol. 


Cave, T. Hendley, Lancaster. TERS, ST sm porenate 5 aria 


Ivens, M. late of Upper Shuckle- 


Cc - 
~— Newton, near Wake- - barEe, Warwick. 

C " ‘ay, T. Prince’s-s ateliffe 
ugh, I. and R. Leadenhall- \ Nichoors sear so recs 
Cohen, ' ; Lancaster, T. J. Cateaton-street. 
congo vonshire-street, “ae T. D. and Co. Devon- 
oper, W. Fleet-market. hance Wr it. Bath. 


Corney, I, : 
Chay and R. East India —_ Ledieu, J. Richmond Buildings, 


nbers 
0 el St. Ann’s, Soho. 
Croxfork 5 gan-lane. Lee, I. es nny a 
Cruikshank, W Pec Lewis, W. and Co. Little Tower- 
Crue, T. Chatham. ee street. 


Maddock, E. Live: pool. 
Niros, I. M. Sj Mason, J. Liverpool. 
Dowley,. Willo ize-lane. Milne, G. Broad-street. 
side. W-street, Bank- Mitchell, J.sen. Essendon, Herts. 
Timm > ott . R. Brighton. 
Edwards. W +7. London-street. Mould, H. Winchester. 
Emery, T. Wo ngiord, Somerset. Myrtle, W. Brighton. 
ster, Neville, R. Colchester, 


Shorer, J. Croydon. 

Shuffrey, T. Worcester. 

Smith, M. Liverpool, 

Snow, 3. Albemarle-street, Pie- 
cadilly. 

Spencer, W. Bristol. 

Staminers, T. and J. Sudbury. 

Taylor, E.Sandall Magna, Yoyk. 

Trix, F. South Molton, Devon. 

Troughton, B. and J. Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 

Turner, 1. and B. West Brom- 
wich. 

Tyrrel, J. Maidstove. 

Von Mart, H. Birmingham. 

Walsey, J. Welwyn. 

Watts, W. and Co. Oldham, 
Lancaster. 

Webb, W. and H. Bristol. 

Wilkinson. I. and Co, Leeds. 

Williams, J. Bishopsgate-street 


W itbin. 
Williams, 
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liiams, W. and Whyte, A. Wood, W. Wimpole-street W oodstock ’ 
™ Son Rend-ctrest ay Mary-le-bone. a ; shire. ” Ww, Preston, Lancs, 
Wilson, R. Bow Church-yard. Woodcock, C. Norwich. Young, J. Ware. 


' 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


eG 


PRICES of MERCHANDIZE. Sept 27. Oct. 28. 

Cocoa, W. I, common 211 to 3 0 to 3 0 O perem 

Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 3 15 .. 416 0 ditto,’ 
,fine en 0 ditto, 


.. 19 O 0 per cwt 
, ee 0 0 10! per lb. 
2. : : 1 ditto, 
ae : 0 per cw, 
-- O 0 0 ‘an 
ee 52 10 0 per ton, 
0 ditto, 
0 per ewt. 
0 ditto. 
0 per ton. 
0 ditto, 
0 per jar 
0 per ton. 
O per cwt. 
0 ditto. 
0 ditto. 
0 ditto, 
10 per lb 
1 ditio. 
6 per Ib. 
0 ditto. 
9 ditto. 
7} ditto. 
1 ditto, 
5 per gal. 
9 ditto. 
0 ditto. 
0 per cwt. 
0 per cwt. 
0 ditto. 
0 per cwt. 
0 per cwt. 
0 ditto. 
7 per Ib. 
0 ditto. 
0 per pipe 
0 ditto 
0 per.butt 


— 
oo — 





— 
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--, Mocha 
Cotton, W. I. common 
———, Demerara 
Currants 
Figs, Turkey 
Flax, Riga . . 
Hemp), Riga Rhine 
Hops, new, Pockets 
——- -—, Sussex, do. 
Tron, British, Bars 
—-——- , Pigs 
Oil, Lucca 
---, Galipoli 
Rags ° ° . 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 
Rice, Patna kind 
-——, East India. 
Silk, Ckina, raw 
» Bengal, skein 
Spices, Cinnamon 
— —, Cloves 
, Nutmegs . 
- - om, Pepper, black 
_ — »White . 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniac . 
— -—,Geneva Hollands 
-- =~, Rum, Jamaica . 
Sugar, brown 
—- -, Jamaica, fine 
—-—, East India, brown 
» lump, fine 
Tallow, town-melted 
———.,, Russia, yellow 
Tea, Bohea 
- —, Hyson, best 
Wine, Madeira, old 
——-, Port, old 
-~ «, Sherry ‘ 
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Premiums of Insurance.. Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. 0d.—Cork or Dublin, 20s. 0d.—Bel- 
frst, 10s. 64.—Hambro’, 20s, 0d. — Madeira, 15s. 0d.—Jamaica, 25s. — Greenland, out 
and home, 6gs. to 12gs. ; 0 

Course of Ewchange, Oct. 25.— Amsterdam, 12 15.—-Hamburgh, 38 0.—Paris, 25 7. 
~~ Leghorn, 47..— Lisbon, 50.—Dublin, 8) per cent. 


_ Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies.—Birmingham, 5601. 
Coventry, 9701.—Derby, 1351.—Ellesmere,631.—Grand Surrey 581.10s—Grand Union,01 
—Grand Junction, 2171. - Grand Western, 31.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3151.—Leicester, - 
—Loughbro’, 36001.—Oxford, 6451.—Trent and Mersey, 18101.—Worcester, 241.— 7 
India Docks, 1641.—London, 1611.— West India, 1781.--Southwark BripGe, 131.—Stra : 
51. 5s. Royal Exchange AssuRANCE, 2501.—Albion, 451. 0s. —Globe, 1241. Os.—Ga 
Licut Company, 581. 10s. City Ditto, 1031. At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. 
The 3 per cent. 


navy LL Reduced, on the 27th was 77°; 3 per cent. consols, 8735 5 pe cent. 
1 s, 
Gold io bars 3), 17s. 10) 


, . d. 
d. per oz.-New doubloons, 3}. 14s. 3d.—Silver 10 bars 4s. I 
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METEOROLOGICAL, REPORT. 
ot en Qeeneee: 
Iting from daly observations mad¢ on the southern verge of the Metropoli 
Resulting f Sept. 25, to Oct.25, 1821. ln 
Maxi- | Mini- — 
ses Days. |W ind] vim,.| Days. | Wind. Mean. Range B sony od Days. 
aes 24 hours 
parometer | 30°50) 9 Sep.| NW. |29°20) 19 Sep.| SW. 29°42 1°88 | 0:90 |17 Sep. 
Day | Night 
Thermom. | 65!° |20 Sep.| SW. | 435° | 6 Sep.| NW. | 47°0° | 46-0° 265°] 125° | 9 Sep. 





























Prevailing Winds. 


Number of days¢ N. NE. E. 
occupied byeach§ = 2 1 0 


SE. Ss. SW. WwW. NW. WSW. 


2 9 14 6 


The total quantity of rain 3-988 inches. 
Character of the Clouds. 
Number of dayson whicheach ? Cirrus. Cirro-strutus, Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus. Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus 


description has occurred, 1} 18 


The greater part of the period of our regis- 
terhas been of a wet character, rather warmer 
than the advanced stage of the season might 
warrant: a low temperature has occurred 
after rain, in which the depression has arisen 
near the surface only, from the rain and the 
subsequent northerly wind. The prevailing 
winds have been decidedly from the westward, 
and frequently in heavy gales ; which in some 


6 16 19 


0 


11 


instances have been of violence to the destruc: 


tion of buildings, &c. 


The mean temperature is somewhat above 


the general average. 


The atmospheric and meteoric phenomena 
have been solar halo, and frequent exhibitions 
of meteoric stars. Corruscations, bearing the 
character of Aurora Borealis, have been ob- 


served in a slight degree. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN OCTOBER. 


I 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

N° incident of political character 
bs calls for our notice, besides the 
irritated public feeling created by the 
uncaused dismissal of General Sir R. 
WILson from thearmy. So unprece- 
dented a stretch of prerogative has, 
however, been atoned for to the indivi- 
dual, by a liberal public subscription, 
to which the Earl of Darlington contri- 
buted 500 guineas, and the Duke of 
Bedford, Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir Francis 
Burdett, and John George Lambton, 
Esq. £500. each. Earl-Grey and the 
Earl of Thanet £200. each, and many 
other public characters £100. each. 

_ The King has performed his intended 
journey to Hanover, which ill health 
id not permit him to enjoy. 

The following is the report of the 
Year’s and Quarter’s Revenue. 


Years ended Oct. 10. 
ues 1820. 1821. 
pees + _(8,746,105 8,765,865 
. 26,488,508 26,471,363 
6,115,482 6,146,986 
© . 1,446,000 —+1,331,000 
sewed Taxes 6,279,547 —«6,297,,77 
Mere’ + 1,207,630 1,217,856 
neous 360,538 297,954 





50,643,810 50, 28 80) 


Quarters ended Oct. 10. 

1820. 1821. 
Custoins - £2,670,683 £2,844,23) 
Excise , 7,552,021 8,149,226 
Stamps ‘ 1,581,204 1,625,220 
Post Office . 375,000 342,000 
Assessed Taxes 760,576 793,532 
Land Taxes 174,522 207,481 
Miscellaneous ; 71,642 61,222 
13,184,648 14,022,912 
‘ PRODUCE OF THE EXCISE DUTIES OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 
Years ended Oct. 10. 

5 ax 1820. 1821. 
Auctions ‘ £242,338 £220,224 
Beer ° 2,599,155 9,662,142 
Bricks and Tiles 363,883 328,839 
Candles ‘ 313,123 333,063 
Coffee and Cocoa 380,599 365,013 
Cyder, Perry, Verjuice 61,514 37,781 
Glass ° ; 449,733 448,457 
Hides and Skins 604,020 570,574 
Hops 4 322,223 254,939 
Licenses . 704,817 696,047 
Malt . 4,617,392 if Aes 
aper ‘ 478,21] 486,744 
nl ‘ 119,595 142,183 
Printed Goods 589,798 766,977 
Salt : 1,597,607 1,548,413 
Soap ° 947,540 1,025,949 
.... & British 3,071,498 2,975,818 
Spirits | Foreign 2,383,630 2,177,278 
Starch . 50,933 52,716 
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368 
Stone Bottles e 1,897 2,705 
Sweets . 6,428 4,496 
Tea 3,067,274 3,147,683 - 
Tobacco and Snuff 2,475,995 2,365,654 
Vinegar 39,993 44,445 
Wine 959,175 892,635 
Wire 10,084 10,126 
26,488,510 26,471,363 
STATE OF THE IRISH REVENUE—1820 
AND 1821. 
Years ended Oct. 10. 
1820. 1821. 
Custom Duties £1,233,926 £1,438,357 
Excise . 1,650,209 1,581,744 
Assessed Taxes 201,795 303,894 
Quit Rents ° 193 79 
Casual Revenue 5,137 2,290 
Dismissed and Deceased 
Collectors 1,794 818 
Stamp Duties - 828,637 400,528 
Postage 63,692 60,000 
Poundage and Fees 5,630 6,800 
3,591,016 3,794,752 
Imprest Monies, &c. 113,918 126,508 
3,704,935 3,921,260 
Year ended Oct. 10, 1820 3,704,935 
Increase in the year ended - 
October 10, 1821 ‘ 216,325 
SPAIN, 


The lovers of liberty have nothing to 
desire relative to Spain, beyond what is 
accomplished by the enlightened patri- 
ots of that country. Its sowth-eastern 
corner has been unhappily «afflicted by 
the scourge of the yellow fever, which, 
it is presumed, the approach of cold 
weather will extinguish. 

The following is the speech of the 
King on opening of the Extraordinary 
Cortes, Sept. 28. 

Gentlemen,—Since 1 expressed to the 
Cortes my motives for believing it adyis- 
able to call an extraordinary meeting of 
the Cortes, nothing has so much engaged 
my attention as the desire to see them as- 
sembled. I now see them with the greatest 
satisfaction, and give myself wholly up to 
the pleasing and just hope of the good 
which the country will derive from their 
labours. The subjects which I have pre- 
pared to lay before the Cortes for their 
consideration are mostly such, the regula- 
tion of which is necessary for the more 
speedy consolidation of the constitutional 
system, snch asthedivision of the territory, 
and the best means of placing, acvording to 
it, the political government of the Cortes, 
the military ordinances, the plan of decree 
of the organization of the naval force, and 
the decree for the organization of the active 
militia. é; 

A particularly urge you to pkace every 
thing in consonance with the fu ndamental 
law of the state, leaving the adm inistration 
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[Nov, | 
‘free from all those serious em 
which it often meets with for Want of f 
necessary harmony, and which the — 
ment cannot remove. I have also thos. 
that some other points ought to be att 
mined, which though not So intimate! 
nected with the constitution, have * 
influence on the general prosperity: sn , 
as the measures to be adopted to restore th 
tranquillity and to promote the welfare of 
the Americas, the examination and reform 
of the duties of customs, the means neces. 
sary to prevent the serious loss which the 
nation sustains by the Currency of false o 
defective foreign coin, and the project of a 
decree in the charitable institution 
Though all the subjects that are going to 
be discussed by the Cortes are of so muc} 
importance, the fact itself of their bein 
assembled to discuss them is still more 59, 
This new proof and guarantee of the union 
which prevails between all the chief power 
(of the state) must convince all the enemies 
of our institution that their efforts to sub. 
vert them will be vain. 

I shall take advantage of the period in 
which the Cortes will continue assembled 
to give orders 40 propose any measure or 
project which may appear to my gover. 
ment necessary and urgent, as well as to 
ask their co-operation when circumstances 
may require. The field, gentlemen, is 
most extensive which is open to your zeal 
and your talents ; and those qualities which 
so greatly distinguish you, combined 
with the prudence and circumspection 
which have marked all your deliberations, 
ensure to the country the completion of 
those advantages which it already owes to 

ou. , 
4 I have the confidence that you wil 
gain in both respects the admiration of the 
nation and of foreigners, entitling your 
selves more and more to the particular es 
teem of your King, who will always - 
sider the Cortes as the firmest support 0 
his constitutional throne,” 


NETHERLANDS. 

The speech of the King of the ei 
lands, on opening his motley pat 
ment, exhibits a fine picture 0 a 
prosperity. We have subjoined som 

tracts : 
ar The interior situation of the im 
offers in general a favourable view. 
fear of a scanty crop is happily dissipate 
in most of the provinces, and we — 
mise ourselves abundance of provis! 
and at a moderate price. x 

“ Trade and navigation have not a 
nished, and we can cherish the re 
seeing them in future receive 4 Pe 
crease. eo 

“ Notwithstanding the favoursble A 
ence of several years of peace, t a ; 
tion of our manufactures does not . 
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. all its parts au aspect equally prosper- 
ang evyeral of the most important 
ons 5 you have increased in activity, 
= » de no-where does the want of em- 
so yuent give ground for well-founded 
Coe. administration assumes every 
-. the provinces, as well as in the 
where in the p , 
cities and rural communes, @ more regular 
and more secure march. Improvements, 
which experience recommends to my care, 
recome the ohject of my serious delibera- 
The communication between differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom become more and 
more easy. That between the two seats of 
thecourt has been considerably ame! rene d, 
and I entertain the hope that, with the co- 
operation of the provinces most interested 
in the result, there will be opencd a new 
source of prosperity to trade, to agricul- 
ture, and to industry, by the construction 
ofa canal between Bois-le-duc and Maes- 
tricht. : 

«Among the improvements on which 
the happiness of my subjects fixes my at- 
tion, Lregard as most important the changes 
made in the direction of the waters of the 
Rhine for the purpose of preventing the 
disasters to which a considerable portion 
of the kingdom is exposed during the 
season of thawing or high tides. This 
object is at present subjected toa particular 
examination. 

“Fora long time the discipline of the 
prisons has appeared to me susceptible of 
useful modifications, having caused the 
subject to be examined in its details. ‘The 
report which [ havereceived has confirmed 
me in the opinion. 

“Unforeseen calamities have afflicted 
some parts of our transmarine possessions, 
but itiseasily seen that they will surmount 
their consequences ; and we have reason 
to flatter ourselves that the importance of 
the relations of the mother country with 
the East Indies will continue to increase. 

“The produce of the revenue during the 
present announces results similar to those 
of the preceding year- tf the produce 
of certain taxes is improved, others on the 
contrary have been less productive; aud 
the experience of this year establishes 
anew how necessary is the revision of our 
financial system, if we wish to put an end 
fo an annual deficit, which would in time 
destroy the best constituted state. 


PORTUGAL. 


The same fine spirit which animates 
the patriots of Spain, directs those of 
the neighbouring kingdom. A consti- 
tution, founded on law and liberty, 
— likely to be adopted in both 
a apa ti accordance with the best 
« weis and principles. The degraded 
“tench and Portuguese names have, 
MontuLy Mag. No. 360. | 


tion. 
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in consequence, become respectable 
throughout Europe. 
: TURKEY. 

Nothing is finally settled between 
the Divan and the Czar. The latter has 
made demands, to which the former 
cannot honourably accede, and, having 
collected armies to enforce his claims, 
seems to be waiting only for grounds to 
render his invasion plausible to the 
other powers of Europe. At the same 
time, the expulsion of the Turks, and 
the erection of an independent Greek 
empire, are consummations devoutly to 
be wished. 

The newspapers through the month 
have abounded in accounts of mutual 
slaughters between the Greeks and 
furks, in which the former appear to 
have made an heroic stand, in spite of 
the left-handed policy of the Eurcpean 
legitimates, who have suffered them to 
fight their battles alone. | 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

If the accounts from the fine isthmus 
of Mexico are to be relied upon, that 
Spanish province seeis likely to be- 
come an independent stale. A struggle 
has cemmeaced, and as rights must 
always triumph over usurpations, there 
can be no doubt of the ultimate issue. 
The adjeining republic of Venezuela 
appears now to he established beyond 
the possibility of further disturbance. 
By the latest accounts the city of Car- 
thagena, then besieged, was the only 
remaining possession of the bigotted 
priests and infatnated royalists. In 
Peru, the cause ef liberty is in a similar 
train ef success. The army of San Mar- 
tin had defeated a division of the royal- 
ists, and the Viteroy was constrained 
to enter into.an armistice, of which the_ 
following are the conditions: 

Armistice concluded between the Commis- 

_sioners of their Excellencies’ Senor D. 

Jose de Lacerna and Senor D. Jose de 

San Martin. 

The Commissioners assembled in Punche- 
nex to treat concerning the mode of putting 
an end to the evils of the warin Peru, con- 
vinced of the necessity of a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities, for the purpose of 
fixing the bases of a negociation, and of 
concluding an armistice, during which an 
attempt may be made to remove the existing 
differences between the Spanish Government 
and the Independents of this part of South 
America; after having interchanged and ac- 
knowledged their respective powers, the Com- 
missioners have agreed upon the following 

icles :— 
pie Hostilities are suspended between the 
contracting parties during the term ef twenty 

3A days, 
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days, reckoning from that in which the pre- 
sent armistice shall be ratified. The divisions 
of both armies shall preserve the positions 
which they shall occupy at the time that the 
ratification of the armistice shall be notified 
to them, and their parties shall not advance 
beyond the lines to which they at present 
extend. 

2. If the above-named term of 20 days 
shall not be found sufficient for the fulfilment 
of the proposed object, it may be extended 
as far as shall be necessary to that effect. 

3. As soon as this armistice sball be rati- 
fied, their Excellencies Senor D.'Jose de La- 
cerna, and Senor D. Jose de San Martin, 
accompanied by two of the members of the 
Junta of Pacification, and other persons to 
be agreed on, shall hold an interview on 
some day and at some place to be named, 
in order that the difficulties that exist with 
each of the contracting parties being over- 
come, both commissions may proceed imme- 
diately to arrange a definitive armistice. 


4. If by any unforeseen fatality the 
contracting parties shall be unable to q ~ 
ata mutual good understanding bnitee 
Shall not be renewed by either of them vit 


out two days’ notice that the pres 
ice j sent 
tice is at an end, armis. 


5. Their Excellencies Senor D, 
Lacerna, and Senor D. Jose de San Martin 
on making the ratification, shall respective'y 
give orders that each of the foregoing atticle 
shall be faithfully and scrupulously observed 

6. The present armistice shall be ratified 
by each of the contracting parties within 
eight hours. 


Given in Punchanea, at 5 in the evening 
of the 23d of May, 182), 
WEST INDIES. 
Jamaica is suffering under a remark- 
able drought, there having been no 
considerable rain for 15 months, and 
scarcely a shower for several months 
previous to the last advices, 


Jose de 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AnpD DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
~~ 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH 
HE king embarked at Rams- 
gate for Calais. 

— 28. Aldermen Garratt and Venables 
sworn in as Sheriffs of London. 

— 29. Ata Common Hall held this day, 
Aldermen Magnay and Waithman were 
returned to the Court of Aldermen, for the 
ollice of Lord Mayor, by whom the former 
was chosen. Thanks were also voted to 
Alderman Waithman, particularly for his 
conduct in the affray at Knightsbridge 
barracks. 

Same day the King arrived at Brussells. 

Oct. 4. Apublic subscription commenced 
for the familics of Honey and Francis, the 
unfortunate victims of the military out- 
rage at the Queen’s funeral. Its progress 
indicates the want of due sympathy in the 
public. 

— 5. A meeting of the electors of South- 
wark, held at the town hall, for the purpose 
of commencing a public subscription to 
indemnify Sir Robert Wilson. After a 
series of spirited resolutious, the chairman 
announced the receipt of £1326; £1250 
having beensnbscribed by fourindividuals. 
It already amounts to £7,000. 

—9. The King arrived at Hanover, 
where he was received with the generai 
acclamations of the people. 

— 12. Three old houses at the corner of 
Little Rider-street, St. James’s-street, fell 
down on 15 individuals, two of whom were 
killed by being suffered to remain too long 
under the ruins, and the remainder severely 
injured. 

— 14. Tamultsin thec 
in Ireland, owing to the 
tud-agents of several of 


Sept. 25. 


ounty of Limerick 


oppression of the 
the nobility. 


— 16. Public funeral of Mr. Rennie, the 
celebrated enginecr, in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
The procession formed a line of nearly a 
mile in length. He was inierred between 
Sir Christopher Wren, and Mr. Milne, the 
architect of Blackfriars bridge. 

— 19. A fire broke out in Waterloo-row, 
Surrey Road, by which 3 houses were en- 
tirely consumed. 

Continued accounts have been received 
within the month, from Barcelona and its 
neighbourhood, of the afflicting ravages ot 
the yellow fever, which appears to have 
carried off from 1 to 200 per day, and to 
have destroyed great part of the popula- 
tion of Barcelona, Barcelonetta, Tortosa, 
and other places. 

News has also arrived of a tremendous 
hurricane in New Hampshire, by which 
houses and trees were blown down, aud 
great damage suffered. 

MARRIED. 

J. H. Markland, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Fran- 
cis Fredling, esq. of the General Post- 
office. 

W. H. Cotterell, esq. to Miss H. Rebecca 
Lester. : 

Mr. N. Parker, of Tokenhouse Yard, to 
Eliza, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
English, of Woburn. r 

Mr. H. R. Alwright, of Coleman-stree'; 
to Miss M. Row, of Reading. = 

Maximilian J. Wolf, esq. of Jamatea, of 
Maria, daughter of Hymen Cohen, of: 
London. Sophia 

T. Maling, esq. to Frances ~ -" 
daughter of the late W. Hunter, es. 

J. H. Turing, esq. to Antoinette, 
cond daughter of A. J, Ferria, ¢=4: 


se 








1821.] 
Mr. Henry Carter, of Parliament-street, 
to Elizabeth Jane, daughter of the late Dr. 
eos. 
gig Parkinson, of Hoxton-square, 
to Miss Tompson, of Leicester. ' 

C. Whiting, esq. of Brixton, to Miss 
Louisa Swaine, of Leverington, Cam- 
bridge. . 

J. Hewitson, esq. of Mile-end, to Re- 
becca, youngest daughter of Capt. Pink- 
ie Hawkins, esq. to Emma, cnly child of 
J.H. Gell, esq. of Chelsea. 

J. Brissett, esq. to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Scarlett. 

Mr. C. K. Gardom, of Epsom, to Miss S. 
Paley, of Reigate. 

Thomas Dalton, esq. of Dorking, to Miss 
Sheppard, of Horsham. 

Mr. George Gottlieb Schneider, to Syl- 
via, secoud daughter of Thomas Lamb, 
MD. 

Joseph Bishop, esq. of Bedford-square, 
to the youngest daughter of the late Dr. 
Berkley, of Writtle, Essex. 

Charles Lean, esq. of Fenchurch-street, 
to Miss Emma Cleghorn Proctor. 

Mr. Thomas Steed, of Kensington, to 
Miss Harriet Battin. 

John Fuller, esq. R.N. to Mary, fourth 
daughter of Solomon Davis, esq. of Ep- 
som. 

Thomas Ansell, esq. to Miss Munro. 

The Rey. E. James, perpetual curate of 
Mortlake, to Sarah, eldest daughter of F. 
Reeves, esq. of East Sheen. 

Mr. James Helps, of London, to Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. James 
Plucknett, of Wincanton. 

_Heury Charles Hoare, esq. of Barnes 
Elms, to Mrs. Price, youngest daughter of 
the late General Ainslie. 

B.R. Haydon, esq. historical painter, 
to Mrs. Hymon, of Stonehouse, Devon. 
_Mr. Charles Hart, of Farnam, to Miss 
Smith, of Bentley Green. 

Mr.Heary Dede, of Altona, Denmark, 
to Sarah, widow of Mr. T. Hearn, jun. 

At Barnes, Charles Stewart, esq. of 
Rothsay, to Miss Leake, of Barnes. 
ao Kay, to Miss Mary Dixon, 

Charles James Beverley, esq. to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Mr. G. Payue, of Har- 
ley-street. . 

vas, Devioen, esq. of Howland-street, 
p y-square, to Miss Sarah Waring, of 

anton-square, 

oe Hurles, esq. of Canterbury-square, 
Pee to Miss M. A. Stapleton, of 
R. Joues, architect and miniature- 

ve to Miss Susan Butler. 

Mice a da Mr. Walton, solicitor, to 

ces Farmer, of that place. 
In So DIED. 
uth Audley-street, Col. E. Ander- 
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son, only brother of C. 
Lord Torkaeniacn: Anseenen: Bethem, 

On Clapham Common, E. S. 
esq. of Hull. 

In Chancery-lane, 28, Mrs. Sarah Re- 
becca Crosier. 

At Upper Holloway, 54, Mr. William 
Oaks, sen. of Houndsditch. 

At West Hill, Wandsworth, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Howard. 

At Lisson Grove, Mary, relict of Bar- 
nard Gregory, esq. 

At Hampstead, Catherine, wife of Charles 
Barton, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, highly es- 
teemed by all who kuew her. 

48, Mr. W. Arch, late of Cullum-street. 

At Little Chelsea, 32, Frances, wife of 
Thomas Stoneham, esq. 

At Islington, 69, Mrs. Emma Priscilla 
Carpenter. 

At Tooting-lodge, 63, Rees Goring Tho- 
mas, esq. 

In the Stable Yard, St. James’s, 65, H. F 
Grabecker, esq. 

In Long Acre, 73, Mr. F. Le Griz. 

At Dulwich, W. Smith, esq. 

In Gower-street, J. Franklin, esq. 

At East Acton, 76, the widow of B. 
Hemming, esq. sincerely lamented. 

T. H. Lamb, esq. of Golden-square and 
Tittenhanger Green, by whose death with- 
out issue, large estates in Leicestershire, 
Sussex, &c. descend to Sir J. B. Burgess, 
bart. 

In Chandos-street, 64, C. Munro, esq. 

At the Paragon, 72, Hannah, relict of 
the late G. Gwilt, esq. of Southwark. 

In the Regent’s Park, 74, R. Bath, M.D. 
formerly an apothecary at the corner of 
Dean-street, Oxford-street. 

At Walworth, 58, G@. Bayly, esq. 

T. Calvert, esq. of Grafton-street. 

At Islington, 22, Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of Richard Oakley, esq. 

In Portland-place, 58, Michael Atkinson, 
esq. 
In Theobald’s Row, 82, Mrs. Ann Gos- 
ley. 

At Kensington, 35, Mr. George Serjeant. 


Wright, 


~ “Ya Hanover-street, 69, Lorenzo Stables, 


esq. 
> Rathbone-place, Mr. G. Crane. 
At Peckham, 67, the Rev. George Gib- 
son, A.M. of Carlisle House, Lambeth. 
In Fleet Market, 70, Mr. W. Bedford. 
On Ludgate Hill, Mrs. Mortimer. 
In the Strand, 40, Mrs. Ponten. — 
At Highbury Park, 71, Benjamin Hop- 
kinson, esq. 
At Lambeth, Mr. Sheen, proprietor of 
the Three Stags, universally regretted by 
a numerous circle of friends. 
At Ashtead Rectory, 64, Rev.W. Carter. 
At Roehampton, the Hon. Emily Ann 
Agar, sister of Viscount Clifden. 
At Sunbury, 64, Mrs. Andree. 


At Bramicy, Mr. W. Rudge, jun. a 
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In Wigmore-street, 60, General Andrew 
Cowell, tormerly of the Coldstream regi- 
ment of guards. : 

At Richmond, Mrs. Catlherine Leslie. 

In Doctor’s Commons, 73, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. R. Hope, of Luxted, Kent. 

At Clapham, 75, Mrs. Eliza Newbery, 
widow and successor to Mr.i’. N. formerly 
an eminent bookseller of St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, after a protracted illness of sixteen 
years. 

At Pentonville, Joseph Cutting, esq. of 
Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn. 

Iu Broad-street Buildings, Anne, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, and 
wife of Mr. C. R. Aikin. 

In Morniugton-place, 82, Mrs. Lons- 
dale. 

In Sloane-street, Mr. Henry Thomson. 

55, Thomas Hamilton, esq. late of Cop- 
thall-court. 

On the Terrace, Kensington, Mrs. J. 
Smith. 

In the Haymarket, 68, Mr. 2. Thomas, 
deeply regretted by his numerous friends 
and acquaintances. 

in Blenheim-street, Bond-street, Mr. 
Thomas Green, surgeon, deservedly la- 
mented by all who knew him in his public 
capacity or private life 

Mr. John Luff Prentice, late of West 
Smithfield. 

In Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet-street, 32, 
Maria Matilda, wife of 8S. T. F. Wilde, 
esq. barrister at law. 

in Upper Charles-street, Northampton- 
square, Mr. 4, 2.7. Lons?, of the Ordnance 
Office, universally respected by all who 
had the honour of his acquaintance. 

At Camberweil, 80, Mrs. 
Donne. 

At Hammersmith, of apoplexy, 50, Mrs. 
Evelyn Fogard, daaghter of the late Mr. 
James Vincent, of Guildford. 

In High Holborn, 37, Sophia, wife of Mr. 
John Jordan, after a long and painful ill- 
ness. 

At Clapton, 65, Nathaniel Chater, esy. 
of St. Dunstan’s Hill, Tower-street. 

in Warwick-lane, 60, Mr. Roe, of Bland- 
ford, Dorset. 

Universally regretted by all who knew 
him, Mr. John Pierce, late of Basinghall- 
street and Lloyd’s coffec-house. 

87, Daniel Blachford, esq. of Tooting. 

In Farl-street, Blackfriars, 22, Mary, 

the wife of Mr. Henry Peuton, after a lin- 
gering illness, which she bore with exem- 
plary fortitude. 
At Cambridge Heath, aged and alone, 
arah Bond. From the miserable manner of 
her living, it was supposed that her circum- 
stances were very limited, but on examin- 
tng her drawers it is said that stock re- 
ceipts, and government securities were 
found to the amount of nearly ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND PouUNpDs' 


Arabella 


: 


Deaths in and near London. 





estimated by those who so often receive 
consolation from ber beneficence-] 


[Nov. | 
At Denmark Hill, near Camberye: 
54, John Key, Esq. the eldest of the r el, 
able firm of brothers of that name what v4 
Stationers, in Abchurci)-la Hi mitatle 
, ) egy ne, @ Was 4] 
in the commission of the peace f E 
: OF the 
county of Surrey ; and was justly esteem: 
by all who have witnessed his perfect ke “ 
ledge of business, and the unaffected le 
santry of his domestic and social habits “ 
Lately, in Leman-street, 73, Raphael 
Brandon, Esq. He was a Jew, and as much 
respected and esteemed among Christings, 4; 
among those of his own persuasion, He wat 
only supported the charitable institutiogs of 
his own country, but many also of Ours—jy 
some of which he has taken an active part ag 
member of their managing-committess— 
During some years past, he has been severely 
afflicted with palsy, and notwithstanding the 
shock, he bore it without a murmur, 

At Upper Clapton, 63, Nathaniel Cha. 
ter, esq. of Tower Hill. 

At Kennington, of a decline, Miss Eliza 
Moorman, only daughter of John Moor. 
man, esq. of Old-street. 

At Isleworth, Mr. Joseph Clements, y- 
ter partaking of a hearty breakfast. 

Of an enlargement of the heart, Horatio 
Nelson Matcham, nephew to the late Lord 
Nelson. « 

On Twickenham Common, 40, Mr. 
George Shepherd, late of Great Ormond. 
street. 

In Gower-street, Bedford-square, 69, 
Edward Pounce, esq. 

At Pentonville, 74, Mrs. Price, aftera 
lingering illness. 

In Seething-lane, 89, Mrs. Bracewell. 

In St. Paul’s Church Yard, 46, Sarah, 
wife of Mr. James Hoppe, deeply lamented 
by her disconsolate husband and numerous 
family. 

[In alate number we noticed the death 
of Lady Louisa Conolly. This inestimable 
lady appeared to take no pleasure but it 
doing good to others, and lessening the 
sum of our misery, as far as she was ¢n- 
abled. Her list of poor pevsioners Was 
very numerous, her occasional charities 
unceasing, end limited only by the neces 
sities of those to whom she administered 
assistance. She solely supported a school 
of about six hundred children, at Cel- 
bridge, and has frequently relieved the 
wants of those whose condition prevented 
them from asking relief, by a mode 80 
concealed that their benefactress could - 
be known. Her Ladyship is said to have 
had $,0001.a year, and never was a share° 
fortune’s favour more auspiciously distribu- 
ted; and it is, perhaps, not too much oe 
say, that she expended annually in re 
charity more than any prince or crowne 


head in Europe. The loss and affliction 


occasioned by her death, can only be fully 
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1821.] 
JOHN RENNIE, ESQ. 

In Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 61, John 

nni F.R.S. the celebrated engineer, 
Reuile, Sq. : 
aiter a long illness, from which he had partly 
recovered, but suffered a severe and unex- 
pected relapse. Mr. R, was be third and 
roungest son of Mr. George Rennie, a re- 
“vetable farmer near Linton, in the county 
of East Lothian, where the subject of this 
memoir was born in 1760. He lost his fa- 
ther when about 7 years old ; and his elder 
brother George, in conjunction with his mo- 
ther, undertook the education of the younger 
children. He received the rudiments of learn- 
ing at a neighbouring village-school, where 
the famous algebraist, Mr. Peter Nicholson, 
was also educated ; neither of these sons of 
science, however, owed much to their first 
teacher,—reading, writing, and the elements 
of arithmetic, being only taught at his school. 
The house adjoining Mr. Rennie’s farm was 
for some time occupied by Mr. Andrew 
Meickle*, an ingenious mill-wright, no less 
esteemed for his great talent than respected 
for bis candour and private worth. Mr. M. 
bad long been connected with the family of 
the Rennies, and by way of evincing his re- 
spect for them, he undertook to teach young 
Rennie his profession. He remained wiih 
him six years, during which time he became 
complete mater of the business, as far as 
regarded the construction of mill-works. 
He assiduously devoted himself to his busi- 
ness, and xs modelling was taught by Mr. 
Meickle, he was seldom without a model of 
a Wheel in bis pocket, 

Mr. Rennie having acquired considerable 
proficiency, he quitted Mr. Meickle, and com- 
menced business us a master mill-wright in 
Scotland; but ambition and perseverance 
being the leading features of his character, 
be soon perceived that the occupation of a 
mill-wright in that country was far from af- 
lording lucrative prospects. 

_ About this period (1783) Mr. Watt had 
Just began to apply the steam-engine to mill- 
work, and the Albion Mill at Blackfriars? 
ridge was projected.. Mr. Rennie now Rp- 
plied to Messrs. Bolton and Watt for em- 
ployment, which he obtained at the fixed sa- 
lary of a guinea per week. The Albion 
Mill was accordingly undertaken, and Mr. 
Rennie’s department was to mana ge the mill 
aud grinding part, neither of which Mr. Watt 
Ay ation rege perfectly understood. 
saiinction ¢ . n and integrity gave great 
Mill bei 0 his employers, and the Albion 
lend apt oo a 

: ole in order. e 
machinery of Whitbread’s Brewhouse was 


S00n after Constructed under Mr. Rennie’s 





nai 
2 . 

re Mr. Meickle has made several important 
provements in 


ts ont the construction of water- 
able aa Aas brought the art to consider- 
raed oe Mr. Meickle was at that 
. iets the first practical mill-wrights 
: accuiracy is = was execuied - 
ey » SO that at an early age Mr. 
Reiinie Could not have had a homer tetee. 
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directions, and an opening thus presented for 
him to commence business on his own ac- 
count. About this ttme, Mr. Smeaton, the 
celebrated engineer, died, and left a chasm 
in that department of science; and a more 
favourable combination of circumstances for 
Mr. Rennie’s establishment could not have 
presented itself. A new power for mov- 
ing machines had just then been invented, and 
Mr. Rennie was protected by, and connected 
with, the inventor and patentee. He was 
next noticed by Mr. Robert Grazer, the pro- 
jector of many useful works, who introduced 
him to the canal business, and made him 
thoroughly acquainted with the methods of 
carrying bills for canals and bridges through 
Parliament. 

From the year 1794 to the day of his 
death, Mr. Rennie was at the head of the 
list of civil engineers, and became connected 
with every undertaking of magnitude,— 
canals, bridges, harbours, wet docks, and ma- 
chines of every description, were executed 
under his direction, and at the same time he 
employed several workmen as an executive 
mill-wright. Tbe Bell Rock Light-house, 
on the same plan as that on the Eddystone 
Rocks, constructed by Smeaton, may, per- 
haps, be considered as the masterpiece of his 
great genius. Among his public works, the 
Breakwater at Plymouth, Ramsgate Har- 
bour, the London Docks, and the Waterloo 
and Southwark Bridges, will not hastily be 
forgotten: but they form only a small part 
of his numerous undertakings. His indefa- 
tigable industry is almost without parallel, 
and on going to France for a short time in 
1816, he declared it to be the first relaxation 
he had taken for nearly thirty years. His 
habits of business were very early; he fre- 
quently made appointments at five o’clock in 
the morning, and was incessantly occupied 
till nearly nine at night, and frequently later. 
In the estimates of his work he was often 
too low; but in the execution of them he 
spared no expense which might add to their 
solidity and durability. He never occupied 


himself in literature, and consequently has 


left no record of his talents as. an author ; 
neither had he any of those failings so fre- 
quently attendant on great genius. Order, 
regularity, and real business, were alike his 
muxims and practice; by them bis success 
became unprecedented, avd he accumulated 
a considerable fortune. He excelled parti- 
cularly in the management of those he em- 
ployed, by which he was both obeyed as a 
master, and respected as a superior. : 

Mr. Rennie, at the age of 25, married a 
Miss Mackintosh, by whom he had nine chil- 
dren, six of whom are living; and it is sup- 
posed that two of his sons will succeed him 
in business—one as a general engineer, and 
the other as a mill-wright. 

Mr. Rennie was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and had he courted further honours, 
he might probably have attained them—but 
he was a man of business, not of ostentation. 
A Scotchman by birth, he inherited the saga- 
city and industry characteristic of his an 
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try, and thus he rose, from a station laborious 
and obscure, to the highest eminence in the 
scientific profession which he pursued. No 
jealousy nor self-interest ever prevented the 
exercise of a free and unbounded communi- 
cation, by giving to inventors the benefit of 
his experience,removing difficulties which had 
not occurred to their author, or suggesting 
alterations which adapted the inventions to 
their use—in fine, the love of science was 
superior in his mind to all mercenary feeling. 

Among a vast number of distinguished persons 
who followed Mr.Rennie tothe grave,were, Sir 
Joseph Yorke, Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir J. 
Seppings, Sir G. Cockburn, Sir J. B. Martin, 
Sir Thomas Lance, Mr. Chautry, Mr. T. W. 
Brande, and several other men of rank and 
high professional abilities. |The funeral ar- 
rangements were conducted without any affec- 
tation of splendour, but extremely handsome 
and well devised, and in the long train of 
mourners, were many to whom his exertions 
had been valuable, and many by whom his 
talents had been admired. 

Mr. Rennie was in person, tall, well made, 
possessing an agreeable countenance and af- 
fable address: in his latter years, however, 
of a serious, though not reserved habit. In 
his transactions he was particularly careful in 
avoiding all unfair practices, in biassing his 
employers in favour of any particular con- 
tractors, a line of conduct which enables him 
who perseveres in it, to maintain that dignity 
of conduct so requisite for those entrusted with 
the interests of others. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 

The Rev. R. Cruttwell, L.L.B. to the 
rectory of Spackshall, Suffolk. 

The Rev. Edward Parke, A.M. to the 
vicarage and parish church of Battisford, 
Suffolk. 


Provincial Occurrences. 


[Nov. } 


0 the rec. 
horingtoy 


The Rev. L. R. Brown, A.B.t 
tory and parish church of T 
Suffolk. 

The Rev. J. Homfray, B.A. to be one oj 
the ministers of St. George’s Chapel Gres 
Yarmouth. > 

The Rev. H. Moises, of University (), 
lege, Oxford, and rector of Whitehare 
domestic chaplain to Lord Stowell. 

The Rev. G. P. Lowther, M.A. to th 
rectory of Barton, Derbyshire. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn, M.A. yica of 
Ganiford, Durham, to hold by dispensatio, 
the adjoining rectory of Romaldkirk, in 
Yorkshire, 

Mr. D. K. Sandford, B.A. of Chris 
Church, Oxford, elected Professor of 
Greek, in the University of Glasgow. 

The Rev. H. Whinfield, to the rectory of 
Battlesdown cum Potsgrove, Northamp. 
tonshire. 

The Rev. James Robson, to the vicar. 
age of Ainderbury Steeple, near Northal- 
lerton. 

The Rev. Thomas Cook, M.A. of Ojiel 
College, Oxford, to be domestic chaplain 
to the Earl of Malmesbury. 

The Rev. Charles Mackie, clerk, AM. 
to the rectory and parish church of Quar- 
ley. 

The Rev. George Harker to the hand- 
some new church lately consecrated by the 
Bishop of Oxford, at Chatham. 

The Rev. James Boyle, M.A. to the vi- 
carage of Islington, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. Surtees, rector of Banham, 
to the prebendial stall at Bristol. 

The Rev. Mr. Winter, late curate of Hil- 
ton, to be chaplain to the Kent county 
prisons. 


ehaven, 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


—_-—oe- -—— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

5 London mails are now (since the 

beginning of October) brought into 
Newcastle at half-past six, instead of nine 
in the morning, aud the letters are deliyer- 
ed soon after eight o’clock. 

The Wall’s End colliery blew up a few 
days since, when fifty men and boys were 
killed on the spot, and four others wound- 
ed. Particulars of this afflicting accident 
in our next. 

The following will shew the facility of 
conveyance in the northof England. The 
distance from Shields to Newcastle is onl y 
eight miles, and for the reciprocal convey- 
ance of passengers and goods, there are 
36 coaches and gigs, 6 steam-boats, 9 boats 
called comfortables, and 16 wherries. On 
Sunday evening, Sept.2, one of those steam 


boats, on its return to Newcastle, had 297 
passengers ! 


Xs ° 





John Coates, esq. has lately presented 
very fine Egyptian mummy: to the New: 
castle Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Married.] Richard Brewster, ¢s4. to 
Miss Frances Dale.—Mr. John Hodgson," 
Miss Ewbank.—Mr. Jobn White, to Mis 
Frances Robinsou—Mr. R. Grainger, 
Miss Arundel; both of Newcastle 
W. Rawlin, to Miss Adams —M 4 
Knight, of Mary-le-bone, to Miss a 
Weatherbone.—Mr. C. Jefferson, o = 
Dobson, of Bishop Avcklend— well 
ham, Mr. T. Smith, to Miss A- Max 
—Mr. W. Dewar, to Miss Davis. ate 

Died.| At Newcastle, 23, oo oa 
Moreland.—72, Mrs. Mather R 
Routledge.—Andrew, son of the 
Fergus.—100 yrs. 5 mon. Mrs. 
Humble. vil, 

At Guteshead, aged 65, * wl 
printer. He had been constantly 9 yeu? 


ston, 
At 

Pears 
At. 
At 
At 

unive 
At] 





1921.] 
50 years on the Newcastle Courant, having 
served his apprenticeship on it.—61, Mrs. 
Bell —76, Mr. Lionel Robson.—50, Mr. 
Blackiston Huide—91, Mr. W. Steel, one 
of the earliest followers of Mr. John Wes- 
ley. —72, Mr. Thomas Easton. 

‘at North Shields, 34, Mr. W. Harle— 
57, Mrs. Ann Madison. —74, Mrs. A. 

omson. 

“2 South Shields, 65, Mr. Joseph Bell — 
97, Christiana Shalton. —34, Mr. N. Bran- 
ston, ship-owner. 

At Tatlington, highly respected, Mrs. 
Pearson. 

At Peebles, the Rev. Thomas Leckie. 

At Ormingham, 41, Mrs. Watson. 

At Whitfield, 64, the Rev. E. Clarke, 
universally respected and regretted. 

At Durham, Mrs. Chipcase.—Mrs. Spear- 
naa—In a fit of apoplexy, Charles Gar- 
thome, esq. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Harrison.—28, Mr. 
J. Talfer, late of Glasgow.—44, Mr. E. 
Paliver —80, Mr. J. Mordey. 

At Bishop Auckland. 61, Matthew Gib- 
son, esq.—56, Mr. W. Tarn, much respect- 
ed—Mrs. Fluitoff, relict of the late J. F. 
esq. 

At Barnard Castle, 85, Mrs. M. Stewart. 
—i6, Miss E. Maitland.—84, Mrs. Ste- 
phenson. 

At Egglestone, 100, Mr. C. Harrison. 

At Bishop.Wearmouth, 69, Mrs. Mary 
Graham. —64, Mr. W. Bell, draper and 
ship-owner. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

New arrangements are in progress re- 
specting the mail between London and Car- 
lisle, and between Carlisle and Newcastle. 
Considerable alterations are to take place, 
generally, as to the earlier arrival of the 
_ at Port Patrick, Dumfries, Edinburgh, 
eC. 

Married.) At Preston Patrick, near 
Kendal, Mr. E. Cropper, of Liverpool, to 
Isabella, 4th daughter of J. Wakefield, 
esq. of Kendal.—At Keswick, Mr. J. Hart- 
ley, late wine merchant of London, to Miss 
Jackson —At Stanwix, Mr. W. Dewar, of 
Edinburgh, to Miss Davis, eldest daughter 
of the late O. D. esq. of the Navy Office, 
Somerset House —At Landheads, near An- 
nan, Mr. J. Roe, architect, of Liverpool, to 
Miss A. Irving, , 
yviedlIn Carlisle, 48, Mrs. J. Burtholm, 
oe 66.—M.J. Halliday, 50.—Mrs. 
4. Thompson, 50.—Mrs. C. Lundy, 76. 
en Kendal, 75, Mr. R. Carruthers.—Mr. 

Salisbury, 54.-Mr. W. Postlethwayte, 
of U nderbarrow, 94. 

r paryport, 34, Capt. R. Thompson. 
ia a 77, Mrs. Hutchinson, relict 

e late J. H. esq.— Mrs, M. Stedman, 80. 


4 


4 Curwen, 41.—Mr. M Burns, 26.— 
MR. Shipley, 66. 


ately, At Beaumont, near Carlisle, 


Yorkshire. 


Mee Workington, 44, Mrs. E. Appleby.—’ 


375 
Mrs. T. Irwin, aged 100 years. 
tained her Pe to the tangs wre 

At Wigton, 42, Mrs. J. Macalpis,— 

A. Winter, widow.—Mr. T. Smith, wie 
62.—Mrs. M. Watson, late of Dundraw 31. 
—Mrs. E. Pearson, 59. x. 

At Annan, 64, Mr. R. Ruddock. 

At Dumfries, in his 23d year, Mr. J. 
Turner, surgeon. 

At Dornock, 82, Mr. T. Geddes. sen. 
late officer of the customs. ; 

At Bombay, in April last, shortly after 
his return from the Persian Gulph, in the 
expedition against the Arabs, T. Milner 
Crompton, esq. lieut. in the native infantry. 
He was formerly of Carlisle, and nephew 
to thelate Dean Milner. 

At Newtown, near Carlisle, 76, Mr. J. 
Irving. 

At Sandsfield, Margaret, daughter of Mr. 
J. Davidson. 

At Liverpool, in the prime of life, Capt. 
J. Martindale, of Workington. 

At Norton, near Stockton upon Tees, 
Mrs. J. Jameson, 27, late of Penrith. 

YORKSHIRE. 

At the late meeting in Leeds for esta- 
blishing a Penitentiary, the Rev. G. Wal- 
ker, Master of the Free Grammar School, 
stated that about three years ago, the town 
appeared to him a place of unusual mora- 
lity and decency, but so great a change 
had taken place, that now he never per- 
mitted any of his family to be out after 
sun-set. The Leeds Mercury attributes 
this demoralization to the barrack system, 
as containing within itself, the germ of 
every thing immoral. 

It is observed in the Rockingham, that 
much of the ancient trade has declined, 
and that Hull is becoming a mere fishing 
haven. Though the port is finely situated 
and its aptitude for foreign commerce is 
not diminished, the town is little benefited 
by it comparatively to what it has been. 

Oct. 3. The Floating Chapel for Seamen, 
was opened at Hull by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, 
of Liverpool, All the ministers will at- 
tend gratuitously. 


~~ Married.) At Almondbury, Mr.C. Brook, 


of Healey House, to the eldest daughter of 
W. Brook, esq. of Northgate House, near 
Huddersfield, At Knaresborough, Lieat. 
Col. Dawkins, of the Coldstream Guards, 
tothe eldest daughter of T. Duncombe, 
esq. of Copgrove—R. Menzies, esq. of 
Harewood, to Harriet, 2d daughter of the 
late W. Champney,esq.—Lieut. H. Walker, 
RN. of Wakefield, to Miss M. A. Hirst, of 
Moor Allerton, near Leeds. —At Wakefield, 
the Rev. A Manby, M.A. to Harriet, 2d 
daughter of E. Tooke, esq.—At Hull, Mr. 
T. Pristwick, merchant, to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Lathangue.—At Mirfield, 
Mr. J. Garforth, cotton manufacturer, of 


_ Ovenden, near Halifax, to the only daugh- 


R. Peaker—Mr. Wilson, tan- 


ter of Mr. 
, ner, . 
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ner, of Pocklington, to Miss Lawson, eld- 
est daughter of Mr. L. surgeon, late of Gt. 
Driffield —Mr. J. Jackson, merchant, of 
York, to Miss Elizabeth Hawkins, both of 
York. 

Died.) At York, at his mother’s house, 
23, Mr. G. J. Broadley, R.N. eldest son of 
the late Isaac B. esq. of Brantingham. 

At Hull, Mrs. Southern, wife of Mr. S. 
tidewaiter.— Mrs. Higson, 73.—Mr. J. 
Bowman, 29.—Mr. J. Herbert, fishmonger, 
73.—Mr. Fowler, 72—Mr. T. Dunting, 
89. —Mr. W. Colley, lighterman, 47.—Mr. 
M. Haslewood, shipowner and one of the 
assistants of the Trinity House —Aged 18, 
Mr. E. Hollingworth, son of the late A. H. 
esq. merchant. He was intended for the 
church, and his character and acquire- 
ments justified the choice of the profession. 
-- Mr. F. Linward, common brewer, 48.— 
Mrs. Jane Ellis, 27, wife of Mr. T E. agent 
to the Caledonia, &c. steam packets. 

At Leeds, 18, of a decline, Joseph, 2d 
surviving son of the late Mr. D. Wood, en- 
gineer.—Mr. T. Robinson, 38. His ac- 
quaintance with various languages, his 
skill in drawing and mechanic arts, evinced 
strong powers of mind, exercised with ap- 
plication and perseverance. Sirict justice 
marked his dealings with others. 

At Halifax, in her 21st year, Miss M. 
Brown, 2d daughter of C. B. esqg.—Mr. 
T. Farrer, painter. 

At Wakefield, Mr. J. Wricht, hair dres- 
ser.— Mrs. Hutchinson, widow. 77. 

At Doncaster, in his 87th year, H. Hea- 
ton, esq. senior magistrate of the corpora- 
tion. 

At Great Driffield, 42, Mr.T. Hodgson. 

At Roehampton, at the house of his 
brother, Viscount Clifden, the Hon. E. 
A. Agar. 

At Barnsley, Miss Savage, governess of 
a school for young ladies.—Very suddenly, 
Mr. G. Milner, mason and chief manager 
in the erection of two churches building 
there. 

At Keighly, in parturition, (child-bed of 
twins)Mrs. Bradley, wife of Mr. J.B. artist. 

At Hatfield, near Doncaster, 72, J. At- 
kinson, esq. 


At Hornsea, Mrs. Ballantyne, wife of 
Mr. B. surgeon. 


At Otteringham, 36, Mrs. J. Welburn. 

Mary, eldest daugchier of Mr.J. Akeroyd, 
of Armlcoy.—Mrs. M. Bronte, wife of the 
Rev. P. B. minister of Fayworth, near 
Keigh!cy,38.--Mr.R.Smallpage, of Sheeps- 
carr, cloth-dresser,72.' He had been‘upwards 
of 40 years in the house of Messrs. Wor. 
mald and Co—Mrs. Depledge, of Caid- 
ling Park, near Ferrybridge, late 6f Bret- 
ton, near Wakefield —At Bombay , March 
11, J. Sandwith, esq. attorney, youngest 
son of J.S. esq. surgeon, of Helmsley, in 
this county. —At Surat, (East {udies,) Jan. 


. Strangeways, of the 65th regt. 


Lancashire. 


[Nov, l, 
King’s service, son of R. §, 
in this county —At Rio de Jona : Well, 

d 27, C. Nayl rey, 
aged <4, ylor, esq. son of §, N 
of Belle Vue, near Wakefield. 

In his 20th year, Thomas 
Greenwood, of Bankfield, ee Hale 
Mr. G. Waring, of Woolley, near Barnsley 

He was found dead in a Stone-quarry inte 
which he is supposed to have fallen ina 
dark night.—Mr. T. Wilson, dealer in cat. 
tle, of Methley, near Leeds. Falling of 
his horse in a drain, into which by acci- 
dent, he had been precipitated, he was 
drowned, though his horse escaped. —Iy 
London, Mr. G. Turner, late merchant of 
Leeds.—-At Thorp Arch, 68, Mr.§. Taite. 
—In his 63d year, W. Elmhirst, esq. of 
Ouslethwayte, near Barnsley. His eldest 
son succeeds to an estate possessed by the 
family, from the time of Edward VI. 
LANCASHIRE. 

At Lancaster assizes, Sept. 8, ten pri- 
soners for highway robbery, burglary, 
horse stealing, &c. were capitally convicted. 
All were reprieved except two, and fou 
were sentenced to 14 years transportation, 

At Lancaster, Sept. 20, Ridgway was 
tried and convicted of a libel, on a prose- 
cution by the Bridge-street Society. The 
defendant is a poor fustian-cutter in Mai- 
chester, and sold an address to the Reform. 
ers, by Richard Carlile, dated  Dorches- 
ter Jail, Jan. 1, second year of the Spanish 
Revolution from Despotism to Liberty.’ 
The first passage charged in the indict- 
ment, is in these terms: “ To talk about 
the British Constitution is in my opinion, 
a sure proof of dishonesty. Britain has 
no Constitution. If we speak of the Spe. 
nish Constitution, we have something tat- 
gible, &c.” The society’s attorney had 
been very busy assorting the names ol 
the jury, and was suspected of practisig 
manceuvres wherein his interest and ho- 
nour could not be reconciled. On this oe 
casion, Mr. Brougham observed: “It . 
pears to me, that this is getting a packe 

ury.” : 

, At the same assizes, Mr. Justice Bayley 
stated, that the Court of King’s 
upon full consideration, have sea 
the publication of the proceedings | ot 
a Coroner’s Inquest, previovs to we 
a tendency to prejudice the indivi - 
charged, and that it is an offence ware 
able by criminal information, oF by 
dictment. 

Married.| At Bolton le Moors, F. : 
Haigh. jun. eldest son of J. H. €s4: eee of 
fax, to Miss M. Makinson, 2d daugi 
the late D. M. esq—R. Formby, © 
Liverpool, to Mrs. C. Gibson, yas 2 Mr. 
L. Peel, esq. of Ardwick.—In set wo . 
J. Gregory, druggist, of Mane abd t 
Miss H. Morris, of Coleman-stree™, 
Ashton-under-line, Mr. J. age dest 
gist, ef Bolton le Moors, daughter 
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daughter of the late Mr. J. Howard.—M r. 
J. Riding, cotton manufacturer, to Miss S. 
Brumfitt, both of Manchester.—Mr. W. H. 
Fishwick, land surveyor, of Burnley, to 
Miss M. Jepson, of Manchester.—Mr. J. 
Pigot, engraver, of Manchester, to Miss E. 
Bamford, of Oldham.—At Liverpool, Mr. 
T. Mawdsley, solicitor, to the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. C. Clements — 
Vir.T. Lightfoot, to Eliza, daughter of J. 
Atherton, esq. of Everton—At Everton, 
Vir.J. Blount, iron merchant, to Esther, 
daughter of G. Rice, esq. of Birkitt Bank 
House, near Wigan. ; 

Died.) At Liverpool, Mr. Collier, mer- 
chant, formerly ci Jamaica.—Mr. J. Rich- 
ardson, pilot, 27.—Mr. J. Knowles, 3d son 
of Mr. ‘I. K. brewer, 18.—Mrs. Gregson, 
relict of the late W. G. jun. esq.—Mr. R. 
Welburn, blockmaker—-Mrs. M. Forster, 
waistcoat maker, 60..-Mr. J. Cecil, mer- 
chant, but retired, 72.—Mrs. Diggles, 
wife of R. D. esq.—Mrs. M. Briggs, 71.— 
Mr. C. Shuttleworth, surgeon. 

At Maachester, 45, Mr. J. Potter, jun. — 
Mr. O. Owens, cupper.—tIu her 73d year, 
Mrs. Gregory. —In his 24 year, Mr. J. Ad- 
dison, solicitor—Suddenly of the cholera 
morbus, 31, Serjt. J. Davis, of the East 
India Company’s service.—Mr. W. Stone- 
hewer, 58.—At the house of his daughter, 
Mrs. Sidebotham, 73, Mr. E. Clegg. 

In Salford, in his 58th year, Mr. P. Sand- 
ford.—Mrs. Mallolieu, 52. 

At Preston, 62, Mr. F. 
White Horse Inn. 

At Bolton, Mary, wife of Mr. H. Nichol- 
son. She was no ordinary woman, and 
though of an inferior station in society, 
her virtues and mental powers would have 
adorned its higher Corinthian order. 


Wallis, of the 


CHESHIRE. 7 


In consequence of a requisition signed 
by 760 freemen of Chesier, for a meeting 
to deliberate on the means of throwing 
open to the citizens at large, the election 
of the corporation, -conformably -te the 
charter of Henry ViI.; the mayor issued 
his orders to call a common hall, &c, and 
tie election of the mayor aud corporation 
was made by shew of hands; and a most 
respectable body of magistrates, who en- 
joy the confidence of their fellow citizens, 
were elected. 

Married.| R. 3. Grantham, esq. of Al- 
i oe to Jane, only daughter of the 
“\ |W remeog esq. of Liverpool.—Mr. 

smith, of Congleton, to the 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. T. Mor- 
"is, of Weston-hall.—Mr. J. C. Williams, 
\ -earaee to Eliza, eldest daughter 

, esq. of Eccles, near Mau- 
Chester. ; 

Sy oi Be Sener aged 34, Mr. J. Cor- 
erly of Ae ee oe White, for- 
est daughter vo Ireland.—Jane, young: 

“ Mr. R. Taylor, music-seller. 

“ONTHLY Wag. No 3c 


opened, 


—Mr. J. Jones, liquor merchant, 29.—In 
her 20th year, the 3d daughter of Capt. 
Cochrane.—Mrs. Johnson, 43.—Mr. Bad- 
ding, pawnbroker. 

At Stockport, Mrs, Sims, wife of Mr. 
O.S. druggist. 

At Ruthin, Mrs. J. Davis, widow, for- 
merly of Wrexham, 81. 

In the island of Jamaica, July 15, aged 
21, Mr. E.Orme, son of Mr. R. O. woollen. 
draper, of Chester. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A uew church was lately opéned at Rip- 
ley, in this county; sum collected on the 
occasion, 81). and upwards. 

Married.| At Derby, Capt. Batty, of 
the Ist Grenadier guards, to the eldest 
daughter of J. Barrow, esq. secretary to 
the Admiralty —At Sutton, in Scarsdale, 
Mr. J, Brackoof, farmer and grazier, of 
Hault Hucknall, to Mrs. Shaw.—Mr. J. 
Barnes, of New Mills, near Disley, to 
Mrs. Barber, of Chiniey.—Mr. J. Cade, 
sou of J. C. esy. of Spondon, in this county, 
to the 2d daughter of Capt. Cooper, of 
Leicester.— Mr. J. Warner, of Derby, to 
Miss Walker, of Nottingham. 

Died.|\ At Derby, 50, Mr. T. Tomlinson, 
grocer. 

At Bolsover, at an advanced age, Mr. T. 
Haykin, formerly of the Cross Keys inn 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Fidler. 

At Wirksworth, 32, Mr. R. Taylor, dra- 

er. 

At Leadhill, near Chestertield, Mr. T. 
Gregory, formerly of Shefhield— In his 
19th year, at the house of his uacle, Mr. J. 
Lingard, of Blaekwall, Mr. Johnson, of 
Manchester. ~Mr. Whyman, 83, of Am- 
baston.—-Mr. W. Merry, of Brailsford, 6¢. 

At Plymouth, G. H. Strutt, esq. of Mil- 
ford, Derbyshire, eldest son of G. B.S. esq. 
of Belper, in the same county. The death 
of this amiable man in the very prime of 
life, and amidst every promise of exten- 
sive usefulness, may be regarded as a loss 
to society at large, as well as to the family 


“cireéle of which he was the delight and the 


ornament. Gentle and modest in his de- 
portment, affable and courteous in his man. 
vers, kind aud benevolent in his disposition, 
he won the regard of all who enjoyed his 
acquaintance. Possessing a mind alive to 
the beauties of nature, aud to the attrac- 
tions of the fine arts, lis conversation wis 
easy, interesting aud improving. Hisscien- 
tific acquirements, particularly on subjects 
connected with mechanical philesophy, 
were highly respectable ; and his improves 
ments in the arrangement of the extensive 
works atMiltord andBelper, bear testimony 
to his skill and genius. In agricultural em- 
ployments he took a lively interest, and 
covducted an establishment of this nature 
om a plan which rendered his farm a just 
object of admiration, aud a model tor his 
neighbourhood. His acquaintance with 
subjects of political economy was correct 

38 asd 
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and practical ; and the benevolence of his 
character led him so to apply his informa- 
tion as to promote the interests of the nu- 
merous work people under his influence. 
His plans for their welfare were not ofa 
visionary aud impracticable nature, but 
tended at once to inculcate a spirit of in- 
dustry, order, cleanliness, sobriety, and 
thus to secure the real independence of the 
poor. Institutions for the diffusion of 
knowledge among thei, had his zealous 
support and active services, and indeed 
nothing which concerned this important 
portion of his fellow creatures, was re- 
garded with indifference by him. Judicious 
as were the arranyemeuts already carried 
into practice under his superiuteudauce, 
he entertained yet more enlarged vieWs for 
the amelioration of their coudition. But 
his early death bas broke off these virtu- 
ous purposes of his mind, and bequeathed 
to his survivor the duty of giving full elect 
to his benevolent intentions. He bore au 
anxious and protracted iluess, with maaly 
and christian fortitude. For mouths before 
his decease, he wished for lite ouly as it 
night be the means of leugihened useful- 
ess; and even wheu he deemed his reco- 
very hopeless, and was perieetly resigued 
to the dispensatious of Providence, he still 
thought it an act of duty to his family, to 
ucglect no meaus of restoration which the 
tenderness of friendship suggested mielit 
be effectual. Under the full assurance that 
he could not survive the ensuing winter in 
Pugland, he prepared to avail himself of 
the milder climate of the south of Europe, 
and had reached Plymouth, on his way to 
Falmouth, with the view of embarking 
irom that port. Soon after his arrival there 
the symptoms of his disorder increased, 
and he resigned his spirit to Him who 
gave it. 

At Constantinople, on the 26th of Aug. 
J. Donglas Strutt, esq. aged 27, only son of 
Joseph S. esq. of this town. This amiable 
young man ieft his wative country 14 
months ago, on his travels for the evatifi- 
cation of his taste, aud in pursuit of intel 
lectual improvement. He traversed France, 
Switzerland and lialy, visited Sicily and 
Malta, aud from theace, such of the Greek 
Islands, as the lately troubled state of the 
times, and the prevalence of the plague 
reudered accessible. Jia the course of his 
miferestitig: tour, he collected many ex- 
cellent speciinens of natural productions, 
tnd was successful in obtainive some vatu- 
able relics of classiea! antiquity. Several 
packaves, coutaising beautiful works ist 
sculpte 
scout by 


e nid patitihe, had been atready 
a) 
stood to | 


moto Bogland, and he is under 
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Nottinghamshire. 
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city: and there, and Subsequently at Me 
sina, he narrowly escaped with life fo. 
the violence of an ungoverned soldiry 
his course from Malta to Corfu, the ine 
iu which he sailed was in imminent hazang 
oi shipwreck from the violence of 2 siorm 
His ultimate project was to reach erey 
Egypt, that land of early science and te. 
mote antiquity. But ou his voyaze fee 
Smyrua to Constantinople he was seized 
with a malignant fever, incidental to the 
climate. He was considered dangerously 
ill on his landing at Consiantinop!e, and 
was couveyed to the apartments which 
ha‘ been previously prepared for him a 
Pera, in the envirous of that celebrated 
metropolis. But notwithstanding the ju. 
dicious and unceasing attentions of D; 
Mac Gutiog, the physician to the British 
Embassy and Factory, and the skill of tro 
other emiueut physicians, aided by the 
truly auxious care of his personal friends 
uud those of his family, he died, to the 
unspeakable grief of all around him, on the 
day stated above, and was inxterred on the 
following day, with those demonstrations 
of respect, esteem aud regret, which bis 
amiable dispositions and manners, and his 
wutimely fate so justly excited. 
* By foreign hands his dying eyes were 
closed, 
** By foreign hands his decent limbs con- 
posed, 
“By foreign hauds his peaceful grave 
adorn’d, 
“ By strangers honour'd and by strangers 
mourn’d.” 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Au wiusual mortality bas prevailed 
lately ia Nottingham, and the neighbour- 
hood, arisiug from bowel complaints. A 
ereat number of children have fallen vie- 
tims to that disorder, and to the measles. 
In one week, upwards of 100 individuals 
were bucied in the different places of 10- 
tvermpent. 

Circunsference of a mushroom gathered 
lately in a field near Mansfield, 3 ssa 
inches. It was justly compared to a paras” 

Married.) Mr. G. White, grocer of 
tingham, to the only daughter of —Il ng 
worth, gent. of Manchester —Mr. 
Wand, carrier, of Newark,to Miss meer 
of Southwell—Mr. F. Eking, mye 
Cacturer, of New Basford, to Miss Har Y 
of Caythorpe—At Newark, Mr. - ek. 
Langsdale, aged 22, to Miss $s. € ; : 
aged 49.q-Also Mr. E. Hurst, to oo 
Powel.—Mr. B. Wright, surgeoit, of 2 
Bridgford, to Miss Aj lurd, of ewe 

Died.) At Nottingham, <1. - Mrs 
head, of the Society of fins 
Hicrabin, 70.—Mr. Mi. Hopewell, Tus- 
30.—Mr. W. Halas, 59.— Mr oo 
tin, butcher, 72.—Myr. = Pt on 
taylor, 77.—Mrs. Berry.—Mr. ¢ © 
62.—Mrs. E. beardsley, 64, mary ’ 
matron to the general hospital. r 
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sfield, 82 , 
at eek year, Sarah, 2d daug'iter of 


vr. J. Binh. 
At Newark, 


Mrs. Ashmore, wicow. 


the Rev. J. Brownell, Wes- 
ant minister. He had beena 
‘cionary Ll years in the West India is- 
— and was very successful in promot- 
a christianit y among the Negroes. ~~ 
“At Clumber, of an apoplectic fit, Miss 


Heath, governess in the family of the Duke 
9? 


Newcastle. : 
“i Fast Retford, Mr. R. Bullevant, iron- 


jeyan itiner 


over. 
wat Dasford, in her 78th year, Mrs Saun- 
ders, wife of J. S. esq. 

At Chilwell, 70, Mrs. Pearson. 

At Burlington Quay, Mrs. Renshaw, wife 
of Mr. J. R. of Nottingham-—At Sueston, 
Vrs. E. Bigsby, 21. 

At Gedling, Mr. Jessop, farmer. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The freedom of the City of Lincoln has 
been reduced, by a vote of the common 
council from £100 to £50. 

Married.| The Rey. R. Miles, minister 
of the Independent chapel at Brigg, to Mise 
Morley, of Barton-upon-Humber, — At 
Uleeby, near Barton, Mr. Wells of Seul- 
coates, Hull, to Mrs. Chapman, late of 
Somers Towa, London.—At Lincoln, Mr. 
J. Davison, of Sandyacre, Derbyshire, to 
Miss S. Jackson. 

Died.| At Stemford, 55, R. fiurst, esq. 

At Grimsby, 31, Mrs. M. Chapman, wi- 
dow, formerly of Rothwell. 

Mrs.Coltman, wife of T. C. esq. of Hag- 
naby Priory. 

At Avignon, in France, Sept. 50, aged 
21, H. R.etdest son of HH. Best, esa. of 
Sutterton, in this county. 

At Waddington, near Lincoln, 62, the 
Rev. J. R. Deacon, reetor. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch is likely to become a 
fashionable watering place. The twelve 
hathsnow erecting have been planned on an 
extensive aid magnificent seale. Tu the 
lront will be a grand colonnade, with as- 
sembly rooms, a promenade of great extent 
aud beauty adjoining. Besides the excel- 
lence of its waters, and the salubrity of 
the air, the venerable ruins of Ashby 
mrs where kings and courtiers in the 

‘Olden Time,” were wout to meet, will 
Present objects of attraction to visitors in 
zeneral, 

Married.| At Loughborough, Mr. J. 
Hyde, eldest son of J. H. esq. of Quorn, 
Tee youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Miss E° Mate age Mr. J. Wood, to 
eden ‘ alker.—Mr. Hewett, officer of 
.  lormerly of Duanchureh, to Miss 
FH cee of Stanferd-upon “Soar. — In 

Won, Mr. J. Parkinson, surgeon, of 
thee to Elizabeth, onl y daughier 

“¢ late Mr. W. Thompson, of Leicester. 


ied. Inntach ids 
slnier.” At Uppingham, Mr. Tyler, sen. 
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At Leicester, 85, Robert Brewin, Esq. 
a respectable manufacturer, and lone 
known as a leading member of the Presby- 
terian congregation in that town. He mar- 
ried asister of Mr. Russell, of Birming- 
ham, and was a personal frieud of Dr. 
Priestley. He enjoyed celebrity as a 
florist, but was still more distineuished 
for his amiable qualitics and his unceas- 
ing cmployment in deeds of charity 
und kindness. His temperate habits. and 
perfect self-yovernment, rendered hima 
model of personal and domestic happiness, 
and notwithstanding his advanced age, he 
enjoyed his activity, health, and spirits till 
within a few days of his death. Hewas 
the Jast survivor of a socicty of contem- 
poraries, distinguished for their persoual 
respectability and exemplary Christian 
character, among whom we recollect, with 
unabated interest, the namés of Reid, At- 
cheson, Chamberlin, Worthington, Arnold, 
Paget, Coltmau, Nutt, Coleman, Gardiner, 
and others. 

At Oakham, Nir. Billam, sen. of the 
Ceorge Inn. 

At Ashby-de la-Zouch, 82, Mis. M. 


Joyee, widow, and a traly benevolent 


fricnd to the pocr of her neighbLourhowd. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

At the Siaiford assizes, Mr. Baron Gar- 
row, in his address to the Jury, said he 
had observed six persons in the calendar 
remaining to take their trials at the ensa- 
ing sessions; he denounced the practice as 
irregular. The judges were to detiver the 
jails of every prisoner-—and if the prose- 
cutors did not shortly attend, the six pri- 
soners would be liberated. 

Sarried.| J. Stoucer, esq. of Hanley, 
to Mrs Taylor, of Liverpool —At Wol- 
verhampton, Mr. J. Eagletou, draper, to 
Viiss E. Proud, both of Bilston.—Also Mr. 
W. Fiddler, to Miss M. A. Vielding.—Mr. 
\W. Neegingion, to Miss H. Elirrobie, both 
of Bilston. 

Bied.| At Litchfieid, in his o7ih year, 
J. Webster, esq. senior bailiff of the city. 
—In ner Vist year, with a high character, 
fov piety, benevolence and chrisiian charity, 
Elizabeth, relict of the late Mr. T. Walton, 
mercer. 

At Wolverhampton, in his 80th year, Mr. 
G. Sparrew, town-beagle. 

At Seily-hall, the seat of J. Bingham, 
esq. Elizabeth, 2d daughter of the late C. 
Lenson, esq. of Burton-upon-Trent. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The first stone of a new church to be 
called Christ Church, was lately laid, in 
Mr. Tickel’s cement, at West Bromwich, 
br the Earl of Dartmouth. 

“Warried.| At Birmingham, J. Gatesby, 
cent. of the Excise Office, to Miss M. More- 
croft, of the Free Ways—Mr. J. Ollaren- 
shaw, to Miss Mewis.—Mr. J. Aston, iron- 


monger, to Mrs. L. Sarjeant —Mr. _— 
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of the Theatre Royal, to Miss Cushing, of 
Norwich.—Mr. W. Bartlett, of Redditch, 
to Eliza, daughter of R. Smith, esq. of 
Edgbaston Grove —Mr. T. Lane, japan- 
ner, of Birmingham, to the eldest daughter 
of Mr. P. Getliffe, of Hockley, —Mr.G. C. 
Lingham, of Birmingham, to Miss J . 
Tookey, of Hockley —Mr. W. Jenkins, otf 
Minworth Mill, to the eldest daughter of 
Mr. W. Cater, of Minworth. 

Died.| At Birmingham, 53, Sarah, wife 
of Mr. J. Vyze.—Myr.S. Austey, 79.—Mr. 
J.Clark, of the Green Man, 62.—Mr. J. 
Churton, varnish-maker.—Mr. Todd, wife 
of Mr. W. T. butcher —tIn her 37th year, 
Mary, wife of Mr. J. Williams, supervisor. 
—Mr. W. Harrison, 74.—Mr. T. Taylor. 

At West Bremwich, Mr.S. Holloway, of 
the Swan Inn.—At Dudson, at S. Galton’s, 
esq., 53, Mrs. L. A. Patterson. 

J. Dickenson, esq. of Summer Hill Ter- 
race. He had retired from trade, but 
found materials for activity in selling the 
testamentary affairs of the dead, and in the 
disputes of the living, in prosecuting pa- 
rochial concerns, in administering to the 
wants of the sick, and in superiutendiug 
the affairs of the Christian Society, of 
which he was @ member. 

At Hastings, Mr. W. Cling —At Knowle, 
Thomas Knight, second son of the Rey. 
Thos. Blyth, of Knowle Ledge, Warwick - 
shire, and member of Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

SHROPSUIRE. 

In the late circuits, the judges ucticed a 
prevailing practice of committing prisoners 
to jail till the quarter sessions, though the 
assizes may intervene. At Shrewsbury, Lord 
Chief Justice Abbott liberated a man, with 
his wife and daughter, who had been com- 
mitted for want of bail. 

Workimen 2re now employed in forming 
anew road between Chirk Bridge and the 
village. ‘This improvement has been lone 
called for, as it will avoid the dangerous 
hill on the north side of the Ceriog, 

Married.\ At Ludiow, H. Smith, esq. of 
the 39th regiment to Anne, 3d daughter of 
E. Welling, esq. bauker—tin London, the 
Kev. T. Jenkin, of Wem, 10 Esther, daugh- 
tea of FE. Roberts, esq. —Mr. J.C. William- 
son, of Macclesficld, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of ‘T. Birch, esq. of Eceles, near 
Manchester —At Bath. <A. Male, esq. of 
Lincoln's lin, barrister, to Charlotte, sis- 
ter to R. B. More, esq. of Linley Hall, 

Died \ At Nerton, near Stockton, in the 
prime of life, Mr. R. Pearce, of the Hur- 
dred House. —At Bawcott, near “Lunslow, 
Mr. Downes, an industrious farmer, of an 
estimable character. He died from a vio- 
lent atiack by his own bull, while taking 
him to weter—At Heath, near Diddlebury, 
Mr. J Bebb, tarmer.—<At Sma!lbeach, 
Minsterley, aged 102, Elizabeth Philpot. 

—Mrs. Mitton, of Earl’s Hil], 70—at 
Foxhall, near Oswestry, 93, Mr.J. Danieley. 


Shropshtre— H erefordshire. 
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In his numerous Progeny, several grea 
great grandchildren are enumerated —|) 


his 38th year, the Rev. G. Hancox, recto 
of Knuckin, &e.—Aged 77, T. Hill, gent, 
of Neen Savage. Strict integrity, atten. 
tion to religious duties, and a ready dis. 
position to give advice and assistan 
held forth as the real traits of his ch 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Total amount of three days’ collections 
at Worcester Cathedral Music Meeting, 
(for the purposes of a charity) 8251. being 
1111. less than the sum collected at the 
preceding meeting. 

A silver coin of Edward VI. value 12d. 
in excellent preservation, was lately dug 
up in a field at Grimley. 

Married.| G. Farley, esq. barrister of 
Henwick, to Hannah, eldest daughter of 
W. C. Trenow, esq. of Painswick—At 
hKiddermiaster, C. M. Adams, esq. of Co- 
ventry, to C. Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late J. 'Purner, esq. of Park Hall—Mr. 
R. Green, of Dudley, to Miss A. Downing, 
of Woodcott.—A. Dixon, esq. of Kidder- 
minster, to Mary, eldest daughter of J. 
Bowyer, esq. of Caldwell Hall. 

Pied.\ At Worcester, 84, Mr. W. Maule, 
formerly of the Crown Inn.—Mres. Nichols, 
of the Unicorn Inn. 

At Rainboro’ Parade, near Worces- 
ter, 58, Mr. Osbaldeston, apothecary. 

At Eardistoun, the residence of Sir Wm. 
Smith, bart. Mrs. Court, 79. 

At Great Malvern, Capt. S. Mansfeld, 
of the Invalids, and late of the 59th reg. 

Near Worcester, aged 05, EdmundWig- 
ley, esq. a barrister aud county magistrate. 
This person began his career in life, with 
good introductions and prospects, was 
M.P. for Worcester, Recorder of Leices- 
ter, and had acquired some practice at the 
bar. But compliauce without talents hot 
proving sufficient to recommend him ie 
promotion under the Pitt administration, ¢ 
which he was a devoted instrument, he at 
tempted to join the Opposition, and during 
two or three sessions, astonished his per- 
sonal friends by his anti-ministerial votes 
and speeches. Of course his own re 
then ejected him from Worcester ees 
cester, and his practice at the bar pon 
off, he retired ia disgust from the eer to 
his paternal estate, where he is sal ry 
have acquired the good will of his tenany, 
and dependants. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Verried.| At Ross, T. Rudge, - the 
licitor, to the youngest daughter r 
late S. Ricketts, esq. of wagers ot ear, 

Died.| At Hereford, in his on oom 
! ain, ull , iffiths, esq. § 
John, only child of J. Griffitas, late Rev: 
ceon.—Anne, 2d daughter of the Jate 
M. Cove, vicar of Pipe, 92- 

At Ross, Sarah, wife of M 
attorney. , ay. sut- 
* At Scmeuhbdiidin 37, Mr. J. Stanway, § 


geon. The 


ce, are 
aracter, 


r. J. Harris, 
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Rev. J. Morris, upwards of 40 years 
je of Lugwardine, (in our last, by mis- 


— Leintwardine.)—Mr. ws Perkins, of 
pe Ingham.—Mrs. Mayo, of Linton. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

4 new district church has been lately 
consecrated at Kingswood, calculated to 
accommodate 2000 persons. . 

A vessel devoted to the purpose of reli- 
vious worship, has been lately opened at 


= 


Bristol, under the auspices of the Seaman’s 
‘riend Society. 

pve: At Gloucester, Mr. T. Rudge, 
attorney, to Letitia, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late S. Rickett esq.—-At Chel- 
tenham, Mr. G. L. Whatley, solicitor, to 
Charlotte, 2¢ daughter of the late Capt. 
Brazell —Mr. A. Eves, surgeon, of Cole- 
ford, to Miss E. Bird.—At Cirencester, Mr. 
J. Harward, to the only daughter of W. 
Scott, esq —At Keynsham, T. Drewe, esq. 
solicitor, to Susan, eldestfdaughter of the 
late Col. Swinburn.—At Clifton, J. Middle- 
ton; esq. late of Bengal, to Harriet, young- 
est daughter of the late J. Venour, esq. 
of Welsbourn, Warwickshire. 

Died.| At Gloucester, 26, Eliza, wile 
of Mr.S. Millard, draper. 

At Bristol, Capt. Outerbridge —Matilda, 
3d daughter of Mr. J. Green—Mrs. A. 
Clark, of the Hotwells, but a native of the 
island of Barbadoes.—Mr. J. P. Rich.—In 
his dist year, Mr. W. Phipper. 

At Tewkesbury, Miss K. Andrews. 

At Monmouth, Mrs. Webb. 

AtCheltenham, Mr. W. Hendy, of the 
Wellington Hotel——Of an epoplectic sei- 
aure, Mr. Mosely.—D. Maitland, esq. for- 
merly of London, 68.—In her SIst year, 
Mrs. Whatley, relict of the late Rev. Dr. 
W.of Nousuch Park, Surrey. 

At Berkeley, in her 17th year, Caroline, 
2d daughter of Mr. J. Haut, schoolmaster. 
—Of apoplexy, Mrs. S. Irish. 

At Framptou-upon-Severn, Catherine, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Baylis. 

OXFORDSHIRE. Ss 

Married.) The Rev. W. Robinson, B.A. 
of Magdalen Hall, to Susannah, daughter 
ot Mr. Robinson, of Miltou Cottage.—At 
Oxford, Mr. R. Preston, of the corn mar- 
ket, to Elizabeth, 3d daughter of Mr. 
Swith—Mr. H. Baldwin, of Aldersgate- 
“treet London, to Johanna, fourth daughter 
ot the late Mr. W. Carpenter, of Over Nor- 
ton, itt this county, 

; Died.) At Oxford, J. Harper, esq. D.C.L 
me lor some time deputy professer of civil 
a Was the author of a profound 
sophien entitled, The Principles of Philo- 
vu . Criticism, as applied to Poetry, 
gy ed in 1810.—Aged 26, Richard, 
aie wel Mr. Andrews.—Mr. WW. Sim- 
Carnenec  penter, 39.—Mr. J. Boswell, 

Peiiter, 30.—Mis. E. Steel, 60, many 


y 
: rr (ruiteress to Worcester College, and 
‘Cow of the late Mr 


ree ° 
‘er to that Society. —Mra. Lyne, 36.— 
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W. King, esq. of Queen’s College, 22. 
His horse had thrown him, and he was 
found suffocated in a ditch, covered with 
mud and water. 

At Woodstock, in his 30th year, Mr. J. 
Bellinger. 

At Whitchurch, Julia, wife of H. P. 
Powys, esq. 

RUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

A well is now sinking in Windsor Great 
Park, wherein mavy curious minerals have 
been discovered. At the depth of 160 feet, 
among other fossils, a perfect specimen of 
an oyster shell was dug out, also a very 
large tooth, in beautiful preservation. Its 
double fangs, which are about two inches 
long, have been broken off. The face of 
the tooth is an inch anda half long, by 
one wide. It is a grinder of a dark brown 
colour, and bears a fine polish, also a 
horny substance, like the beak of a small 
bird. 

A new bridge over the Thames from 
Windsor to Eton, which has been for some 
time in contemplation, is now contracted 
for, to be finished by November 30th, 
i822. 

Married.| At Milton, Berks, H. W. So- 
ber, esq. of White Staunton, Somerset, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Sir J. 
D. King, bart —Mr. Gottlieb Schneider, 
of London, to Sylvia, second daughter of 
T. Lamb. M.D. of Newbury. 

Died.) At Windsor, 81, Mrs. Goddard, 

At Maidenhead, N. Halfe, esq. of Brigh- 
ton. 

At Wargrave, in her 77th years Mrs. M. 
Dickman. 

At Farnham, Miss Bartholomew. 

At Abingdon, in his 75th year, Mr. J. 
Fletcher. 

At Thatcham, in his 17th year, Stephen, 
eldest son of S. Priest, esq. of Bristol. . 

W. Y. Mills, esq. of Wadley House, jus- 
tice of the peace for the counties of Glou- 

cester and Berks. 

At Notting Hill, 68, H. Robins, esq. of 
the Great Piazza, Covent Garden.—J. E. 
Lichenrood, esq. of Prospect Hill, near 
Reading, magistrate and deputy-lieut. of 
Berkshire. -* 
HERTFORDSHIRE ANP BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Beugeo, wear Hertford, 
Mr. C. Maewilsov, of York-street, Port- 
man-square, to F. Maria, 2d daughter of 
Mr. Elliston, Manager of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre —At St. Albaus, Mr. T. Mann, officer 
of excise, aged 30, to Mrs. A. Lovett, aged 
60, of the Swan Inn,Wattord.-—Mr.N. Par- 
ker, of Token House Yard, London, to 
Eliza, daughter of the late Rev. T. English, 
of Woburn. 

Died.| At Cheshunt, Aun, wife of T. 
Aldridge, esq. 

At Woburn Park, 60, Mr. R. Salmon, 
upwards of thirty years resident surveyor 
to the late and present Duke of Bedford. 

At Chalfont, St. Giles’s, 54, Mr. A. 
Howard, 
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Howard, fate of St. Julian’s, St. Stepheu's, 
Herts. 

At Weburn Park farm, on Saturday, the 
6th of October, after an illness of 10 days, 
Robert Salmon, aged 58, an artist and 
most ingenious mechanic, to whose memory 
we shall endeavour to do justice in our 
next. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| Iu London, Mr. R. Devereux, 
to Susannah, 2d daughter of Mr. W. Check- 
ley, both of Northampton.—At Harding- 
stone, Mr. E. Phipp, brewer, of North- 
ampton, to Mary Aan, eldest daughter of 
Mr. W. Shaw, of Cotton End. 

Died.| At Northampton, 63, Mr. J. 
Merry. 

At Wellingborough, 72, Mr. B. Gesley, 
of the Swan Inn.—Mrs. Woolicy, wife of 
Mr. J. W. surveyor of taxes. 

At Towcester, 67, Mrs. M. Guriey. 

At Oundle, 80, Mr. S. Anthony. His 
benevolence aud integrity were conspicu- 
ous; he was indeed © a father to the poor,” 
according to the ability with which Provi- 
dence had favoured him. Vor nearly half 
a century, he conducted an extcisive con- 
cern with credit. 

At Walgrave, Mr. J. Woolston, only 
brother of the late Mr. T. W. of Adderbury, 
Oxon. 

At Lower Boddington, Elizabeth, wite 
of Mr. Payne, farmer and grazier. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

Married.\ At Eling Cottage, Hants, W. 
Stewart, esq. of the Royal Artillery, to 
Mary, only daughter of R. Beudysh, esq. 
of Barrington Hall, in this county —At 
March, Mr. C. Merton, of Long Acre, 
London, to Miss H. Johnson, 4th daughter 
of H. J. esq.--- In Loudon, Mr. H. Harman, 
son of the late Mr. C. H. solicitor, of Wine 
Office-court, to Miss M. Wright, danghter 
of the late Mr. W. W. of Cambridge. 

Died.| At Cambridge, at au advanced 
age, Mrs. Wilson, relict of the late Mr. W. 
saddler.—-Mr. E Mitchell, son of the late 
Mr. M. butler to St. Peter’s College. 

At Wisbeach, Mrs. Veall. : 

At Chatteris, in her 71st year, Mrs. A. 
Smith, widow. 

At Baldock, aged 52, Mrs. A. Cotton, 
of Huntingdon, relict of the late Mr. J.C. 
apothecary, of Cambridge. 

In her 34th year, Mrs. Weight, wife of 
Mr.C. W. master of the Free School, at 
Parson Drove, near Wisbeach.—At Milton, 
8o, Mr. B. Godfrey, formerly of Little 
Eversden —Mr. W. Littlechild, wheel- 
wright, of Duxford. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.\ At Lynn, T. Sanctuary, esq. 
to Elizabeth, 3d daughter of the Jate A. 
Bowker, esq. —At Luddam, Lieut. F. White, 
RK.N. to Miss Routh—The Rev. J. Elbo- 
rough, of Thetford, to Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of W. Box, esq. of Ramsgate.—W’, 
Chase, esq. of Eton, to Susan, daughter 


Northampionshire—Essex. 


[Nov. }. 
of P. Utton, esq. of Aldeby J. g. Pais. 
son, esq-Solicitor, of Norwich toth in 
daughter of W. Watson, esq. of H © only 
Yorkshire. Ardeaste, 

Died.| At Norwich, Miss Minga 
Mrs. E. Ringer, wife of Mr. G. R a 

‘ . - AX. Cabinet. 
maker. -Mr. S. Gurney, many years na 
ter of the Red Lion public Men ta 
Aged 18, Horatio Nelson, 24 son of GY 
esy and nephew of Earl Nelson. i 

At Yarmouth, Mrs. M - Chapman —tga. 
bel!a, wife of Mr. R. Fleming, porter-mer. 
chant, 33.—Mrs. Batley, wife of Mr.J.B 
grocer, 70.—Mrs. A. Mack. 67.—Mrs. 
Greeiwood, 39.—Mr. J. Parsons, coal. 
inaster, SG, 

At Wells, in his 82d year, Mr. E. Oxen- 
horough, merchant. 

At Walsingham, iv his 73d year, the Rey. 
P. Peach. ; 

At West Dereham, Mr. C. Woods, dra 
per, of Woolwich, Kent. 

At Harleston, Mr. G. Leader, 20,—Mrs, 
Burch, wife of Mr. J. B. gardener. 

At Attleburgh, in her 76th year, Mrs. 
Lindo, wife of Mr. J. L. carpenter. 

At Wessenham, in his 65th year, Mr. 
T. Dewine. 

SUFFOLK. 

Warried.| At Thurlow, Dr. F. Thack- 
wray, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Rey. T, Crick, rector.—At Dovercourt, W. 
Knoecker, esq. of the Princess Charlotte, 
Post-office packet, to Augusta, eldest 
daughter of T. Bridge, esq. of the Prince 
of Orange packet —At Bungay, the Rev. 
S. Newtou, of Witham, to Miss Sophia 
Deif—Vir. Here, of Harwich, commat- 
der of the King’s packet Jane, to Frances, 
eldest daughter of J. Harrington, esq. o 
Hartest—G. Barlee, esq. 2d son of the 
Rev. ®. B. of Wrentham, to Charlotte. 
youngest daughter of the Rev. N, Leman 
of Brampton Hall. 

Died.| At Bury, Mv. T. Howlett, for- 
merly a baker—Mr.S. Hogg, 44.—I0 his 
75th year, Mr. Jackson, formerly a coach- 
master. —Mr. Levett, tallow-chandler. 

At Lowestoft, 17, Mr. J. Edmunds, fish- 
mercbant. , 

At Ipswich, Mr. C. Pollard, publican 
Mr. Artis, taylor. 

In her 26th year, Louisa, wife of Mr. J 
Hunt, draper, of Woolpit.--Aged 17, Louis, 
only daughter of the Rev. J. R. Deare, ¥' 
car of Bures, and chaplain to the Ring. 

At Saffron Walden, in his 79th year, - f. 
J. Parke, parish clerk. j 

At Sihte Hedinghaw, in her 74th year, 
Mrs. S. Finch, relict of the late J. phaand 
Her loss will be severely fult by the 
of her village, and many charitable ms 
tutions. 

ESSEX. so of the 

The height of the tower and spire £130 
new church at Harwich, is upwards 0 dis- 
feet ; Ipswich and Woodridge ca? 


tinctly seen from the top. Married 
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od.) J. Bishop. esq. of Woburn- 
sarrcssel square, to Emily, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Berkeley, of 
Writtle —C. Lear, esq. merchant, of Fen- 
church-street, to E. C. Proctor, of W al. 
thamstow, eldest daughter of T. P. esq. ot 
Samford Hill.—At Chelmstord, at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Mr. J. Gibson, 
of Saffron Walden, to Ani, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. R. Marriage. 

Died.) At New Sampford Parsouaze, 68, 
the Rev. W. Lee, D.D. 

At Chelmsford, 78, Lady Camilla Robia- 
sou, sister to the Earl of Tankerville.— 
Mrs. Chipperfield, wife of Mr.J. C. watch- 
maker —Mr. R. Kemball,formerly of Lang- 
han Mill, near Dedham. 

At Colchester, J. Maria, wife of Mr. 
Seaman, master of an academy.—Miss A. 
Lodge, daughter of the late H. L. esq. for- 
merly chief magistrate of the borough.— 
Mrs. Stuart. 

KENT. 


Above 60001. has been recovered in 
chancery, by the officers of St. Nicholas 
Parish, in Rochester, for the poor, aud they 
expect to realize near 16,000 more, from 
Sir John Hayward’s charity. 

Sept.8. A handsome new church was 
consecrated at Chatham, by the bishop of 
Oxford. 

Married.| At Preston, next Wingham, 
Lieut. Sankey, R.N. to F. Elizabeth, niece 
of W. Harrison, esq.—Mr. T. Kent, sur- 
geon, of Sheerness, to Miss Green, of the 
Navy Arms public-house, also of Sheerness. 

Died.} At Canterbury, 38, Mr. E. Aus- 
teu.—Suddenly, Mr. Hayman, 60.—Mr. G. 
D. Tritton, 21, only son of the late H.T. 
esq. He was a youth of blameless life aud 
manners, andhad been successful in his 
studies for the profession of surgery —Mr-. 
r. Hart, wine merchant, 59.—The eldest 
daughter of Mr. H. Christian, chemist, 17. 

At Maidstone, suddenly, 82, Mr. J. So- 
thern, late of Charing.—In her 88th year 
Mrs. Holmes. , 

At Tenterden, 31, Miss M. Goble.— 
Mrs Leigh, wife of Mr. H. L. saddler. 


SUSSEX, 


Married. | At Broadwater, Sir T. D. 
Hesketh, bart. of Rufford Hall, Lancashire, 
lo Miss Allaanand.— A. Roberts, esq. of 
re Mrs. Woolley, relict of the late 
‘ir ¢ - esq. of Canterbury.—At Steyning, 
, - afaut, surgeon, of Arundel, to Miss 
Young. \ ’ 
an At Lewes, of a decline, 19, the 
‘st sou of Mr. Baxter, printer. 
br Chichester, in the prime of life, 1 
7UY, esq, 
wea’ Mr. M. Gibson, formerly 
in ee to the late king. He had been 
ltierty. — of considerable property, but 
covered q a Much reduced. He was dis- 
rowned on the beach, and as he 


. 
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had been subject to fits of despondency, a 
verdict was returned accordingly. 

At Arundel, Mrs. Lane, wife of Mr. L. 
surgeon. 

At Hastings, W. Clay, esy. 

At Storringion, 76, Col. H. Bishop, 
youngest sou of Sir Cecil B. bart. of Bar- 
hain Park. 

At Feipham, ia his 65th year, Mr. E. 
Peachep, officer of excise. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

The pillar for the gas burner to be erect- 
ed at Southawpton is to be 28 feet in height, 
and will not culy commund the entrance to 
the town, but be visible irom the Isle of 
Wight, and serve as a mark for vessels in 
the river. 

Married.| Lieut. Ge. Orman, late of 
the Royal York Rangers, to Miss E. How- 
ard, youngest daughter of R. H. esq. late 
of Southampton.—Mr. J. Lee, merchant, 
of Portsmouth, to Miss Hiscock —Mr. G. 
Bishop, of the dock-yurd, Portsmouth, to 
Miss A. Cumlin, of the Halfway-houses— 

Died.| At Wiachester, Mrs. Holdsway, 
of the Nel-ou’s Arms. 

At Southampion, Mr, J. Sweetingham, 
master and owner of an Irish trader. 

90, at Portsmouth, Capt. S. Mansfield, 
paymaster of detachments. 

Iu Guernsey, 58, J. Condamine, esq. 
lute advocate general of the royal court. 

At Titchfield, suddenly, Mr. R. Tapper, 
of the Eagle Inn. 

At Ryde, in his 22d year, W. L. Wool- 
luston, esq. : 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.| At Donhead, St. Mary, the 
Rev. T. Walsh, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Walsh, of Bath, to Arabella, 2d daughter 
of the late Rev. G. Jackson, D.D. rector — 
At Mere, the Rey. K. Howell, to the young- 
est daughter of F. Fangoin, esq. of Wol- 
vertou—Mr. Penny, of Glasioubury, to 
Harriett, eldest daughter of J. Seale, esq. 
of Milbourne-house, in this county. 

Died.jAt Minal, nearMarlborough, at the 
Recicry House, the Rev. C. Francis, rec- 


- tor, a prebendary of Sarum, and acting 


magistrate for the county. 

Mrs. Rowden, of Herdcott, near Salis- 
bury. 

SOM ERSETSHIRE, 

Married.| F. Iprake, esq. to Miss C. 
Bacon, both of Wadlls—At Holcombe, Mr. 
W. Parsons. of Melksham, to Lydia, 2d 
daughter of E. Green, esq—The Rey. 
R. Larch, vicar of Suclverion, &c. to Miss 
isabella E!phiuston, of Belair, near Ply- 
inouth. 

Died.| At Bath, 71, Signor Cherubini, 
a native of Rome, aad imaiy years pro- 
fessor of the Lialiaa language.— Ann, wife 
of Capt C. Jones, R.N.—TIn his 80th year, 
W. Galway, esy. of Mallow.—Mrs. Fer- 
revs, widow, late of Badestey-louse, 
Warwickshire. — Mr. R, Carpenter, coal 
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merchant.—In his 6lst year, Mr. J. Clark, 

grocer.— 19, the only daughter of P. 

Neale, esq. of Tallerton-hall, Nottingham. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| G.C. Loftus, esq. son of Gen. 
L. to Catharine, widow of the late F. W. 
Schuyler, esq. of Woodland-house.—Mr. 
Broadmead, solicitor of Langport, to Miss 
Hutchings, of Sherborne. 

Died.| At Dorchester, 21, the only 
daughter of R. Henning, esq. 

At Sherborne, 70, the Rev. C. Toogood. 
—R. Stone, esq. 3d son of the late Rev. 
W.S. of Lowbourne-house, Melksham. 

The Rev. J. C. Place, eldest and last 
surviving sou of the Rev. H. P. rector of 
Marnhall. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Plymouth, T. Bass, esq. 
purser, R.N. of Woodside, aged 77, to Miss 
J. Snell, aged 21—Capt. Devinzer, of the 
i1th reg. to Sarah, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Gen. Nelson, of Plymouth Dock.—Mr. R. 
Loosemore, solicitor, to Miss Rendal, both 
of Tiverton. 

Died.| At Plymouth, 2d son of T. Hol- 
lingworth, esq. store-keeper of the dock- 
yard.--Mjrs.G.Lisle,39.—Mr.W.Lee, 45.--J. 
Saunders, esq. 60. He was a man of pro- 
bity and integrity, charitable and benevo- 
lent, ever ready to promote plans for the 
promotion of religion and virtue. 

At Moreton Hampstead, 75, Mr. F. 
Tremlett; parish clerk near 50, and town 
crier upwards of 30 years. 

CORNWALL. 

Married) J. Daintry, esq. eldest son of J. 
Smith, esq. of Foden Bauk, near Maccles- 
field, to the eldest daughter of J. Heat, esq. 
ot Restormell Park, in thiscounty.— R. Taun. 
ton, M.D. of Truro, to Anna, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. J. Whitacre, rector of 
Ruan Lanyherne. 

Died.| At Launceston, 22, Miss E.Tythe, 
of Truro; a young lady of engagingmanners- 
ail undissembled piety. 

At Falmoutb, 83, J Bull, esq. formerly 
commander of a packet on the station. 

At Truro, in his 22d year, Thomas, younz- 
est son of J. Vivian, esq ; distinguished alike 
by bis proficiency as a scholar and his intel- 
ligence and assiduity as a man of business.— 


~ - 


[Nov, | 


By the bursting of a blvod-vegse} Mr. 
1, Mr.W, 


Cocker, saddler. 


WALKS, 

Died.| At Havertordwes 9 

Rees. This v cee 
3. us veteran had served jp the firs 
under Admiral Hawke: wis at the taki ar 
Bellisle, Martinica, St. Lucia, de, oat to 

on board the Dragon, at the taking of ty 
Hfavannah, where he lost an arm, 

P. Lewis, esq. of Downton Hall, Radnor. 
shire, many years an active magistrate of thy 
county, | 

SCOTLAND. 


Married. At Edinburgh, H.M. Ware 
esq. Of Sibberscript, Salop, to Elizabeth, th 
only daughter of the late Mr. Mungo Park, 

Died.| At Lawrence Kirk, 68, Mr, Charks 
Stivers; of first-rate mechanical ingenuity, 
The late Lord Gardenstone, founder of the 
village of Lawrence Kirk, brought him to 
that place and introduced him to notice ava 
maker of snuff-boxes. Originally he wasa 
joiner to the late Sir J. Nicholson, of Gle. 
bervie. His boxes were so: well 
that all imitations fell short of their neatness, 
polish and accuracy. 

At Edinburgh, J. Hervey, esq. of Hawthorn, 
Berks; a president of the Royal Physical 
Society of Edinburgh, and assistant to Dr. 
Hamilion, physician of the Royal Infirmary, 
His death was occasioned by a puneture 
which he received while inspecting the mor- 
bid appearances of a dead body. 

IRELAND. 

4 new biidge is to be erected across the 
Liffey, from the new road leading to the 
Royal Hospital, to the opposite side, nearly 
fronting the entrance into Phenix Park. 

The county of Limerick has been the 
seat of resistance of oppression within the 
month, and several persons, not the most 
blameable, have fallen victims to popular 
feeling ; among others R. Going, esq . 

Married.| Lord Edward Chichester, 2 
son of the Marquis of Donnegal, to Amelia 
danghter of H. Grady, esq. of Merion Squate, 
Dublin. 

Died.) At Somerville House, county . 
Meath, 43, Marianne, wife of Sit Marcus 
Somerville, bart. and M.P.—At Palmeston 
near Limerick, Mrs. Bucknor, widow, at te 
uge of 112. 
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; TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. : ith 
. We shall still feel obliged to our Greenock ¢ ‘orrespondent if he will favour us 
tre promised specimens of the trottelplant. ice i 
Ve shall also be glad to hear further from the geatleman wh. called at our office | 
J une, and promised important information relative to Junius. ted 
Some subscribers request information relative to the disposal of the money — 


for a monument to Locke 


; } sug, an 
We hope our poetical readers witl accept this month of the News from Parnassus, * 


some other articles which 
We repeat our invitat 
be Dryden's, at Chesterton : 
and Cowley’s, at Chertsey 
at one shilling each. 


have left no room for our usual peetical columns. 
ton for local anecdotes of the curious Houses. all 
Newton’s, at Wolstrope; Prior's, at Downimg atele 
As soon as eight have appeared they may be had separ®” 





»- ime? 
» and among the directors of which appeared a Ur. Mortime 


